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Or the divines who flourished in the reigns of Elizabeth and the 
Stuarts it is said, that they were giants. And they were giants 
armed at all points for controversy, whether the opponent were 
protestant or popish sectarian. It is from behind their shield 
that the light-armed skirmisher of the present day makes his 
attack ; and itis from their armoury that he draws the weapons 
which he adapts to the wants of modern warfare. And yet these 
well-armed giants could retire from the field of fight, and sit down 
by the still waters with the meek of the earth, pouring forth, in 
language not to be surpassed for genuine British eloquence, their 
deep and amiable thoughts on Christian ethics and evangelic 
truth. The language they spoke was that in which the Bible 
was translated, or that still purer language in which the Ritual 
and Liturgy of the English church were rendered. Their ac- 
quaintance with Scripture, their reading in the fathers, their 
knowledge of the usages of the primitive church, added to their 
profane learning, are marvellous in our eyes. Their works are 
quarries from which the matter of many a modern sermon is dug 
out ; yet, admiring their writings as | do, and recommending them 
to the attention of the student in his closet, I must admit that the 
discourses even of Taylor and Barrow—much more those of San- 
derson and Andrews—would sound strangely inthe pulpit. I do 
not attribute this to the fact, that their style may be considered 
antiquated, for the archaisms might be easily altered. Let such 
alteration be made, and still they would be unfit for the pulpit. 
Something may be said of the difference between their time and 
ours, yet the homilies of St. Chrysostom, if translated, might, 
many of them, be preached with scarcely any alteration. I have 
myself heard St. John of Constantinople speaking in the nine- 
teenth century from the English pulpit, and I have been surprised 
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to find how little alteration was required. The fact, with respect 
to the older divines of our church, since its reformation, is this— 
that they wrote on a faulty model. 

Before the Reformation, the preaching of the unlearned among 
the clergy consisted, as is still the case in Italy, of tales and fables, 
intended to win an audience by amusing the imagination. | 
hear, for instance, of a learned clerk who predicated of the thirty 
pieces of silver which Judas received for betraying his Master, 
that they were coined by Terah, the father of Abraham ; that they 
passed from Abraham into the hands of Ephron, the Hittite, and 
thence to the Ishmaelites, who gave them as the price of Joseph, 
by whose brethren they were expended for the corn of Egypt. 
By some means or other, Moses got possession of them, and gave 
them to a queen of Sheba, a descendant of whom presented them 
to Solomon. Nebuchadnezzar, of course, seized them when he 
took Jerusalem. From him they passed to an Arabian king, his 
ally ; from which Arabian king the eastern Magi descended, who 
made an offering of them to the blessed Virgin ; she oe them 
into the treasury, from whence they were taken to pay Judas. 

A few among the early reformers adopted this style of preaching, 
making an amusing tale subservient to the promulgation of truth. 
In the number of these preachers, Bishop Latimer stands promi- 
nent. In his sermons there are many pleasant stories, and some 
entertaining historical facts. His sermon of the Card is well 
known. On another occasion, he shews that the children of the 
devil and the children of the world are the same, because the 
Devil, of “ Envy, his beloved Leman, begat the world, and after 
left it with Discord at nurse ; which World, after it had come to 
man’s estate, of many concubines, had many sons. He was so 
fecund a father, and had gotten so many children of Lady Pride, 
Dame Gluttony, Mistress Avarice, Lady Lechery, and of Dame 
Subtilty, that now hard and scant can ye find any corner, any 
kind of life, where many of his children be not.” That such 
preaching was useful I can have no doubt, when we find such a 
man as Sir John Cheke asserting of Hugh Latimer, “ I have an 
ear for other divines, but I have a heart for you.” 

But among the more learned and sedate preachers, the school- 
men attorded the model on which their sermons were framed. 
This was the custom which the reformers found established, and, 
of course, they could not, if they wished to obtain the attention 
of the learned, greatly deviate from it. The popular sermon was 
such as modern taste could not tolerate; the /earned sermon, in- 
stead of being framed according to the homilies of the fathers, 
partook of the multifarious divisions, the minute explanations, 
the splitting of hairs, by which the writings of the schoolmen are 
distinguished. Where there was any pedantry on the part of the 
preacher, as in the case of Donne, these faults were exaggerated : 
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and the very circumstance which rendered him the most popular 
orator of his own pedantic age, has caused his works to be 
scarcely legible in ours. The good taste and good feeling of 
Jeremy Taylor induced him to deviate, in many respects, from the 
prevailing fashion; this was done to a still greater degree by 
Barrow; but it was left toa man in every respect their inferior 
completely to effect a reform in this particular, If Andrewes 
and Donne belittle read, notwithstanding their eloquence and the 
depth of their knowledge, theological and profane, because their 
manner is unnatural, it is manner which has done every thing for 
Archbishop Tillotson. From him we may date the modern s/y/e 
of sermon. Dull as his discourses were, and wanting both in 


learning and eloquence, they were the admiration of the wits of 


William and Queen Ann, because they appeared in a more 
fashionable form—if cold, they were correct; if dull, they were 
classical. It was not to be expected that the desertion of the 
schoolmen could be at once completed, Tillotson advanced a 
great step ; and hence the popularity of one whose ponderous tomes 
are at present very little read. It was upon style alone that he 
depended, for no one would ever think of quoting him as an 
authority on a point of divinity ; and that style, though classical, 
has, from its tameness, ceased to be in vogue. Notwithstanding 
the change thus effected, during the whole of the last century 
there was still something stiff and formal in the English sermon. 
Although divisions were no longer mu/tiplied, still the preacher 
generally thought fit to state the three or four points to which he 
intended to direct the attention of his congregation. It has 
remained for the preacher of the present generation to adopt the 
more natural method of not bringing the divisions under notice. 
One branch of the subject ought naturally to lead into another ; 
and, after all, the essential divisions of a discourse, whether for the 
pulpit, the senate, or the bar, are but tew—an introduction, stat- 
ing the doctrine or the fact, or else explaining a difficult text, 
ought to be followed by some of the most forcible or the most 
applicable arguments in support of the position, and a peroration. 

[t is thus that the modern sermon accords in method with the 
sermons of the primitive church. The preachers in both instances 
follow the natural course. Of preaching, indeed, before the 
middle of the third century, we know little more than what Justin 
Martyr tells us—that it formed a part of the public service of the 
church. At the end of the first, and during the early part of the 
second century, there must have been some prophet in almost 
every church, miraculously empowered to address the people. 
We could hardly, therefore, look to that period for any premedi- 
tated written discourses. And afterwards, when these miraculous 
powers had ceased, which (at all events, as a customary thing) 
must have been before the beginning of the third century, the 
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Disciplina Arcani came into operation. Fearing unnecessarily to 
shock the opinions of the heathens, and thus to prejudice them 
against the truth, the primo-primitive Christians were accustomed 
not to speak in public of those high mysteries and more recondite 
doctrines, of which, in their more private assemblies, their bishops 
and presbyters were wont to discourse. Their policy was, first to 
conciliate, and then to convert. They were free from that fana- 
ticism which, however consistent with the innocence of doves, 
does certainly not partake of the wisdom of serpents. Their care 
on this point gave rise to the exoteric and the esoteric doctrines 
of the Disciplina Arcani.* While they told the heathen nothing 
but the truth, they told him not the whole truth; and it was by 
a long training that they prepared the catechumen to receive all 
the wonders of Revelation. Born in a Christian land, where, b 
the existence of an established religion, a religious atmosphere is 
created around us, we may not be fully qualified to judge of the 
wisdom of such a procedure. There are very many truths which 
we have been accustomed to admit without questioning, because 
we have heard them quoted as axioms from our youth, at which 
a heathen would have been startled, had they been propounded 
to him without preparation. Even the unitarian (or the anes 
tarian, as he ought to be called), whose object it is to explain 
away Revelation, so as to expunge all mysteries from the sacred 
volume, is ready to admit truths which, to the heathens, would 
have been as mysterious as any doctrines he may reject. There 
was nothing uncandid in the system of the Disciplina Arcani, for 
it was professed that there were mysteries which were only to be 
disclosed to the regenerated or baptized Christian. And it was so 
far founded on wisdom, because there is no science in which men 
can be proficients at once. The primitive Christians were no 
advocates for sudden conversions—transitions from the pro- 
foundest ignorance to the summit of knowledge. They knew that 
he who has ascended a mountain can see things which it is worse 
than useless to attempt to explain to the poor wight who is still 
atthe mountain’s base. There are, moreover, truths to be felt as 
well as seen; truths which can only be experienced by the 
renewed in heart, airs of heaven which waft celestial sweets to 
those only whose senses have been spiritually cleansed, and who 
have breathed, for a time, the heavenly atmosphere. But, 
although I am not inclined to impeach either the candour or the 
wisdom of the primo-primitive Christians, yet it was not in the 
nature of things that the system of the Disciplina Arcani should 
long continue. Apostates would seek for popularity by divulging, 
perhaps by misrepresenting, the esoteric doctrine ; and their mis- 
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* On this point, Newman's very learned and judicious “ History of the Arians” 
may be consulted. 
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representations could only be met by stating clearly what the true 
doctrine was. In the age of St. Cyprian and Origen we find, 
therefore, that many of the most sacred and mysterious truths of 
Christianity were discussed in public by the clergy. Yet the 
influence of the Disciplina Arcani was still perceptible, and so, 
for a long time, it continued to be. Some superstitious persons, 
also, were guilty of that species of falsehood which consists of a 
suppressio veri, without informing the person spoken to, that a 
‘eae of the truth is concealed. But, however this may have 

een, we find Gregory of Nazianzen, in the fourth century, 
recommending the preacher to select for the subject of his ser- 
mons such doctrines as these :—The Creation of the World, and 
the Soul of Man, Providence, Redemption, the two Covenants, 
the first and second Coming of our Lord, his Incarnation, Suffer- 
ings and Death, the Resurrection and the Day of Judgment, 
Heaven, Hell, and the doctrine of the Trinity. 

It was one of the unhappy consequences of those discussions to 
which the perversity and malignity of the Arians gave rise in the 
fourth century, that the most sacred subjects were revealed to 
the public gaze, and submitted to dissection by those who had 
not mastered the first principles of Christianity, and who were 
unqualitied for the oflice by ignorance of mind and depravity of 
heart. The only subject which did not, during the primitive 
ages, become a topic of controversy, was that of the holy 
eucharist. Men were content to have recourse to that sacra- 
ment as the means of grace, to believe that the bread and wine 
were, in some sense, the body and blood of Christ, and yet not 
nicely to inquire how these things could be. It is then only that 
the orthodox are compelled to define, when heretics begin to cavil, 
or false friends to misrepresent. The subject of the eucharist 
being thus permitted to rest in peace, all parties agreeing in its 
mysteriousness, and none presuming to dogmatise on its precise 
nature,—this appears to have been the only esoteric doctrine on 
which preachers did not publicly discourse, in the age of the 
Gregories, St. Chrysostom, and St. Austin. And this was the 
age of preaching. 

It was during the fourth and the early part of the fifth century 
that the ecclesiastics, both in the east and in the west, com- 
menced the study of pulpit oratory, because, in that age, the 
people were accustomed, as is the case with ourselves, to think 
more of preaching, and less of the sacraments and ordinances of 
thechurch. Of the crowds which attended the popular preacher 
we read much; and St. Chrysostom frequently chides them for 
making the whole of their religion to consist in the hearing of 
sermons, while he often alludes to the presence, in his congrega- 
tion, of heretics and heathens. 

A great change had now come over the face of the church, 
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We hear of the primo-primitive Christians, that they considered 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as an essential part of public 
‘vorship ; of their — we only hear that it made part of 


that service. The sermon had now, however, taken a new posi- 
tion; it was delivered before the catechumens and non-commu- 
nicants were dismissed, and was considered by the generality of 
the congregation as the principal part of divine service. To 
those ok think only of human means, and rely not, as the true 
Christian must always do, on the means of grace, it might seem 
that the circumstance I have mentioned must have conduced to 
the great improvement of the people ; but, for the reasons I have 
just given, and to shew, as it would seem, that in religion it is not 
on the arm of flesh, or the fleshly tongue, that we must rely, but 
on His grace who only can give the increase, these conjectures 
are sadly belied by the fact. For the fact was, that religion was 
beginning to degenerate ; and although the church, in her formu- 
laries and ordinances, was pure, yet individual superstition was 
fast gaining ground. We are not, indeed, to be severe in con- 
demning the fathers of this age because they countenanced prac- 
tices which we now see to be erroneous, and tenets which we now 
perceive to be superstitious, for we judge by the event. There is 
no doubt that (in the east particularly) the fathers insisted much 
upon the celibacy of the clergy, and we have only to refer to the 
annals of our own church of England during the middle ages, to 
discover that the existence of an unmarried clergy tends to de- 
moralize the country. The canons of our English church, during 
the middle ages, provide for the lenient punishment of both laics 
and clerics, for the commission of crimes then apparently 
common, of which we now scarcely hear the name. Experience 
has thus taught us the evil of the celibate, but it must be 
admitted that the argument a priori is on the other side. It is 
beautifully stated by Mr. Le Bas, in a sermon preached before the 
Stewards of the Sons of the Clergy. The fathers, then, are not to 
be blamed for countenancing that which, pure in mind them- 
selves, they knew to be theoretically correct, merely because 
experience has since shewn us that in this evil world of ours the 
beautiful theory cannot be realized. The same may be said of 
monachism. It is condemned by us, because we know the evils 
caused by the excess of a practice which, in some instances, we 
must admit to be useful, and which, at first, though occasionally 
perverted by enthusiasts, was attended with very beneficial effects. 
How far even, a priori, we should have condemned the custom 
of visiting, when possible, the holy places, and revering the relics 
of holy men, is questionable. That they have a mischievous ten- 
dency, in diverting men’s minds from the weightier matters of the 
law, and in placing their affections on the merit and cummin, we 
now know, having for our guide the experience of ages ; but we 
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must not blame those who forbore to censure these customs before 
the experiment had been fully made. 1 am far, then, from seek- 
ing to throw any blame on the fathers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
tury because they tolerated much that we should condemn, and 
I particularly dislike that illiberality which cannot make allow- 
ance for a ditterence of situation—that want of 4 which 
incapacitates a man for adjusting his views to that point of sight 
from which our ancestors contemplated the scene. The fanatic 
will always claim respect, and, of some persons, admiration, 
because of his visible sincerity and zeal; and as there are many 
in the present day who would fear, for these reasons, to rebuke 
fanaticism, so we can understand how some of the fathers may 
have shrunk from the responsibility of censuring those who, how- 
ever superstitious we may deem them, were the popular religion- 
ists of the age. Nevertheless, we do find, in the Sichiities of St. 
Chrysostom, many severe reflexions on the misuse of practices of 
which he approved. Most wise are hisobservations, for instance, 
on the self-deception of which many were guilty with respect to 
fasting. 

But while vindicating the conduct of these venerable men, | 
have chiefly alluded to this subject to observe, that a desire to 
flock to sermons is no proof that the religious mind of the people 
is in a healthy state. Where preaching is unduly exalted above 
the other ordinances of the church, the danger will always be, 
that the preacher, desirous of filling his church, will accommodate 
himself to the popular feeling, instead of seeking to direct it. 
[ once heard a respectable clergyman apologizing for preaching 
in a manner which his better taste condemned, because, if he did 
not, his people would go to the methodist meeting ; hereby doing 
away with one of the great purposes of an establishment, wich 
is, so to provide for the clergy that they shall be independent of 
the people, and thus preach what is true, whether it be popular 
ornot. If anything further were necessary to shew that a preach- 
ing age is not necessarily an age of unsophisticated religion, I 
might refer to the period of our great Rebellion. At that time, 
when, under the mask of religious zeal, every excess was com- 
mitted, they who brought their sovereign to the block, loved, for 
a pretence, to make long sermons. ‘The sermons were too fre- 
quently, indeed, merely political harangues, and hence it was 
that men were found to listen, for three, or four, or five hours, to 
a discourse from the pulpit, with the exemplary patience displayed 
when a popular declaimer wishes to shew off, in a certain build- 
ing which was once a chapel, and now bids fair to become a 
bear garden. 

Although the present may be designated a preaching age, inas- 
much as the religious few too generally esteem preaching more 
thanany other ordinance, yet, fortunately for those whose attention 
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may be inclined to flag, these long-winded sermons are discon- 
tinued. Herein, also, we have been guided by nature to primitive 
practice. No one can keep up a profitable attention for more 
than an hour; and the primitive preachers seldom exceeded that 
time. Some of St. Augustin’s sermons might be read in about 
ten minutes. It is true that often, in one assembly, two or three 
sermons were delivered. When more than one bishop was pre- 
sent, each addressed the congregation inturn. But it is probable 
that their discourses, when such was the case, were much abbre- 
viated ; and if they were not, the people took the law into their 
own hands, for we read many complaints of persons who would 
leave the congregation as soon as they had heard as much as they 
considered profitable. It was not to be expected that they could 
continue to listen to any discourses of an unreasonable length, 
for the custom in most places was the reverse of what prevails 
with us—the preacher sat, and the people stood. At episcopal 
visitations this, indeed, is still the case; at least, the bishop, when 
delivering his charge, sits at the altar, and his clergy stand around 
him. And the effect is imposing, thus to see the father of the 
diocese, especially when seated beneath the storied onel of his 
cathedral, delivering his exhortations ex cathedra, while the 
clergy, in mute attention, are weighing each word that is uttered. 
If it were always the custom for the people to stand, one would 
imagine that it might prevent that occasional spirit of slumber 
from stealing over the congregation, to which they are now some- 
times the victims. But such is the weakness of human nature, 
that we find St. Augustin recommending the introduction of seats, 
since, from weariness of standing, some persons were wont to 
grow remiss in their attention. I have heard of a clergyman 
who advised his hearers, when they began to feel symptoms of 
drowsiness, to stand up for awhile, that by change of attitude 
they might be awakened ; and, verily, a sleepy congregation he 
must have had, for there have been seen fifty persons at a time 
availing themselves of his advice. In the African church, it was 
customary for the people to repeat after the preacher any text he 
might quote from Scripture. This was a good method of making 
persons acquainted with their Bible, while the response, com- 
pared to the roaring of the sea, would naturally bring back the 
attention of the wanderer. The practice of the preacher's sitting 
when he delivered his sermon, must have been attended with one 
good effect, especially on the fervid feelings of the eastern Chris- 
tians ; it gave a sober turn to their discourse, and prevented their 
becoming theatrical in their action. Any appearance of ap- 
proaching to the eloquence of the theatre was carefully eschewed. 
The eloquence of the pulpit was always that of a pastor address- 
ing his tlock—not spouting an oration, but teaching them their 
duty. What would render some check of this sort the more 
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necessary was, that it was usual for the people to express by 
shouts, as ina theatre, their approbation or disapprobation of the 
speaker. This custom has prevailed in England even since the 
Reformation: but well is it, for the peace of our churches in 
this factious age, that it has been discontinued. ‘Too many men 
could not resist the temptation of occasionally introducing a 
clap-trap, and this could only be done by saying what would 
please the noisiest, who are generally the worst part of an 
audience. Both St. Chrysostom and St. Augustin seem to have 
felt some occasional misgivings as to the propriety of this custom, 
and yet they were evidently sometimes gratified, not a little, by 
the compliments which were paid them. St. Chrysostom was 
saluted, not only with shouts, but with waving of handkerchiefs 
and plumes. it is curious to observe how doubtful he felt, 
whether the satisfaction he experienced on these occasions was 
justifiable. “ Believe me,” said he, “ for | would not otherwise 
say it, when I raise applause in preaching, | am then subject to 
human infirmity, (for why should not a man confess the truth ?) 
| am then ravished and highly pleased. But when I go home 
and consider that my applauders are gone away without fruit, 
though they might have done otherwise, | weep, and wail, 
and lament that they perish in their acclamations and praises, 
and that I have preached all in vain. What profit is there in 
my labours, if my hearers reap no fruit from my words! I have 
often thought of making it a law to forbid such acclamations, and 
to pe rsuade you to hear in silence.” 

[t is interesting to mark the process of self-deception, not very 
culpable | in its nature, ina great and good man, and it is very 
instructive. It is said of Bunyan, when some one remarked to 
him that he had preached a good sermon, that he answered— 
“Aye, the devil whispered to me 1 as much befloes [ left the pulpit.” 
And it is, in justice to St. Chrysostom, to be observed, that not- 
withstanding the complacency with which he thought of the 
applauses he gained, he was the very last man in the world to 
resort to unworthy methods for eliciting it. If fault there were, 
his fault was on the other side. He was vehement in maintaining 
the tr uth, and in denouncing error and vice, even when men, less 
warm in temperament, might be disposed to think that the end 
could have been obtained, without compromise, by some less 
obnoxious proceedings. There is in his style a noble simplicity, 
for which, by such as are unacquainted with his works, “ has 
hardly sufficient credit. His is the manly eloquence of a heart, 
warm by temperament, enlivened by grace, and rendered earnest 
in the cause of religion by a true and living faith. The powers 
of his mind ean only be estimated properly by those who have 
referred to him as a commentator. They are surprised to find a 
union of the qualities of an eloquent orator and a most judicious 
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expounder of scripture. I have seldom referred for an exposi- 
tion to the pages of St. Chrysostom without finding that he had 
anticipated the decision of modern annotators. in addition to 
this, let it be remarked, that he was very far from living the life 
of a recluse after he had commenced his career of a preacher, 
Besides the various claims upon his time, from the important 
offices he filled, he would preach every day successively in Lent. 
It was thus that his Homilies on Genesis and those de. staticis 
were delivered ; and these are sermons that could not have been 
composed without much and painful thought. We ascertain, 
indeed, from his “ Treatise de Sacerdotio,”’ and from “ St. Augus- 
tine de Doctrina C hristiana,” that it was usual in their age to 
study the art of preaching. I have never seen more useful, more 
practical, and, at the same time, more pious directions than those 
in the fourth book of the latter valuable work. 

1 wish that more attention were paid to this subject by our 
young divines at the present time. I have already stated, that 
the mere attendance upon sermons is not, in my opinion, es. 
proof that the religious spirit of the age is sound ; but if the clergy 
are to preach, it “certainly Is desirable that they should preach 
well, and this they cannot do, unless they attend in some degree 
to the rules of rhetoric. 1 know that there is a prejudice against 
this study, especially as it relates to pulpit oratory ; and I 
suppose that this pre judice 1 is to be traced to an assertion made 
by Mr. Locke :—*“ Uy says he, “we would speak of things as 
the y are, we must allow that all the art of rhetoric, besides order 
and clearness, all the artificial and figurative application of words 
eloquence has invented, are for nothing else but to insinuate 
wrong ideas, move the passions, and thereby mislead the judg- 
ment, and so, indeed, area perfect cheat ; and therefore, however 
laudable or allowable oratory may render them in harangues and 
popular addresses, they are ¢ ‘ertainly, in all discourses that pretend 
to inform or instruct, wholly to be avoided ; and where truth and 
knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a great fault, 
either of the language or person that makes use of them. W hat 
and how various they are will be superfluous here to take notice, 

—the books of rhetoric which abound in the world will instruct 
those who want to be informed ; only I cannot but observe how 
little the preservation and improvement of truth and knowledge 
is the care and concern of mankind, since the arts of fallacy are 
endowed and preferred. "Tis evident how much men love to 
deceive and be deceived, since rhetoric, that powerful instrument 
of error and deceit, has its established Professors, is publicly 
taught, and has always been had in great reputation.” 

If the art of rhetoric teach order and clearness alone, it can 

hardly be deserving the censure passed upon it by our great phi- 
losopher. It is evident, moreover, that he falls mto the error of 
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condemning a thing merely because it can be abused. Admit 
his definition of rhetoric, and nothing more can be said. It is 
utterly unworthy the attention of a “preacher of the gospel of 
truth. But I deny the propriety of the definition. For to move 
the passions 1s xof the sole end of rhetoric, nor does it necessarily 
follow that, if the passions are moved, wrong ideas must be 
insinuated. 


Are passions, then, the pagans of the soul? 

Reason alone baptized—alone ordained 

To touch things sacred? O for warmer still! 
This art may be studied by those who wish to state the truth with 
order and clearness, and so to excite the attention and win the 
atiections of an audience, as to mduce them to listen with 
patience, and to practise with fervour, the truths laid before 
them. 

I would, with Aristotle, define rhetoric to be the art of find- 
Ing, on every occasion, whatever Is proper to persuade. If you 
wish to persuade men to do wrong, the fault obviously rests not 
with the art, but with the artist—not with the weapon, but with 
him who uses it to his own destruction. Accordine to the method 
adopted by Mr. Locke, when treating of this subject, we might 
—to adopt an illustration somewhere used by St. C hrysostom— 
accuse iron of murder, wine of drunkenness, strength of injus- 
tice, and courage of fool-hardiness. If it be the business of the 
preacher to persuade men, it must also be his business to ascertain 
the most proper means for the accomplishment of his end, and to 
study that art which will assist him in the selection and arrange- 
ment of his arguments, so that the truths he may propound may 
be heard with most attention, may be best understood, and may 
be remembered for the greatest leneth of tine. The object of 
the preacher, according to St. Austin, ts either to instruct men in 
the truth, and this requires a faculty of plainly stating facts; or 
to refute their errors, and this requires strength of argument; or 
to persuade them to practise holiness and to abstain from vice, 
which implies a power of moving the affections. He ts, as the 
same father admirably observes, to induce men to desire what he 
promises ; to fear what he threatens; to hate what he condemns ; 
to embrace what he commands; to sorrow for what he represents 
as sorrowful; to rejoice at what he represents as worthy to be 
rejoiced at; to commiserate what are objects of compassion ; to 
avoid those persons whom he shews it to be dangerous to con- 
verse with. This he calls grandis eloquentia et gravis, which he 
distinguishes from the spumeus verborum ambitus ; and, to arrive 
at this species of eloquence, study as well as talent must be 
necessary. But, strongly as I recommend the study of rhetoric 
to those whose business it shall be to address an audience, 
Whether it be from the pulpit, in parliament, or at the bar, still 
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I consider it chiefly of use, not to aid im composition, but to 
assist in correction. Sure | am, that nothing can be more 
detrimental to a composition of any sort, than for the writer or 
speaker to have certain rules and theories ever present to his 
mind. With respect to addresses from the pulpit more espe- 
cially, the discourse must be a gushing out from the well-spring 
in the heart. From the heart must come that to which the hearts 
of others are to respond yea and amen. After having chosen his 
subject, | would advise the young preacher to abandon himself 
to the full flow of his thoughts and feelings. Let him pour him- 
self forth upon his paper. Careless of rule or order, let the cur- 
rent freely flow. And after that, let him carefully revise: it is in 
the revision that his knowledge of the rules of rhetoric will bested 
him much. He will see where he is redundant, and discover 
where he ought to enlarge. He will cut down his figures, and 
reform his metaphors; and, by curtailing his digressions and 
parentheses, he will reduce the whole composition to something 
like lucid order, Such, | conceive, was the process with respect 
to most of those relics of ancient eloquence which we now pos- 
sess. ‘The only difference is, that so far as the modern pulpit ts 
concerned, the process of correction takes place now before the 
discourse is delivered ; whereas, in ancient times, it was delivered 
first, then written, and after that corrected. The ancient 
preachers, like the ancient orators, were accustomed to collect 
their topics before mounting the pulpit, and for the most part to 
trust for words to their natural powers. In most churches we 
read that there were ta xuyezPo, or short-hand writers, who were 
sometimes appointed by the preacher himself. By these the ser- 
mons were taken down, and afterwards reduced by the author to 
their present state. We read of Origen, that he would permit no 
such notes to be taken by the raxvyeago till he was sixty years 
of age. From the multiplicity of his employments he may have 
been accustomed to preach extempore, or without premeditation, 
and was thus unwilling to have his thoughts published. This 
was not the custom with the best preachers. By internal evi- 
dence, we may decide that the generality of St. Chrysostom’s 
homilies could not have been delivered without much previous 
thought. On one occasion, upon his return from banishment, 
the people were so anxious once more to hear their beloved 
bishop, that they forced him into the episcopal throne, and com- 
pelled him to address them extempore. But the very circum- 
stance of this fact being mentioned as something extraordinary, 
proves that such was not his general rule. 

As a general rule, I regard the custom that prevails in our 
own country, of reading sermons, as a good one. To those who 
are unable to compose a sermon every week (and it is more than 
we can demand of any profession to supply us with twelve thou- 
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sand authors), it saves much unprofitable trouble,—for unprofit- 

able the trouble would be, if those who are unable to compose a 
weekly sermon were obliged to learn by heart the composition of 
some one else. This was the case in the primitive church, and 
Iam glad to be able to quote the high authority of St. Austin, 
in behalf of those who are compelled, from want of ability, to 
have recourse to others for their sermons. He observes that, if 
they take what has been well written by others, and commit it to 
memory, and preach it to the people, if called to that office, they 
are not to be blamed ; for thus there are many preachers of the 
truth, which ts very useful, and not many masters, while they all 
speak the things of the one truee-Master, and there are no schisms 
among them, ‘ All that 1s required,” he continues, “ is, that 
they compose their own lives answerably with God’s word, and 
earnestly pray that he would make his word in their mouths 
edifying to others.” 

But it is not on this account only, or chiefly, that | commend 
the custom. Where the object is not so much to inflame the 
passions, as to inform the understanding, it seems decorous in the 
teacher to shew that he has well weighed what he is about to 
say. In expounding the truth, I do not like to witness hesita- 
tion; it detracts from our confidence. And the nightly exposures 
which take place in the House of Commons may convince us 
what preaching would be, were the custom to prevail against 
written sermons. The custom of reading sermons prev vailed in 
this country before the Reformation, for we find it alluded to by 
Erasmus, as td quod multi frigidée faciunt in Anglia. It may 
sometimes render our discourses frigid, but it prevents the 
spumeus verborum ambitus, by which we are disgusted in the 
conventicle, and not unfrequently abroad. These written sermons 
were called bosom sermons, because the preaching friar carried 
them about in his bosom, and pulled them out as occasion 
required. The tables are now reversed. The bosom sermon is 
adopted by the regular preacher; the itinerant extemporizes. At 
the period of the Reformation, the custom of writing sermons 
before preaching very generally prevailed ; because, where divines 
were liable to be accused of preaching heresy or popery, it was of 
importance to be able to produce the very notes of what had been 
delivered. And so has it continued to be, to the present day ; and 
long may the custom remain ; for, though not unattended with 
evils, it has this good effect, that although we may occasionally 
hear elsewhere a more splendid effusion than escapes from our 
own pulpits, r yet we venture to affirm, that there is not, and that 
there never has been a country, in which so many practically 


useful sermons are delivered, every Sunday, as there are in 
England. 
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The great evil which results from the custom of reading ser- 
mons from the pulpit is this, that in writing them the author is 
too apt to think not of what will persuade, but of what ought to 
persuade. He does not speak, as the ancients styled it, economi- 
cally. The same arguments are applied, in the same manner, to 
very diflerent congregations. The sermon is written as a stock 
sermon, to suit all occasions, and every thing 1s said upon the 
subject that can be said. The old rule was, to exhaust a subject ; 
and, by observing this rule, Jeremy Taylor, especially, is led ocea- 
sionally to injure his cause by the adduction not only of those 
strong reasons which he could so eloquently enforce, but also of 
weak arguments. I should say, on the contrary, never think 
of exhausting your subject, but think solely of your congrega- 
tion. Are your auditors likely to see the force of ¢his Ime of 
argument, and is that truth of a nature to make an impression on 
them? [apprehend that the popularity of Dissenting preachers 
results from their discovery of this great rule in the art of rhetoric. 
They adapt themselves to their audience. They seek not to 
elucidate their subject, but to persuade their hearers. How 
seldom are the sermons of a dissenting teacher published! And 
for this very reason, that what was effective in the congregation 
will not be equally effective in the closet, since the class of per- 
sons addressed is very diflerent. Whereas, some of the best 
essays in our language appear in the shape of sermons delivered 
in our churches ; and which, because they are essays, while they 
are read with profit, were not heard with equal profit by the 
mnajority of those to whom they were orginally addressed. 

What has been hitherto said has reference chietly to the form 
and manner of sermons and of preaching ; on this point L con- 
sider that the modern style of preaching in England resembles 
that which prevailed when the pulpit of Constantinople was occu- 
on by St. Chrysostom, and that of Hippo by St. Augustin. 

n matter, and in depth of scriptural learning and thought, it ts 
needless to observe, that the moderns, as compared with the 
ancient English divines, are mere dwarfs. 1 cannot recom- 
mend too strongly the observations of Mr. Alexander Knox to 
the late Bishop of Limerick, with which I conclude :— 

“What Llorace says is quite to the point— 

* Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto: 
kt quocunque volunt animum auditoris agunto. 
Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adsunt 


Hlumani vultus. Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primuim ipsi tibi; tune tua me infortunia ledent.’ 


“ The putcura is all that a man, who does not himself feel, can attain to; 
the putcia ts the offspring of an impressed and interested heart. But if such 
effects were to be produced by the mere feeling exhibition of human distress, 
what may not be looked for trom Divine truths, interesting to the hearer no 
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we 


less than to the speaker, and interesting, beyond all that can be conceived, to 
every natural sentiment of man, when done justice to in the same way that 
Horace here demands for the drama? A witty poet has well said— 


‘ The specious sermons of a worldly man 
Are little more than flashes in the pan ; 
The mere haranguing upon what men call 
Morality, is powder without ball : 
But he who preaches with a Christian grace 
Fires at our vices, and the shot takes place.’ 

“ But you also ask, ‘what do I conceive to be the mean between cold 
morality and wild enthusiasm?’ To this I answer, that the mean between all 
extremes is Christianity, as given in the New Testament. An attention to 
Christ’s religion, as taught by himself, as exemplified in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and as expanded and ramified in the Epistles, particularly of St. 
Paul, is the best and only preservative against coldness, against fanaticism, 
and against superstition. I agree, however, with Mrs. Chapone, in her inge- 
nious essay on the subject, that coldness is a far more dangerous extreme than 
over much heat. The one may consist with real goodness; nay, may be the 
consequence of real goodness, commixing with a perturbed imagination, or 
an ill-formed judgment. But coldness can be resolved only into an absolute 
want of feeling. Enthusiasm is excess, but coolness is want of vitality. The 
enthusiast, in a moral view, is insane ; which implies the possibility of reco- 
very, and perhaps a partial or occasional recurrence of reason. The cold 
person is like the idiot, whose reason never shews itself, and whose con- 
valescence is desperate.” —(Burnet’s Lives, edited by Bishop Jebb, Introduct. 
pp. 8, 9.) 

How well Bishop Jebb profited by this advice of his friend, 
though both of these eminent persons are now gone to their rest, 
three volumes of comparable sermons still live, and will go 
down to posterity, to bear witness. I am happy to know that 
we may even yet profit by the labours of Bishop Jebb’s pen, his 
correspondence, during thirty years, with Mr. Knox, having been 
given to the public by his learned chaplain. Of the Bishop it 
may be truly said :—oioy tov hoyor, TOIOVOE Paci Tov TLOTFOV, Mas O1OV TOV 

Teomov, TONVOE MX TOV AOTYOY EMEOEIMVUTO. 


W. F. H. 


OF COLOGNE, AS A RELIGIOUS METROPOLIS, AND CONSEQUENTLY 
A SEAT OF THE FINE ARTS, IN THE MIDDLE AGEs, 


‘L’ ancienne école Allemande, pendant long-temps oubliée dans le pays méme ou 
elle prit naissance, et completement ignorée dans le reste de l'Europe, mérite de 
fixer toute l’attention des amis des arts et leur histoire.” 


As an admirer of the fine arts, I have often regretted and been 
surprised that so little should have been said on the first intro- 
duction of the art of painting into the west and north of Europe, 
as well as of its style and character when first introduced. From 
most of the historical accounts which have been published of 
this interesting subject one would suppose that it had been little 
cultivated previous to the formation of the Italian and Flemish 
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schools, or that even what had previously existed was principally 
confined to Italy itself. But there is every reason to suppose that 
whilst Cimabue at Florence was abandoning the formal and 
mechanical system of his Byzantine masters for the study of 
nature, there had long existed on the banks of the Rhine a band 
of artists pursuing the same course. This ancient Roman frontier, 
which once formed the great military barrier for preventing the 
irruptions of what the imperial legions contemptuously called 
“the barbarian,” became at an early period a central point for 
the establishment of Christian missions and the labours of the 
primitive fathers, who sought to convert these barbarous tribes 
from their Saxon idolatry to the Christian faith ; and the cities 
of Cologne, Tréves, Mentz, and Strasbourg, on the Moselle and 
the Rhine, from military fortresses, were gradually raised to 
ecclesiastical principalities, or so many points of religious civiliza- 
tion. There were bishops in those cities even as early as the 
fourth century. But Cologne, from her pre-eminence as an 
ancient Roman colony and “imperial city, was more particularly 
remarkable as the seat and centre of these pious establishments, 
and obtained, from the number of its churches, as well as from 
the eminence ‘of its clergy, and the reliques of its martyrs, the dis- 
tinguished appellation of “ The holy city.” The foundation of so 
many splendid edifices would naturally induce numbers of excel- 
lent artists to resort thither for the employment of their talents in 
embellishing them; for the art of painting, even from its most 
ancient pagan origin, had been reserved almost exclusively for the 
decoration of temples and other sacred purposes. The Greek 
or Byzantine church adopted the same system of exciting the 
fervour of its new converts, by ornamenting the cathedrals ‘with 
representations of scriptural subjects ; and it is to this custom 
that we are indebted for the introduction and cultivation of this 
art amongst the northern nations at a very remote period. The 
city of Cologne, from her strength, position, and importance, and 
from her still existing monuments, appears to have been the only 
favoured spot, during the ages of barbarism and misrule, that 
could afford suflicient employment or prote ction to the Byzantine 
artist, or enjoy the civilizing influence of his pencil. 

It is true that previous to ‘the revival of the arts in the thirteenth 
century, both painting and design partook of the rudeness of the 
age, and had sunk almost into mere mechanical employments. 
There were regular manufactories of saints under the direction of 
the clergy, of which we may form some idea from the pictures of 
Madonnas still painted at Susda/, a town in Russia, precisely on 
the ancient Greek model, and even now a staple : article of commerce 
in catholic countries. Their improvement, indeed, must have 
been lamentably retarded whilst the northern tribes were ravaging 
Europe, and disputing t the remnant of the Roman dominion. 
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Architecture, of which painting is only the handmaid and the 
embellishment, lay in abeyance. The Vandal and the Hun 
swept away the monuments of Roman civilization, and nobody 
was left to build up till the powerful hand of Charlemagne 
interposed for a time. The church itself was rent with schism by 
the rival priesthoods of Rome and Constantinople ; and, to com-: 
plete the mental darkness of the people, a general consternation 
prevailed at one time that the world was to be destroyed during the 
millenary year. All progress in the fine arts was suspended, con- 
cluding it to be useless to erect new edifices for public worship. 
Timeat length dissipated this alarm, and, the panic having subsided, 
the friends of religion and the arts proceeded with energy to give 
new splendour to the celebration of their religious ceremonies. It 
is accordingly from the twelfth century that we begin to perceive 
that imposing series of Gothic, Saracenic, or Byzantine architec- 
ture, which is the delight of every beholder. In this great regene- 
ration of society, Cologne holds a very distinguished place ; and 
there can be no doubt that the Byzantine painters, the only artists 
then of eminence, resorted thither afresh for the construction and 
decoration of those magnificent cathedrals, of which so many still 
remain to excite our admiration. 

Let it not be supposed that the great distance from the By- 
zantine capital to the Rhine could be an insuperable obstacle 
to this intercourse. It must be remembered that the Romans 
had bequeathed to modern Europe a monument of industry, 
greater in value than all her victories—the imperial causeway,— 
connecting even the walls of Antonine and Adrian with Constan- 
tinople and Palestine, and, like a great artery of civilization, 
circulating a knowledge of sciences and arts. It must not, there- 
fore, appear surprising if Cologne, from her situation, her epis- 
copal influence, and her high calling to effect the conversion of the 
Germanic tribes, became an emporium of the fine arts, or that 
she should at length found within her walls an academy of 
painting, which may be traced down to the Flemish school, into 
which it uitimately merged. 

If the decline of the Roman empire brought barbarism along 
with it over Europe for a time, we must acknowledge that we are 
indebted for the preservation of the fine arts to the ardour of our 
ancestors in the founding of churches and religious houses in the 
north of Europe, and to the encouragement of Greek artists. It is 
true their style was formal and mannered, like the rites and cere- 
monies of their church, but they had happily established a prin- 
ciple, coeval with the origin of the art—a symmetry in the dis- 
tribution of the subject,—from which the ancient schools of 
painting never departed ; and it Is supposed by Goethe that it is 
in an adherence to this rule, observable in the numerous spect- 
mens of art they have transmitted to us, that the merit of the 
Vou. Vi.—Sept. 1834. = 4 
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Byzantine school consists, and that it had a happy influence on 
the progress of the art at a later period. 

The peculiar character of the Greek paintings, is their golden 
grounds, and glories round the heads of their saints, with angular, 
sharp drapery, as if copied from sculptured images ; and this 
monotonous uniformity of the eastern schools prevailed for a long 
period on the banks of the Rhine. Many remarkable specimens 
of these ancient artists were contained in a collection made by 
Messrs. Boisser¢e, of Heidelberg, which has since passed into the 
cabinet of the King of Prussia, in which it was curious to trace 
the sensible progress and tendency towards the softness and 
delicacy of more modern art. And many more are still preserved 
in the collection of the city of Cologne, as records of her ancient 
celebrity in the arts. 

Some of the events recorded in the annals of this city had, ‘ 
undoubtedly, a most propitious influence in accelerating the 
progress and perfection of the Colognese school. The most 
remarkable were the legend of the martyrdom of St. Ursula, (a 
British or Welsh princess,) and her pretended inhumation on the 
site of one of the churches, with 11,000 of her companions, in the 
fourth century; and the acquisition of the heads of the Three Magi, 
transferred from Milan in the twelfth. These legendary records of 
the patron saints of the city were inexhaustible resources for the 
artists in an age of superstition, and consequently their aumbers 
and celebrity increased till the close of the fourteenth or the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, at which _ a modest and anony- 
mous artist produced a picture which, for the correctness of its 
design and the beauty of its execution, is considered the point of 
transition between the ancient Byzantine models and the more 
natural and attractive landscape in the back grounds which adorns 
the productions of the Flemish School. | 

This great composition, which still attracts crowds of admiring 
strangers to the Dom of Cologne, is one of the most remarkable 
pictures which has come down to our times. It is divided into 
five compartments, representing the Annunciation of the Virgin, 
and the Adoration of the Magi, with St. Ursula and her fellow- 
martyrs. The whole is of the most brilliant execution. The 
gold grounds are superseded in this production by tapestry and 
architectural ornaments. Albert Durer himself, says a modern 
artist, has not attained, either in colouring or design, the graceful 
elegance and beauty of this picture. 

Much research has been made to discover the origin of this 
painting, and it has been found to be indisputably of the latter 
end of the fourteenth century, or early in the fifteenth. For in 
the year 1396, the city of Cologne changed its previously aristo- 
cratic form of administration to one more similar to the Roman 
republic ; the new senate introduced the custom of offering 
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prayers to their patron saints before each deliberation of their 
assembly ; and for this purpose they ordered this noble picture as 
an altar-piece, which remained in the council-chamber till the 
French revolution, when it was concealed. 

But much more inquiry has been instituted to ascertain the name 
of the artist ; and amongst the numerous conjectures that have been 
made, the opinion of M. Fiorillo, in his History of the Art of 
Design in Gutnawe, was for some time considered as the most 
probable. He attributed it to a painter of the name of William 
of Cologne, whose name occurs in the Annals of the Frankfort 
Dominicans (published by Senkenberg), from which the follow- 
ing, under the rubric of 1380, is an extract :— 


“« Kodem tempore Colonia erat pictor optimus, cui non fuit similis tn arte sua ; 
dictus fuit W1LHELMUS; depinzit enim homines quasi viventes.”’ 


This opinion appeared to receive confirmation when, on con- 
sulting the archives of the city of Cologne itself, it was found 
that in the year 1370, a painter called Wi/helm von Herle (from 
the name of a village near Cologne) lived in that city. 

A still more interesting testimony has, however, since been ob- 
tained respecting this anonymousartist, from a no less distinguished 
individual than a great master in the same art, A/bert Durer, 
who visited Cologne in 1520, and who tells us with great naiveteé, 
in his Journal of a Visit to the Netherlands, that he gave two 
white pieces of money to see this picture. At that time it was 
in the senators’ chapel, its original destination, and Albert says 
it was painted by an artist of the name of Stephen. 

These various testimonies are all important, as they coincide in 
proving, ina most unequivocal manner, that Cologne possessed 
in the fourteenth century, not one only, but many artists eminent 
in their profession. This is interesting in an historical point of 
view, as it is a period long previous to any traces or records we 
have of this art in the Low Countries, to the establishment of 
St. Luke’s Guild at Antwerp, or the school of the Van Eycks 
at Bruges. Indeed, it is evident from the curious collection 
of ancient paintings made by M. Le Chanoine Wallraff, of 
Cologne, which he has lately bequeathed to his native city, that 
the art of painting flourished here from very remote antiquity, 
as specimens are yet to be seen in some of the churches which 
date as early as the year 1000. These curious vestiges of the 
art are all on the Byzantine or Greek model, from which the 
remarkable picture in question is a first deviation. Here we first 
begin to perceive grace and animation in the figures, which have 
no longer the appearance of statues, but resemble the animated 
productions of a later period. It must have been the hitherto 
unrecorded works of this school which called forth the admiration 
of our Archbishop Arundel, in 1407, (for the Van Eycks were as 
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yet “ unknown to fame,”) when he exclaimed, “ Beyond the sea 
are the best paintings that ever I saw.” 
With the name of Van Eyck, and the arrival of the two 
brothers of that name at Bruges in Flanders, with which place 
their name has insensibly, but erroneously, become identified, as 
natives of that city, opens a brilliant era in the history of the 
arts, since denominated the Flemish school, of which they may 
be said to have been the illustrious founders. But we are never 
told where they acquired their inimitable skill. We are left to 
conjecture, from their meagre history, that they invented every 
thing. It would, however, not be very difticult to prove, perhaps, 
that they, as well as the Hans Hemmelincks, the Israel von 
Meckenens, the Francis von Bocholts, and numbers of their 
countrymen and contemporaries, well known to have been accom- 
sched artists, were all disciples of the Colognese school. We 
should find probably that the Van Eycks brought from thence to 
Bruges their knowledge even of painting in oils, which was an 
object of great research long before their time. For the popular 
story of their being the inventors of it, and of Ant. da Messina 
coming from Italy to be instructed in the new discovery by Jean 
Van Eyck must be abandoned altogether ; since Jean died in 
1441, and Messina, whose pictures are all dated between 1470 
and 1478, was only born in 1447, This we do know with cer- 
tainty, that they were not Flemings, any more than the other artists 
above-mentioned, who were all from the circle of the lower Rhine, 
Binge the same dialect of low German which is spoken in 
that district to this day. The Van Eycks were born at Maes- 
Eyck* on the Meuse, in the proximity of Cologne. They were 
contemporaries with Stephen and Wilhelm von Herle. In the 
most celebrated of their productions, the Lamb of the Apocalypse, 
they have retained the Byzantine style of golden grounds in the 
centre panels of that great composition. And what is still more 
remarkable as evidence of their education at Cologne, is the 
frequent introduction into their other pictures of scenery of the 
Rhine, and of the Meuse in the serie pment of Maes-stricht.+ 
Hans Hemmelinck, in particular, has, by an ingenious allegory, 
inscribed the name of his country and birth-place on the chef 
d’ceuvre of his pencil, at Bruges, the shrine of St. Ursula; thus, 
to all appearance, intentionally representing the history of the 
patron saint of his native city, and embellishing it with all the 
beauties of “the castellated Rhine,” as a record for posterity. 
The claims, therefore, of the city of Cologne, to be ranked as 
one of the most ancient schools of art, are both numerous and 
legitimate ; and this pre-eminence she would doubtless have 
retained much longer but for the rising prosperity of the Low 
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Countries, which led her artists to seek celebrity in more flourish- 
ing cities. If we examine her architecture, we shall find it to be 
of “the most ancient in Europe, and we have proofs that she en- 
couraged both painting and sculpture from a very remote period. 
Even “at the revival of the arts in Europe, we find Cologne 
earlier in the field than many of her contemporaries. [n_ paper- 
making, card-making, and typography, she preceded most. ‘Two 
improvements in the latter invention—the use of signatures and 
pagination— though once attributed to Venice, had their origin 
within her walls. It is evident that she owe d nothing to Italy 
but what she derived in common with that country ‘from the 
capital of the Eastern empire. We are, therefore, justly entitled 
to infer that the Colognese school took precedence—was the 

herceau—of the Flemish, and was simultaneous with, although 
perfectly independent of, the Italian school; so that, whatever she 
might be indebted for to the Italians sivce the revival of the art 
of paintimg under the Medici, its existence in the north, at an 
earlier period, was not their work. 

When M. Heincken was pleased to assert that “lart de la 
peinture a été surement exercé en Italie avant qu’il soit passé 
chez les autres nations de |’ Europe,” M. Gasparoli, of Antwerp, 
subjoined the following note ; and I cannot better conclude these 
short remarks than by citing the words of that experienced and 
distinguished friend of the arts :— :— 


“Cela n’est rien moins que prouvé. Il faudrait pour cela avoir parcouru 
les annales et vielles chroniques des autres pays pour en parler avec une 
telle assurance. Il est probable que les Grecs aient été les maitres des 
Romains avant la destruction de leur empire. Mais il ne faut pas confondre les 
époques, et les joindre au renouvellement des arts en Italie sous Léon X., mais 
apres la destruction de |’ empire d’ Orient. 

“L’art de la peinture a |’ huile est plus ancien qu’on ne le pense, et plus 
ancien que Jean Van Eyck, quoique celui-ci puisse avoir été le premier qui 
I" ait pratiqué aux Pays- Bas.” 


ee ———— 
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Sirk,—I observe with regret that the communications of your cor- 
respondents under the head “ Notices of the Olden 'Time’’ have been 
gradually decreasing, and, being desirous of reviving and cherishing this 
portion of the British Magazine, Lsend you, for insertion, transcripts of 
two very curious documents prese ‘rved in the ve stry of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity in Coventry. ‘They are highly illustrative of the inte- 
rior economy of the English Church at that period, containing much 
minutiee that is rare ‘ly if ever found in such a connected form ; and 
indeed it has never been my lot, during the course of a tolerably long 
life ac tive ‘ly devote | to antiquarian pursuits, to meet with any similar 
papers, It is my intention to follow up the present communication 
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with illustrations of some of the customs noticed in these “ Con- 
stitutions,’’ in case you think such matters would be acceptable to 
your readers and encourage me to proceed.* 


1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. 
Leamington, June ith, 1834. 


OFFICE OF THE DEACONS. 


M* y‘ thes be ye cos’tic’ons off ye offesse off ye dekyn off y* t'nite 
churche made in ye yere off our lorde a meccclx and ij yer. 

In p'mis the dekyn schall every day hopyn ye churche durrs at vj 
off ye clok and delyver to ye pryste y‘ syngythe ye tnite masse, a 
boke and a chales and a vestment, and wan masse ys don to se ye 
sayd boke and chales and vestment be leyd up in ye vestre. It’ ye 
sayd dekyn schall ryng all in to matens w‘ hys Felo at ev’y com’emo- 
rac’on and ix lessons. It’m ye sayd dekyn schall beyr Forthe ye 
boks for matens belongyng to ye sowthe syde off ye quere, and wan 
matens ys don to beyr them in to ye vestre a gayne. It’ ye sayd 
dekyn schall ring wt ys Fellow to hye masse and syng in ye quere at 
ye masse, and wan masse ys don to se y' ye chales and ye boks be 
lokkyd sure in ye vestre. It'm ye s ayd dekyn sc hall be at ye 
churche a gayn be i ii) off cloke to he ‘Ip to ryng all in to ev yn song } vit 
yt be -a com’emorac’on or a Feste off ix ‘lessons or dowbull Feste. 
It’ ye sayd dekyn schall syng evyn song on ye sowthe syde in ye 
quer and yif yt ‘be wolyday or dowbull Feste ye sayd dekyn schall be 
rectur in ye quer For ye sowthe syde off ye quer. It'm wan evyn 
song ys don ye sayd dekyn schall make sure ye vestre and se y'‘ all 
ye boks be in. It'm he schall lokk ye churche durrs at a co’venyant 
owr. It'm ye sayd dekyn schall ryng day bell wt won bell every 
day. It’ he schall fynde a dekyn to rede ye gospell at hye masse 
every sonday and w oly day. It’m he schall se ye Florthe | floor] off 
ye quere and ye florthe off ye body off ye churche be swe py d every 
ty me wan yt hath nede. It'm ye “sayd deken schall se y‘ ye leds 
ovyr ye quer and ovyr ye body ‘off ye churche be made clene every 
tyme wan they have nede, and yff yt be a snowe to voyd ye guttars 
leste they be stoppyd. It’ ye sayd ‘dekyn shall set a “Form at ye 
p’ory [Priory | dur on palm sonday ‘or ye stac’ons, wen y‘ ys don he 
schall cawse yt to be set a For haliendl rode for ye p'ste to syng 
ave rex. It'm ye sayd dekyn shall bring a woly wat’ stoke wt wat' 
for hys p'te every sonday for ye p'ste to make woly wat". Also ye 
sayd dekyn schall hyng a towell about ye Fant at estur and at 
wytsonty de. It'm he shall see y‘ ther be ilj copys browght down to 
ye Fant For prysts to syng rex sanctoru’. It’ ye sayd dekyn schall 
every sonday beyr woly watur of hys chyld’n to every howse in hys 
warde and he to have hys dewty off every man aft" hys degre 
quarterly. Also ye sayd de kyn se hall se ye woly cake every sonday 
be kyte a quordyng fout according | for” every mans degre and he 
schall beyr ye woly bred to serve ye pepyll in ye northe syde off ye 


* These illustrations will be most acceptable.—Ep. 
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churche and he to go to them on ye xij" day For hys offeryng to ye 
rep'acone off hys syrples. It'm ye said dekyn and his folow schall 
every p’ ‘neypall Feste w uyte on ye churche wardens at ye thryd peel 
off ye fyrste evy’song to aray ye hye awter w* clothys nessessary For 
yt. Also ye sayd dekyn schall worden [ordain] a barrell on schere 
thursday & on est" evyn & on wyttson evyn For hys pt a gayne ye 
byttar* brying wat" lor ye awters and. ye Fante. I'm ye sayd 
dekyn schall at every snowe be wt hys Felowe and voyd ye florthe 
off ye stepyll and caste owte ye snowe for [to prevent] rotyng ye 
tymb*. Also he schall se in his quarter y* ye clapurs off ye bells 
hyng in ordur and to se ye bawdryks be sur and yfle they be nott to 
sc me ‘~we to ye churche wardens yt they may be mended in sesen, and 
) shewe to them ye bell ropps in lyk manner. Also he schall 

se ye pallm’® be brenny d For ye askys sche) y* schal be dawlte on 
aske wensday. Also ‘he schall poy d For palme on palmsonday for 
his p’te. Also. he schall wache ye sepulcur on Astur evyn tyll ye 
resurrec’ion be don, then he and hys Felow schall take downe ye 
lentty clothys a bowte ye Awter and a For ye rode. Also he schall 
order on schere thursday a byrche besom for ye pryst yt waschythe 
ye Awters. Also iij dysciplyn rodds For hys p’te. And he schall 
helpe to sarve the parechshers [parishioners] of bred and alle and 
other things at mylbornes derege & meynleys & other dereg’st y* byn 
made of the churche cost. And hys Fellowe schall greese ye bellys 
and Fynde gresse therto wan they nede. And they schall have ye 
prfetts apna, off ye bells wan they rynge for any quorse or obett. 
Also ye sayd dekyn and hys Felow schall ryng ye bells at ye 

cum’ yng off ye kyng and ye quene and ye p’ince, yff they flawte 
{make defalt] ye dekyn and hys felow to beyr ye lose. It’ ye sayd 
dekyn schall tende ye lampe and to Feche oyl and ryschys weyr ye 
churchwardens wyll asyne y™. It’m ye say rd dekyn ‘schall kevyr ye 
pylpyt w' a pall wan any doct* prechys. Also ye dekyn schall lynde 

a dekyn to beyr ye crysmatory to ye l’ante wan they go a pressess’con 
in est’ weke. It’m he schall hyng Forthe ye vykars banar on ye 

churche woly day and to take yt down a gayn ye viij™ day. It'm 
ye sayd dekyn schall go w* ye p’ste wan he gothe to veset ye sek in 

hys ward or else won in hys stede, It’ also ye sayd dekyn and his 

Felow schall ev ery sonday and hye day Folde ye Albus & Vestmentts 

y‘ be ocupyed y* day. It'm ye sayd dekyn and hys Felow schall 

he ‘Ipe ye churche w ardens to cover ye Awter and ye rode in lent wt 

lentyn clothys and to hyng ye vayle in ye quere and ye churche 

wardens schall gyffe them money to drynke. It'm ye sayd dekyn 

schall ryng ye grete bell to complyn every sett" —_ in lentt, Also ye 

dekyn (se ‘hall) leche every quors to churche in hys syrples y‘ 

desse sssythe in hys warde & he to have For hys alien It'm ye sayd 

dekyn schall every sett" day & woly evyn be at churche w* hys 

felysc ‘hep and ryng noon as ye Fest requerythe. It’m he shall knoll 

to hy masse sacryng every sonday and woly day, he won quarter & 


———— Le 
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* Water-carrier. + Obits kept in the chureh. 
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hys Felow anod' and every p'sesse’on day to knoll ye pressessc’on 
ly kewyse. It'm at every pressessc’on to brynge ‘orthe pressess’ conars 
a quordyng for hys syde off ye quere and to se they be born in to ye 
vestre wan ye press’c’on ys don. It’m he schall se ye durr at ye hye 
awter ende be lokyd ther as ye sacramente standyeth and] ye mare- 
~~ ) be brought i in at every wedyng in hys warde wan ye ‘weddyng 

‘sdon. Also he shall have off eve ry p'denar [pardoner] V ‘ cumyth i ij" 
al ye sayd dekyn schall lende to hym a syrples to go w ye preste 
in to ye pylpyt. Also ye sayd dekyn schall go on All halowe day at 
evyn a mong ye pepyll in ye northe syd off ye churche and gedyr 
money off them for ye ryngars y* ryng ‘For all crystyn solls. It’ he 
schall F ynde won to ryng @ pressesse’on every sonday and his felow 
lykewysse. [Cetera desunt. 

M* y‘ these be ye co’stituc’ens be longyng to ye offesse of ye 
sec’nde de kyn off ye trinitie churche. 

Inp’ mis the de kyn schal be at churche every weke day alfe owr a 
For vij a cloke and ryng ye sec’nd bell a peel to matens yff yt bea 
Feste of ix lessons or a com’emorac’on, yff yt be fowll Saget Fest he 
schall ryng ij bells at ye sec’nde pell. It’ ye sayd deken schal be at 
churche and helpe to ryng all in to matens and masse and evynsong 
w' hys Felow, yff yt be a Kery he schall ryng won bell ym self a 
sartayn space as ye ordynall spesyffythe. It’ he schall berr Forthe 
off ye vestre all syche boks nessessary For ye northe syde off ye quer 
for mattens & masse and evynsong, and he schall syng in ye quer 
daly serves on ye same northe syd and yff yt be sonday or woly 
day he schal be rectur and begyn all ye salmys for yt syd off ye quer, 
and wan sarves ys don he schall beyr all syche boks as ys ocupiid 
on y' syde and le ‘vy theme in ther place Ww yeh ys ordenyd For them 
in ve vestre, It? he schall do hys dewty at ev yn song in lyke maner. 
It’ ve sayd dekyn schall syng C ‘urffew ev ery nyght at vil off ye cloke 
and wan yt ys don he schall serche ye churche all abowte lest ther 
be any p'son lyeing i in any sete or corner and yen lokk ye churche 
dursure, It’ ye sayd de kyn schall swepe ye F lorthe off ye sowthe side 
hyell [aisle] off the churche every tyine wan yt athe ede and also 
make clene ve leds off ye same hye ii wan yt ys nede, and at every 
snowe to voyd ye guttars off ye same hyell lest ye pepys be stoppyd. 
It’ he schall be subdekyn every sonday and woly day at pressession 
and masse and read ye py still, It’ he schall every woly day help 
hys felow to folde up all sych albys & westements y are ocupyed y‘ 
day and at every pressessio’ bryng korthe pressessc’ onars a cording 
for hys syd off ye quer and wane ye pressessc’on is don to ley them 
in ther place a gayne in ve vestre. It’ ye sayd dekyn schall have all ye 
weddyngs y' ye women be in hys w arde & he schall kepe ye offerryngs 
at ve masse “of ve sayd weddyngs and wan masse ys don he schall 
bryng up ye boke y'ye p ‘ste wedds them wt & also ye ij tapers off 
ye vykars wyche be ocupyed at ye masse. It’ ye sayd dekyn schall 
greyse ve bells and Finde gresse ther to, he won quartar “and hys 
Fellow ye ao and also he schal se in hys quartar y‘ ve bawdry ks 
off ve bells | ce sur & ve clapers off ve bells hung in ordur, yif they 
be hott he schall se hewe vec hure he wardens, _" ve bawdryks may he 
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mendyd in seson. It’ he schall se ye bell ropps in lyke maner also 
he schall knyll [ring] ye pressessc’on every p’sessc’on day and also 
every sonday and woly day knyll to hye masse sacryng in his quarter. 
It’ he schal se ye woly bred be dawlte every sonday on ye sowthe syde 
off ye churche every man in his degre, and he to go among them on 
twylffe day at evyn song to have hys reward towards ye rep’acone of 
hys syrples: also he schall be wt hys Felowe & se y‘ ye palmes be 
brennyd For askys a gayne askewennysday, also he shall p’oyd For 
palme a gayne palme sonday suffyscyant for hys warde. It’ ye said 
dekyn schall go w‘ ye preste wan he gothe w‘ ye sacrament to any sek 
body in hys warde. It’ he schall feche every quorsc’es (corpse) in 
hys warde to churche in hys syrples and he to have for hys labur. 
It’ ye sayd dekyn schall on est" evyn go to the churche wardens and 
cawse theme to p’oyd For collys y‘ ye halowd F'yr schal be off and ye 
sayd dekyn shall se ye collys be leyd on ye sowthe syde off ye Font 
& he to se they be co’venyantly kyndld a gayne ye preste cu’ to 
halow ye~I*yr. Also he schall p’oyd for a vessell and hys Fellow 
a nodur For ye byttar wan he schall bryng watur for ye Fonte. It’ 
he schall wache ye sepulcur on gode Fryday att nyght, also he schall 
se y‘ ye dur at ye hye Awter ende were ye sacrament stondyth and 
ye manewells (7) lythe be every day lokkyd. Also he schall every 
sonday and woly day ryng ye sec’nde peel to matens at syche howr 
as ys wont to be. Also he schall helpe hys Fellow to make clene ye 
Florthe off ye stepyll wan yt athe nede & also to caste owte ye 
snowe off ye stepyll wan ther ys any. It’m he schall order on 
scherthe thursday at ye waschyng of ye awtar a byrche besom and 
hys Felowe a nodur and iij dysplyng roddes. It’m ye sayd dekyn 
schall se ther be wyn to powr on ye crossys of ye awters and also a 
woly wat* stobe For to beyr ye wat" y* schall wasche ye awtars & hys 
Felow anod'. Also ye sayd dekyn schall go on all hallow day at 
evyn among ye pepyll in ye sowthe syde off ye churche and gedyr 
off them money For ye ringars y* ryng for all crystyn solls. It’m ye 
sayd dekyn schall hyng ye wyrys ovyr. ye hy awtar at crystymas 
w' yve and candyls off ye vykers coste. Also ye sayd dekyn schall 
on ye dedycac’on day in ye mornyng bryng Forthe in to ye quer 
syche skonsys For to set in candyls For ye quer as be orderyd ther 
For ye wyntur tym and he schall wan ye seson ys don se y* they be 
leyd in ther place a gayn, y‘ ys in ye neydur Almery be hynde ye 
hye Awter. Item he schall delyver to ye churchyng off women a 
tapur and bred for woly brede. It'm he schall ryng For quorsyes 
& obetts and have alfe ye p fett off ye bells and ye todur dekyn ye 
wodur alffe, Also he schall ryng a gayne ye cum’yng off ye byschop 
and off ye kyng ye quene and ye prynce. Also he schall every 
prynsipall Feste at ye Ferste evynsong sens ye pepill in ye sowthe 
syde off ye churche. Also he schall F'ynd alffe ye ryngars to ryng a 
pressesc’on every sonday and woly day. Also he schall every sonday 
bryng hys woly wat" stok wt wat’ For to be made woly water and 
hys felow lyke wyse. Also he shall ryng to complyn every feryall 
day in lentt wt ye Fyrste bell. Also he schall every day make redy ye 
hye Awter For ye p'ste to syng hye masse and he schall Feche Forth 
Vout, VI.— Sept. 1834. 2m 
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ye masse boke and ye chales and se ye p’ste have bread and wyne. 
‘And he schall cawse a chylde to atende to ye p’ste at masse and wan 
masse ys done he schall beyr up ye boke and ye chales in to the 
place agayne. Also he schalle helpe to sarve at ev 'y drenkyng after 
ev’y derege done at ye coste of ye churche. 


CHURCH AND PARISH BOOKS OF DARTINGTON, DEVONSHIRE, 


(Continued from p. 147.) 


v} per of vestymetts spend. 
On per of rede vellffet in brodrye spend. 


One per of rede satyn w" blew vevett in the bak. 
On sute off gryne sylike....... .golld, 

w‘ one cowpe of the same in broyderd, 
One suett of gryne sylke olld. 


One cowpe of rede velvett in broderyd olld. 
4q Brages or Burgos ? 


One cowpe of satyn of Burgys olld. 
One palle off blacke vellvett in broderyd., 
One awter cloth off satyn of Bowrgys, gryne, whytt, & rede, 
On awter clothe of olld sylke. 
Awter towellys x. off good & bad. 
One shete ffor the se pullker & towells, 
One whytt clothe y* servyd beffor the Rowde olld. 
Tu per off serpelers on Rochytte ffor y* Sexton, 
w' i) lytyll Rochytts ffor chyllderyn. 


From the Bishop’s Registers, which begin 1257, and are continued 
} £ ’ . 
to this time, I have collected the names of my early predecessors, 


Rectors of Dartington. | 

Rectors. Patrons. 
Thomas Ulcio.,.... Will”. Fitz Martyn. 
Simon de Ralegh .. 
Tho*. Bernhouse.... Margaret Martyn. 
Radulf Wattlewyn,. 
1447. .. John Bowden ...... Sir John Cornwall. 
1453. .. John Germyn...... Henry, Duke of xxeter. 
1468, , 


1318. , 


Edward lV. 
Thomas Plummer .. 
Robert Welby...... 


:501. .. Edmund Willesford, , Margaret, Countess of Derby. 

1510. .. Edward Howell .... The King. 

1527. .. John Stephyns...... H.Courtnay, Earl of Devon. 
Thomas Clavyce .. 

1559. .. Milo Leigh ........ Sir A. Champernown. 

1577. .. William Purse...... Sir A. Champernown, 

1585 Griffin Jones ...... Gawen Champernowne. 


Richard Goodfellow . Anne, Duchess of Exeter, sister of 


eee et ene 
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1593. .. Rob‘. Brucaum .... Gawen Champernown, 

1595. .. Edward Costard.... Rich". Champernowne. 
Roberda Montgomery. 

1636. .. Thomas Lovingo.... A, Champernown, 


[From another folio book of several hundred pages, commencing 
with the year 1554, I made the following extracts :—] 


1554. 


Itm payd ffor the carridge of the Rowde from Begynton hether to 
the cherche. 
Itm payd for a quev" ffor muster arres. 


iron 


It™ payd to Harry Marnder ffor howcke of yern for makyng fast of 

the Rowde, 
1556. 

It payd ffor iij gyrdlys ffor the vestments, iij*. 

Itm payd ffor a yone (?) bowcke agaynst Wyttsundy, ii". vj’. 

Itm payd ffor vi yerds of syllke lassying ffor to make Regester (?) ffor 
the best masse bowk, vi". 

Itm payd iij q* offa yerde off howland to make a new coupe eeee-- 
for cloth & the hemmyng of the same, xvi". 

Itm payd the xviii day of May ffor the expenssys off the iii) men & 


the Pyst & warden to the Boysshypps vessytacion,* ij*. xij‘. 
Itm payd to the Regesters ffor his ffeys then, ij’. 
Itm payd ffor a new sens of latyn, viij*. v*. 


Itm payd ffor the expenssys of the iiij men the Pyst & the warden 
ffor apperansse to the Arssedecons vissytacyon holden at ‘Totnes, xx", 

Itm payd ffor mendyng off the manwell ffor vi new levys at vilj the 
leffe, iiij*. 

Itm payd ffor a muster bowe for the muster, xiiij*. 

Itm payd ffor a sheve off arrowsse heded, iij*. 

Itm payd ffor y* Reperacyon off the gownys at blacke powle, 

Itm payd to S* John ffor redyng of the bed rolle, xij‘. 

Itm payd ffor makyng of a boxe ffor to put the blyssyd Sacrament 
standyng upon the hye awtter, iij*. 

Itm payd ffor a locke ffor the same boxe, x 

Itm payd to Robert Pottyll to go to blacke powlet to vew the bowll- 


d 


werke ther & for soovryng of the same, xiij*. 
1557. 
_ Itm payd to Richard Mowntegew ffor a swerde ffor the warrys, 
a". viij’. 
Itm payd ffor dressyng of ij pere of hernys, ij’. iiij*. 


ee 





ee 


7 A Bishop’s and Archdeacon’s Visitation are mentioned as taking place annually, 
and charges made for the appearance of the four men and priest. 

t Black-powle is a small bay a short distance to the west of Dartmouth, which was 
defended in those days by a military work. 
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_ Itm payd to the Clerke for wayssyng of the cherche clothes this yer, 
1)*. 
1558. 

Itm payd to Mr, Savery for a cowffer off a challys, xij’. 

Itm payd ffor mayntenansse of the gownes & gownepowder at 
fF black powle, vi". viij®. 

= | Itm payd ffor maytenyng & mendyng of the blocke howsse, viij. 

t Itm payd to Mr. Wyllyam Vortescew the 31 of July ffor the may- 
I tenyng off shawt & gownpowder at blackpowle by the twthyn man, 
xiij*. ili)’. 

tm payd ffor iij new bows for the warrys, x’. 
* = Pd.tothe It pd to Sawnders of Stewton for makyng of the new fessement, iiij’. 
F Warrys. — Itm pd ffor the charge off Harry Towcker & Edward Blachfford to 
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e go to Exeter the xx day of Januay. Blachfford appoyntyd by the 
i Justys to goa werffare to the prysshe charge. 


Itm for v yerds & halffe off wollyn clothe ffor ij sawders to mak 
them cotts, xij*. 

Itm pd for the makyng of y* same cotts, xij*. 

Itm pd for a horsse for carrying of ij) mens hernyss to Exeter,* vi‘. 
B Itm * to Blachfford by the commandment of the Justysse at his 
goyng forwth a werfare, x’. 


It pd ffor a shttyng clowse & wade brasse & a gyrdell & mendyng 


of a quevr for him, viij‘. 
Itm pd ffor a quarter of Rede cloth ffor the Saturders cowtt, iiij*. 
Itm pd ffor a dagger & scottyshe cappe for Blachefford, ij*. iij*. 


sath acai Es 


Itm pd ffor a boweke of the Ynglysshe pssessions, ij" 


Itm pd ffor a bowcke of the natytty, ij’. 
Itm pd ffor a comunyon bowcke, xx". 
Itm pd to John Ayssely for bryngyng home a bybyll from Exeter, 


iiij®. 
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Itm pd ffor convayying a letter to London to our Lord Aylewortht 
consernyng the dystress that was taken by the sherow, iiij‘. 

Itm pd for the charge of the iiij men & others the vii of October 
apperyng befor the queyne’s magestys vissetors at Totness, viij‘. 


oom oe 
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Itm pd to the clerk for makyng of a byll conssernyng owr pryshe , 
cherche xx". i 
as - ; 

Itm pd for the lying in the same byll to the vessetor, viij*. a 
Itm pd for takyng down of all the ymages & tabernaklys, xvi‘. i 
Itm pd for the charge of the men at the makyng of the invetorry : 
of the cherche goods, xvi‘. ; 
* Twenty-four miles, F 

+t Ayleworth, Lord Mayor of London, then possessed Dartington. 
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Itm pd for the charge of havynge of the bybyll & bringing home of 
. hem from Exeter, ij*. 
% Itm payd ffor new byndyng & cowveryyng of the Bybyll, iiij*. 

Itm pd to Mychael Browne of Exeter for saffe bryngyng of all the 

Itm pd ffor the charge of the ffetching & carynge home of the rest 
of the bowckes from Exeter, vj‘. 

Itm pd to Sir John* for redyng of the bedrolle for halfe a er, vj‘. 

Itm pd for a bowcke of injunctions, vj‘. 

Itm payd to Mr. Bawneffylle for mendyng the organs, vy". viij‘. 

It for collerying of ii per of syrpeles, ij*. 

1556. 

It payd for the charge of the iiij men & y* warden at the boysshepps 
of Canterbery his vicytacyon holleyn at Tottenes the x day of Sep- 
+ tember, ij’. 

Iun payd ffor ij Sawter bowckes, ij’. iiij*. 
Itm payd for a tabyll of y° commandements & a callender for the 
servys of y* cherche, xviii‘. 
No date. It payd ffor nayles & glew for the tabyll of the commandements, ij*. 
| Itm payd to Hary 'Towcker & Ellexander Wodeward for the 
| 





takyng down of the Rowde lawth, v*. 
Itm payd for the iij mens state for that they were excomynycate, iij’. 
Itm to the towne Clerk of Toteness for the makyng of a pyce of 
wrytyng for the sub (7) insethement of one pycce of lond & other 
4 charges down pssen the same, x*. 
Itm pd to the Tuthyngman John W™ for settyng fowrth off Saw- 
ders to new Havyn, xxxvii*. viij’. 
It pd to Mr. Gybbys an’. dmi. 1563 for sertyn caussys that the 
ffeoffers of the cherche londs had to dow with Mr. Gybbys, x". 
1559. 
Itm payd the same by me to Gabryell Degon ffor that he dyd in- 
treete Mr. Gybbys to come hyther to tallke with sertayn of the Pyhse 
For for _y* sayd mater, x’. 


p yeCherch, — It pd to John Wyllyams Tuthyngman for settyen fowrth men att new 
Havyn, xx’. 
t 1564. 
It pd ffor the wrytyng off certayn artykells, xij‘. 
or It payd fora new bowcke of omylyes, iij’. 
Itm pd to Jamys Michell & his men ffor one days worke makyng off 
eC clergyman's desk i 
the new dexte to the chanssyll dowr, xxij*. 
1566. 


It payd for myndyng of the seyt that the menester settyth upon, ij‘. 
Itm payd to the Towne Clerke of Totenes for wrytyng of a letter to 
~y Mr. Adams, iiij', 
1557. 
Itm payd to Mr, Chaffe of Exeter for a sittacyon for iij names for 
the Recoweryll of the buriall in y® cherche, viij*. 
stiphehenipnintpiomteann ae ae 











* John Stephyns was rector, 
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Itm payd to Watter Dallying for prussing of sertain compts in Latyn, 
iiij*. 

Itm payd to the Stewards for takyng up sartain wretyns of the 
cherche, ij‘. 
Itm - for the gyft that the Paryshe gave to Sir Arthur Champe- 


nowne, knyght,* iij'. vi*. viij*. 
1568 


Pd for y® bushipps artecles & his injungcyons, xij‘. 
Itm pd for the caryage of bond stone that stands between Totnes & 
Dartington, ii‘. 
Itm pd for iij Calyvers & xx Pekes, vi". 
Itm pd for makyng of the boke at Totnes at the muster, xviij*. 
Item pd to the connestabell toward the charge to lendon for that 
was dew upon accompt of the armory. 
1572. 
Itm pd to John Twegges for iiij cases of arrowes, ij’. iiij*. 
Itm pd for an omelye boke of rebellion, xij‘. 
Itm pd to the powre lazares howse at Plymtin, viij*. 
{ Meetings attended three or four times a year of the Queen's Com- 
missioners. 
Pd to one that gathered at a testimanyal, vi*. 
1573. 
Pd for brynggin in Willim Huxham into the Maudlin howse at 
Totnes, xx". 


SACRED POETRY. 


EPIPHANY. 


« All the rest of the stars, with the sun and moon, were the chorus to this Star ; and that sent 
forth its light above all.” —Jgnatius, Epistle to the Ephesians, chap. 19. 


As some great actor, when the rhythmic strain 
Of music and the step of even dance 

Hath ceased, in conscious pride is seen advance, 
Fixing the wandering looks of all again ; 

On whom the choric band in comely train 
Wait ever, duly with responsive parts 

Timing his measured passion ; but all hearts 

He hath in hand, to mould to pity or pain. 

So in the scenic skies that wondrous Star 

Came forth, and the myriads that spectators are 
Of heavenly acts, baffled their lights in gloom, 
To give the great Protagonist his way. 

And the drama opened, that nor night nor day 
Shall see consummate, till the final doom. 


+ 
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* This was just when Sir A. Champenowne became possessed of Dartington. 
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In laudem S. Eulalia V.et M. 


| Youne budding Virgin, who, in bashful pride, 
e All dedicate to Christ didst stand apart 
From the crowd of pitying faithless, and with heart 
Unmoved didst count the iron talons gride 
Their purple furrows in thy tender side. 
Beautiful is thy story, full of food 
For youthful souls that need be gently wooed; 
Few have confessed so young, so sweetly died. 
Forth with thine ebbing breath was seen to fly 
A milk-white dove to heaven, an emblem meet 
Of undefiled baptismal purity : 
And dead upon the inhospitable street, 
With gently floating flakes the piteous sky 
Snow-clad thy girlish limbs as with a funeral sheet. 


i 


t 


Lyra Apostolica. 
Tvotev 3°, we on) npdy byw rodtpow wimavpat. 
No. XVI. 
l. 


“‘T bear on my body the marks of the Lorp Jesus.” 


I BEAR upon my brow the sign 
Of sorrow and of pain: 

Alas! no hopeful cross is mine,— 
It is the mark of Cain. 


The course of passion, and the fret 

Of godless hope and fear,— 
Toil, care, and guilt,—their hues have set, 
i And fixed that sternness there. 





it 
Saviour! wash out the imprinted shame ; 
That I no more may pine, 
Sin’s martyr, though not meet to claim 
Thy cross, a saint of Thine. 


2.—ABSOLUTION. 


O Fartuer, list a sinner’s call ! 

Fain would I hide from man my fall— 
But I must speak, or faint— 

I cannot wear guilt’s silent thrall: 
Cleanse me, kind Saint! 


“ Sinner ne’er blunted yet sin’s goad ; 
Speed thee, my son, a safer road, 
And sue His pardoning smile 
. Who walked woe’s depths, bearing man’s load 
Of guilt the while.” 
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‘Yet raise a mitigating hand, 
’ And minister some potion bland, 

Some present fever-stay ; 
Lest one for whom His work was planned 
Die from dismay. 


‘* Peace cannot be, hope must be thine ; 
I can but lift the mercy-sign. 
This wouldest thou? Let it be! 
Kneel down, and take the word divine, 
ABSOLVO TE,” 


ort: me . 
eee Ser beret rn ie ee 


5.—THE NAME OF JESUS. 


I sow at Jesus’ name, for ’tis the sign 
Of awful mercy towards a guilty line. 
Of shameful ancestry, in birth defiled, 
And upwards from a child 
Full of unlovely thoughts and rebel aims, 
As hastening judgment flames, 
How can I lightly name my Means of life ?>— 
The Just assailing sin, and death-stained in the strife! 























Or Te 


And so, albeit His woe be our release, 
Thought of that woe aye dims our earthly peace ;— 
The Life is hidden in a fount of blood !— 
And this is tidings good, 
But in the Angels’ reckoning, and to those 
Who angel-wise have chose 
And kept, like Paul, a virgin course, content 
To go where Jesus went: 
But for the many, laden with the spot 
And earthly taint of sin, ’tis written, ‘‘ Touch Me not.” 
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4.—D REAMS. 


Ou, miserable power 
To dreams allowed, to raise the guilty past, 
And back awhile the illumined spirit to cast 
On its youth’s twilight hour ;— 
In mockery guiling it to act again 
The revel or the scoff in Satan’s frantic train ! 


. Nay, hush thee, angry heart! 
. An angel’s grief ill fits a penitent ; 
Welcome the thorn—it is divinely sent, 
And with its wholesome smart 
Shall pierce thee in thy virtue’s home serene, 
And warn thee what thou art, and whence thy wealth has been. 


. ‘g 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ANTI-PRELATISTS OF MODERN TIMES. 


] HAVE trespassed, I fear, too largely upon your useful pages with 
the “ Anti-Prelatists” of the past. This is all out of the “ old alma- 
nack ;”’ and, as I fear we are at this moment on the rapids, it may be 
too late to look back, to any good purpose—even if we thought of 
deriving instruction from our own history—to “ tales of Charles the 
First and Bishop Laud.” Tet us now, then, advert to the late motion 
of the “ Anti-Prelatists’’ of the present day, and in the British House 
of Commons. ‘Three of the great embankments of our constitution 
have recently been cut through,—one in 1828, another in 1829, and 
a third in 1831. ‘The first broke down the long-established qualifi- 
cation for office in our Christian state ; the second Jet in, as legislators, 
men implacably hostile to the great living principle of all our institu- 
tions; the third, as a natural consequence of the two former, poured 
into the House of Commons (to use the Hollander’s term) an “ over- 
strooming’”’ of the turbid waters of sheer mammonry, democracy, and 
republicanism. The professed object of all these changes has been 
to liberalize our institutions ; or, in other words, to obliterate what are 
called all msvipious distinctions, The consequences of these vital 
changes in our constitution are daily manifesting themselves in the 
necessary laxity and (so called) popularity of public measures, which 
actually leaves all the great interests of society in a state of instability 
and insecurity. Iam sure that no man, who has watched the pro- 
gress of these disorganizing principles, was in the slightest degree asto- 
nished at Mr. Rippon’s motion, on the 13th of March, to bring in “a 
bill to relieve’ (observe the sarcastic malignity of the term!) “ the 
archbishops and bishops of the established church from the exercise of 
their legislative and judicial functions in the House of Peers.’ As it 
is the peculiar province of this Magazine to “ register monthly the 
religious and ecclesiastical’ events and information of this country, it 
is most important that the more striking sentiments and allegations of 
the speakers in that debate should be found on record within its pages ; 
and more especially as they develop the animus of the “ Anti- 
Prelatists’’ of this day. In so doing, I shall canvass only the opi- 
nions of persons deputed to make our laws,—opinions which are 
therefore public property, or subjects for public discussion. Of the 
speakers and others, personally, who advocated the motion, I have 
nothing to say; but I may just remark, that they are affirmed, by the 
best informed journalists, to be either dissenters, papists, Socinians, or 
infidels ; at all events, be it carefully remembered, whoever or what- 
ever they were, they mustered a minority of sixTY-SEVEN against 
125. Mr. Rippon, the mover, and member for Gateshead, described his 
motion as “ the first step (¢ the little whimble’) towards a full and 
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fair discussion of the church establishment ;” and, in the plenitude of 
his candour, observed, that “ the state of the community was such as 
to demand a reform in the established church, to make it conformable 
and afford satisfaction to an ENLIGHTENED people.” This reform he 
would have made in time, while it may be “ considered a boon, and 
possibly not extorted as a matter of right.’’ “ He would not go back 
to the Saron times, and times when the superior knowledge of the 
clergy enabled them to have kings and people alike at their command, 
nor to the period between a Becket and a More, when bishops were 
the keepers of the king’s conscience’’—(they might “ go farther and fare 
worse” )—“ nor when fifty-four ecclesiastics had seats in the House 
of Lords. No! He would’ (leave all these Ogygian matters and 
abuses, and) “ ask, was it proper to impose legislative duties upon 
those who were se¢ apart from the rest of the people to the service of 
God and the care of the church ?”’ (In other words, were they ever 
less wanted in parliament to take care of the church, than when there 
was within its walls a strong party, bent upon the destruction of the 
church?) And now we get a glimpse of the txéerior - “ What were the 
evils of the present system?” (i. e., of “ imposing legislative duties on 
the bishops, set apart to the service of God and the care of the church.”’) 
Who shall guess what these alleged consequences, so mischievous 
and alarming, can be? Is it the conversion of the House of Peers to, 
or their maintenance and continuance in, the doctrines of the church of 
England, and the Christian spirit of our constitution in the olden time ? 
Is it the admixture of the highest sacred with profane information in- 
fused into the debates? Is it the calm and pure, the gentle and sanc- 
tifying truth and influence of the Gospel, interposed by their eloquence, 
or intimated and admonished by their presence ? None of them; but, 
strange to say, “ pluralities, non-residence, and an unequal division of 
wealth.” ‘The mysterious causality of Tenterden Steeple was a mere 
fool to this! “ Pluralities, non-residence, and an unequal division of 
wealth,’ are the consequences, be it known on the authority of the 
member for Gateshead, of bishops sitting in the House of Lords. Now 
it is a consequence of the unequal division of wealth that Mr. Rippon 
has a seat in the House of Commons; and, God knows, if his motion 
and principles, and the suicidal political measures of persons of his 
opinion, were once sanctioned and carried into effect by any mali- 
potence of parliament, his and their sitting in the House of Commons 
would be the cause of such an unequal division of wealth as would 
make him envy the bishops in their then degradation, as much as he 
and they now envy them in their wealth and rank. Houses of Com- 
mons are subject to the fates of other “ houses ;” and their most 


favourite measures have been crowned with the most destructive suc- 
cess, like those of other houses :— 


** Evertére Domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 
Dii faciles |” 


But it would be endless to dwell upon each head of this most acri- 
monious speech, Political intrigues and courtly favour had some- 
times afforded more powerful recommendations than private qualities.” 
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And who is to blame for that ? the bishops, or those who act upon 
such recommendations ? “ ‘The system of translation was.also a matter 
of trying temptation,” and made them “ dependent on ministerial 
favour.’ But why, and with bishops how selected for consecration ? 
Again, “ the tendency of every church connected with the state mus¢ 
be to oppose political innovations.” Can the country, can we indivi- 
dually, ever be thankful enough to God first, and to our ancestors 
next, for interposing this check (however insufficient, where men are 
determined to do “every man what is right in his own eyes,”) against 
the “ people, who so often imagine a vain thing,” and are so seldom 
contented with the present, so seldom willing to “ let well alone,’’ so 
seldom humble, fearful, or grateful, under continued prosperity, The 
precept was from Him who knew what was in man :— Meddle not 
with them that are given to changes.’’ Success and every blessing, there- 
fore, attend that church connected with the state, whose tendency it is 
to oppose political innovations. “It is unnecessary to refer to so recent 
a time as when the conduct of the bishops (!!) brought this country to 
the brink of a revolution.’”’ Alas! the Commons “ had plunged in, 
and bade the Peers follow,’ before that swamped and crippled “ second 
estate of the realm” were dragged in and hurried down the tide, pro- 
testing and aghast! “ The dishops’ conduct!” So, in a mutiny on 
board some ill-fated vessel, it is the conduct of the commanding officers, 
who have all to lose, and nothing to gain, that always brings the ship 
to the brink of ruin, justifies the mutineers, and consigns the vainly- 
protesting cu/prits to the waters of expiation. “ Every one,” conti- 
nues the Anti-Prelatist, “ Every one acquainted with the fact, could 
form a judgment on the point, and determine whether the political 
power of the prelates in parliament had been employed in supporting 
pure and good measures, such as would increase the public welfare and 
content”-—(Pilate, willing to content the people, &c.)—“ or whether 
they had been mere partisans of their respective political predecessors.” 
The church may truly congratulate herself that her bishops have not 
yet to learn what is pure and good from her bitterest enemies; and, 
indeed, Mr. Rippon’s “ beau ideal’’ of the pure and good is as yet some- 
what in advance of even the “ double-quick time” march of the majo- 
rity of parliamentary intellects. The introduction, “neck and heels,” 
of the bishops’ “ political predecessors,’’ is a fine illustration of the old 
lupine argument, “ if it was not you, it was your father.’ Instead, 
then, of resisting pure and good measures, Mr. Rippon would have 
them shew themselves, “ not only in name, but in conduct, worthy 
successors of the apostles, and employ their time in the ministry of the 
word.” It was dangerous to the liberties of the people to place poli- 
tical power in the hands of those whose interest was adverse to the 
government.” He had before told the house, that the appointment of 
bishops was in the hands of ministers, and that they were the crea- 
tures of political intrigues and courtly favour, and that “ translations 
made them, to a certain degree, dependent on ministerial favours, and 
subjected them to trying temptations.” Yet now they are to be con- 
verted either into honest men, who can think the interest of their 
country paramount to all other interest, or into silly profligates, who 
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can imagine any INTEREST so good as that of government. If political 
power had never been placed in the hands of men adverse to the glo- 
rious institutions of the country, the House of Commons could never 
have been the arena for an attack on our bishops, nor could we have 
witnessed so formidable an array of enemies to the church of ENGLAND 
drawn forth by so thoroughly wn-English a motion as that preferred by 
the member for Gateshead. In the close of this memorable speech, 
Mr. Rippon does think the establishment “ proper,” and, “ being a 
temporality, it ought to be represented in Parliament,—but the bishops 
should not be taken from their proper cares, the first of which was to 
promote purity of worship.”’ If, however, the bishops are not to repre- 
sent the church in parliament, has Mr. Rippon yet decided who shall 
do it? He surely would not countenance non-residence, much less 
would he be the means of putting any of our poor rectors, vicars, or 
curates, in the way of “ trying temptations,’ and stand the chance of 
rendering them “ dependent on ministerial favour,’ or “ mingling 
them,’’ as he expresses it, “in the plots and jobs of government in- 
trigue.”’ But I must leave these difficulties to Mr. Rippon and his 
anti-prelatist minority of sixty-seven. That they will do all that is 
kind and benevolent towards the church may be at once presumed 
from this intended “ re/ief’’ of the bishops. 

Mr. Gillon followed Mr. Rippon in a strain equally philepiscopal. 
He tells us the bishops not only oppose religious liberty, but “ actually 
grudge us even our spiritual freedom!” “ Was it just,” he asks, “ that 
one SECT, and one SecT alone, of the community should be represented, 
in the other branch of the legislature ?’? How would Mr. Gillon have 
the Quakers represented in the House of Lords ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not think any reasonable 
number (did the noble Lord intend a pun ?) of the members could 
agree in the motion, or he would discuss it with Mr. Rippon. He 
was convinced the house would not entertain such a motion. This 
was said in the midst of “ immense cheering ;’ but I suspect that 
neither the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor the “ cheerers’’ could 
anticipate, on suck a motion, a minority of sixty-three. No, no; they 
calculated wisely on the security provided for the church by the oath 
of admission into the House of Commons, to be taken and subscribed 
by the papists! One of these, with infinite pleasantry, observed, that 
“there was nothing of religion involved in the question before the 
house” ! 

Sir JV. Ingleby thought it a question which must be discussed in 
both houses of parliament, and the sooner it was done the better. 

Mr. Tennyson would allow the bishops to sit in the House of Lords 
long enough to vote upon their own expulsion—(most kind and con- 
sidera‘e of men !)—“ Besides, government might propose some equalt- 

zation of the emoluments of the bishops, which might render the presence 
of some number of the bishops in the House of Lords less objectionable 
to the majority of the dissenters.”’ 

Messrs. James, Buckingham, Ruthven, O' Reilly, and O'Connell, fol- 
lowed in the same friendly feeling towards the church. After them, 

Mr. Harvey told the house that “ there was a principle aud a cause AB 
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work out of doors, which, at no distant time, would make it a ques- 
tion, not whether the bishops should continue to sit in the House of 
Lords, but whether the establishment should be maintained a¢ ail,’’ 
He was also kind and generous enough to think, that, “ if we were ta 
disrobe the church to-morrow of its gorgeous array, and to deprive the 
bishops of their overgrown temporalities, the church, as a Christian 
aan would still not only stand, but flowrish.’’ It seems the bisho 

“ belie the simplicity of the creed they profess, and arm infidelity by 
the gorgeousness of their worldly appearance.” He would send the 
bishops to those scenes of moral simplicity where the example of their 
lives might excite confidence in their flock and lead them to a 
due observance of the precepts of religion.’’ In other words, he would 
make them parish priests, and live up to their religion. The sugges- 
tion is as ingenious as it is charitable! All that the nonconformists 
required was, that religion should be let to stand upon ts own inherent 
and imperishable pretensions ;’’ i, e., voluntary contributions, or Iran- 
ciscan Cease Here is the clue to the whole outcry! 

Mr. Hume thought “ the bishops had made themselves odious to 
three-fourths of the people of England, by the manner in which they 
had INTERFERED in the proceedings on the Reform Bill.’ Yet he adds, 
“they had a right to give their opinion;” but, as they were so wilful 
and wrong-headed as to use that right in opposition to persons so reli- 
gious and conservative as Mr. Hume, “ they should be removed from 
a spot where their political functions interfered with their other 
duties.” 

Mr. Shiel “ could not help thinking that a great change had taken 
place in the sentiments entertained by the noble Lord, (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ) and those who sat near him, from a period not very 
far distant, when a simple but impressive admonition was addressed to 
the bishops, and they were urged ‘ to set their houses in order.’ ” 
“ Let the government recollect what they had done in the case, no¢ 
of the Irish church, for there was no such thing, but of the united 
church of England and Ireland. If they had annihilated twelve 
bishoprics at one blow, why should it be considered sacrilegious to 
suggest that some Jittle incidents attached to the church of England 
might be taken off? There were nine millions of dissenters in 
these two islands, and their voice was worth attending to.” Talk of 
“ tumultuary instigation” indeed ! 

Mr. Ewart also spoke in favour of the motion. 

Such was the marrow of the debate on Thursday, the 13th of 
March, upon a motion of Mr. Rippon, the member for Gateshead, for 
relieving the bishops from their parliamentary functions; and if any 
one can trace in it more than was said by the Puritans two centuries 
ago, through the same rankling envy too, he sees- with sharper eyes 
than mine. But then it must be added, that this acrimony and envy, 
the “ fel nigrum’”’ of sectarian virulence, in proportion to the inter- 
vening time, “ inarsit eestuosius.”” It has eaten deeply into the very 
organs that have secreted it, and would enter with deadlier venom 
and accumulated quantity into any bite which it may be suffered to 

make. Such are the precious fruits of a spurious “hberality, which 
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would be popular by the concession of even vital points. How far 
it may be allowed to proceed, rests, under Heaven, with those to 
whom the destinies of this degraded country are committed. Let us 
remember the declaration of Lord Grey, in the House of Lords, on 
Friday, the 22nd day of March :—“ His wish, he again repeated, was 
to go every length he conscientiously could in removing the real griev- 
ances of the dissenters. He professed himself to be the sincere and 
ardent well-wisher to their claims.” GRIEVANCE,” like “ emanci- 
pation” and “ reform,” is now the cant term, the “ argumentum 
breve” et “ ad misericordiam,”’ the broad cloak for arrogancy and 
encroachment! The grievance of excluding wolves from your pen- 
folds, ferrets from your warrens, kites from your dovecots! The 
grievance of not educating your adversary, of not training to arms your 
mortal enemy in the very heart of your citadel! The grievance of 
being excluded from the firm of Drummond & Co., 49, Charing-cross ! 
But that which was said of Charles II., by a poet of his time, has a 
ready application to the modern friends of the church :— 


“ Never was such a Faith's defender : 
He, like a liberal prince, and pious, 
Gives liberty to conscience tender, 
And doth to no religion tie us: 
Jews, Christians, Papists, ‘Turks !—He’ll please us 
With Moses, Mahomet, or Jesus.” 


TARPA, 


TRANSLATIONS OF BISHOPS. 


Sir,—The calculations of your correspondent, Iota, have done so 
much to remove the misconceptions under which the generality even 
of churchmen labour, with regard to the frequency of episcopal trans- 
lations, that 1 dare say it may not be disagreeable to your readers to 
be furnished with a similar series of calculations for the Irish branch 
of the united church. I confess that it might not have occurred to 
me to enter on this inquiry, had [I not found, among my own acquaint- 
ance, persons most sincerely attached to the church, who were under 
the impression that translations have been far more numerous here 
than among the English bishops. 1 shall be surprised, therefore, if 
the following statement, which | have endeavoured to make as accu- 
rate as possible, will not exhibit such a similarity in the history of the 
episcopacy of both countries, as few of your readers could have anti- 
cipated. In order to render the comparison easier, I follow the same 
order as that which your correspondent has adopted, observing with 
him, that, by the word translation, “I mean the removal from one 
bishopric to another,” and that I do not take into account the promo- 
tion of bishops to archiepiscopal sees, This being premised, it may be 
thus stated, that, of the present bench of Irish bishops, seven have not 
been translated at all; six have been once translated; three, twice ; 
and one, three times. The average time, during which the present 
bishops have held the sees which they now occupy, is somewhat more 
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than fourteen years and five months, Omitting, however, these pre- 
lates, and confining ourselves to their predecessors, there have been, 
since the year 1660, one hundred and seventy-two bishops; of whom, 
ninety-eight were never translated ; fifty-three were once translated ; 
seventeen, twice; and four, three times. ‘The average period of their 
episcopacy was above fifteen years and three months; and the period 
of their remaining in one see will average, if we include those who 
never were translated, more than nine years and eight months; and 
if these be excluded, eight years and five months. 

It is a coincidence worthy of observation, that the proportion of pre- 
| lates who were never translated is almost exactly the same in both 
countries—viz., a little less than five-eighths of the whole number. 
The same similarity is observed in the proportion which the number 


oe 





f 1 of those who were once translated bears to the whole: being, in 

' 4 England, a little less than three-tenths; and, in: Lreland, a little more 
‘ ; than the same fraction. . 

4 One cannot but lament that, even amongst the real friends of the 

‘ church, there is so little of actual knowledge and information to repel 

the attacks and insinuations, of which it is truly astonishing how they 

can emanate, from men who have the fear of God. Were the Dis-« 

senters to consider the question with any degree of calmness, they 

must feel that there are, at least, as many and as weighty objections 

against the removal of one of their ministers to a more extensive and 

lucrative situation, as can be alleged against the translation of a bishop. 

Nay, I go much farther, and I hesitate not to say, that, if it be at all 

questionable with us, it must be wholly indefensible with them. They 

may consider one of their ministers deserving a larger income, or 

4 ~ they may conceive his preaching suited to a more fashionable or intel- 

0 3 lectual congregation,—if there be much difference in their congrega- 

n ‘ tions in these respects; but, to profess a desire to enlarge his influence 

7 : amongst his brother ministers, and place him in a position which will 

0 i give him greater weight amongst the dissenting interest, seems some- 

h } thing like a practical departure from the pure and abstract notion of 

0 ; independent churches, and does excite a suspicion, that some persons, 

t. A whatever independence and equality their congregations and ministers 

- q profess to enjoy, have less objection to the actual working of an epis- 

“e ] copal order than they are willing to believe. 

if 4 The churchman professes to recognise in his bishop the various 

7 4 offices of pastor, teacher, and governor, of ecclesiastical magistrate and 

” 2 judge, of legislator, of adviser to his sovereign, and, consequently, he 

7 : cannot doubt the lawfulness or expediency of episcopal translations, 

e a without ignorance or forgetfulness of his own system. If a bishop 

th } who has been consecrated for an obscure and remote diocese evinces 

1e | such talents and temper as qualify him for a more difficult, important, 

Ye g and influential see, it is the plain duty of Government to remove him, 

- at the first opportunity, to the situation for which he is fitted. If the 

ae 4 Government had not the power to do so, or if, under the old capi- 

ei a tular system, this liberty was not enjoyed, I cannot see how any con- 

nt g sclentious men could choose to undertake the responsibility of nomina- 


tion at all. For, whafever care they may exercise in the original 
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selection, they must know that there are some men whose real powers 
are developed only by the duties which call for their exertion; that 
some appear at first to have far more suitableness to office than they 
actually possess; that some men gain prodigiously by experience, 
while others gain little or nothing; that, in point of fact, it is hard to 
tell what sort of bishop a man will make until he has had some trial ; 
that a mistake in one diocese may be mischievous to the whole church, 
which in another would have been scarcely felt or noticed; that 
different sees call for prelates of totally different habits and natural 
character; and, therefore, it is undoubtedly better, in general, not 
only that men should at first be sent to an easier and less important 
diocese, but that the more difficult and influential sees should, if pos- 
sible, be committed to men who have had some previous experience, 
and have proved themselves fitted for the charge. 

And who can undertake to condemn the prelate who may feel will- 
ing, or even desirous, to be removed to a situation more suited to his 
habits, and more likely to afford exercise for his peculiar talents and 
acquirements? Some there may be who cannot conceive any other 
motive for such a desire than a low and sordid covetousness. But 


others can entertain more charitable opinions, and recollect that a 


wealthier diocese is generally a more expensive one. And some there 
are who have had opportunities of knowing that but few of our bishops 
lay by much money, or leave large fortunes to their families, and that 
alarge proportion bring as much to the church as they can possibly 
hope to receive from it. 

But surely translations of bishops, be they right or wrong, can, in 
no instance, take place without the concurrence of the supreme 
magistrate, who is always a layman; and, indeed, without more of the 
concurrence of the laity at large than was perhaps contemplated by 
the founders of our constitution, civil or ecclesiastical. How this fact 
comes to be forgotten by those who consider it their glory that the 
ministers, by whom our bishops are appointed and translated, are little 
more than the creatures and servants of the people, (if, indeed, they 
be content to regard the Members of the House of Commons as 
their representatives,) does seem difficult to understand. But, be this 
as it may, one thing is certain, that the bishops do not translate them- 
selves, or one another, nor are we any longer under the capitular 
system. ‘They are translated by an administration composed of lay- 
men. If, then, the Government think that three-eighths of our pre- 
lates is too large a proportion to have deserved advancement. in their 
profession, the matter is in their own hands, and can be guarded 
against in future without any necessity for a new enactment. No 
sound politician will ever delight in resorting to legislation to rectify 
evils which can be easily and effectually rectified without it.* 

l am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. C. C. 

Dublin, July 19th, 1834. 
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* How ardently is it to be wished that such sound and just views as those ex- 
pressed in this letter were more general, That silent reforms are the only real 
refurms ever effected, has been justly said by a statesman of the present day —Ep. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TRULY A PRIESTHOOD AFTER THE 
ORDER OF MELCHISEDEK. 


Few things have more tended to lower the character of the ministerial 
office in the English church in the eyes of others, or to infuse doubt 
and hesitation into the minds of those who are called to it, than the 
endeavours which some of our writers have made to shew that the 
term “ priesthood”’ is misapplied when used of the Christian ministry, 
for that they do not and cannot perform any priestly office (sacrifice 
or offering). ‘To such an extent has this notion obtained, and so 
vague, consequently, and indefinite are the ideas entertained of the 
office of the Christian ministry, in its most immediate and direct 
relationship to the Almighty, that I have little doubt many, both laity 
and clergy, will be startled when they are plainly told that the 
Christian ministers of the first and second order are truly priests, and 
do really offer sacrifice ; and will, perhaps, think the person who should 
tell them so to be no better than a semi-papist. 

Hurtful and erroneous as are the endeavours of those who, by 
writing or conversation, would seek to lower the estimation of the 
sacred office, the opposite error, at which they revolt, and which is ad- 
vocated by Harding and some other Romish writers, is so monstrous, 
that it is not to be much wondered at, though it must needs be deeply 
lamented, that in their horror at one extreme, they should have rushed 
into the other. Pity, therefore, and regret should soften the expres- 
sion of censure, from which they cannot be excused. 

The use of the word “ priest’ (the only one we have to express an 
offerer of sacrifice) has much contributed to the error; for, because 
the origin of this word is from presbyter, and it is used as synonymous 
with presbyter.when we apply it to one of the orders of clergy, and 
speak of bishops, priests, and deacons, therefore, it is supposed by 
many, and has been stated by some, that when the word occurs in 
the Eucharistic Service and other parts of the liturgy, it means no 
more than “presbyter.” But I conceive this is a mistake, arising from 
the poverty of our language. For if we consult the Latin or Greek 
formularies, we shall find the distinction between “ priest’ and 
“presbyter” clearly marked. In the Roman Pontifical the term used 
to express the second order of clergy is presbyter, but the officiating 
minister at the mass is sacerdos. It is the same in the Greek church— 
mpeoBurepoc for the second order of clergy ; iepeve for him who offers 
the eucharistic sacrifice. Nor let any suppose that these are modern 
innovations and corruptions; for the distinction appears as early as 
Cyprian among the Latins (compare Ep. 63, and 314), and as Cyril of 
Jerusalem among the Greeks, as may be seen in his Fifth Mystagogical 
Catechism, And, earlier still, we find the blessed Ignatius, in his 
Epistles, repeatedly speaking of the altar (see Epp. Ephes..Rom.) 
Nor him only, who was an apostolical man, but the apostle himself, 
who expressly says, “We have an altar,” (Heb, xiii. 10,) at which none 
were allowed to eat who were not truly the servants of Jesus Christ. 
“The Scripture cannot be broken.’’ But how can there be an altar, 
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if there be not an offering ? or, how an offering without an offerer— 
i.e., a priest? or, how, again, could another apostle have applied to 
the Christian people the terms which Moses applied to the Jewish, 
“a royal priesthood,’ (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 9; Exod. xix. 6,) if the 
Christian dispensation is so wholly distinct from the Mosaic, that 
while the latter confessedly had priests, the former has neither priest, 
nor offering, nor altar? or, what would be the sense of St. Paul styling 
our blessed Lord an High Priest, if in truth he has no priests 
under Him? or why does St. Paul claim for himself the style of a 
priest of the Gospel (iepovpysyra ro 'Evayyedov) ?—Rom. xv. 16; 
But it is not the New Testament only which stands in the way of 
those who would thus lower and almost annihilate the character of 
the Christian ministry ; the prophets of the Old must be set aside, and 
the words of Isaiah and Malachi be disproved: for it was of the 
Christian dispensation that the prophecy is concerned when by the 
mouth of Isaiah it is uttered—“1 will take of them for priests and for 
Levites, saith the Lord”’ (Is. Ixvi. 21); and of the same dispensation 
was it said before—*“ Ye shall be named the priests of the Lord ; men 
shall call you the ministers of our God ;” (Is. lxi. 6.) Thus “ the 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual,’ the testimonies of the 
prophets and apostles, combine to shew that under the Christian dis- 
pensation there is an altar, a priesthood, and a sacrifice. 

And yet so extensively has the error obtained of those who would 
lower the Christian ministry, and so little pains been taken to inculcate 
the truth either upon the laity or the clergy, that, as was before 
observed, it is probable that many of both will be startled when they 
hear these things, and say, Is not this some new doctrine? Alas! 
that in a true branch of the church of Christ there should be room to 
ask the question! that there should be man or woman among us 
ignorant of the real nature of the highest act of Christian worship ! 


The writings of Jewel, of Andrews, of Laud, of Taylor, of Bull, of 


Wilson, among the Bishops; of Field, of Mede, of Hammond, of 
Johnson, of Brett, of Daubeny, among the Presbyters, may serve to 
shew that this is no new doctrine in our church, so far as it is 
reformed; while Cyril of Alexandria, Chrysostom, Austin, Jerome, 
Ambrose, Ephraim Syrus, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Hilary, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Eusebius, Cyprian, Origen, Tertullian, and 
Justin Martyr, all speaking with one voice, may convince every one 
that as she is catholic, this is but the doctrine which at all times, and 
in all places, has been set forth by ad/ the faithful. 

But what, some will say,—what is the nature of the priesthood which 
you claim for the Christian ministry? and what the nature of the 
offering which you assert is made upon the Christian altar? Is it a 
sacrifice of that kind for which some of the wild Romanists contend, 
who speak of Christ as twice immolated, once on the cross, and again 
in the eucharist, and call the sacrifice of the mass a repetition of that 
upon the cross, and consequently style the latter an offering of itself 
aged ? Nay; God forbid! this were indeed a “blasphemous fable 
and a dangerous deceit,” rendering the one only expiatory sacrifice of 
no avail, and totally opposed to the truth of Scripture. 
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What, then, is the nature of the offering which the Christian 
ministry make ? for it is not the blood of bulls and of goats, The 
offering which the Christian priesthood make is that which Malachi 
prophesied they should make—“ the pure offering,” the mincha, the 
meat and drink offering, the offering of fine flour —that which 
throughout the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations was uniformly 
offered ; which our Lord himself offered at the foundation of the 
Christian dispensation ; and appointed his apostles tu be his priests to 
do the same. The priesth which is claimed for the Christian 
ministry is a share in our Lord’s priesthood, a priesthood “ after the 
order of Melchisedek.’”” The act of priesthood which the holy 
Scriptures record of Melchisedek was, that he offered bread and wine, 
and blessed him who feasted on that sacrifice ; and the act of priest- 
hood after the order of Melchisedek which is recorded of our Divine 
Master was, that he too blessed bread and wine, and bade his followers 
feast upon that sacrifice. The bloody sacrifice upon the cross, which 
the offering of bread and wine before was designed to prefigure, and 
which the offering of bread and wine since is designed to commemo- 
rate, as being the life and support of men, and in which our Lord was 
both priest and victim, (as he says concerning his life, “ no man taketh 
it from me, but I lay it down of myself,’’) was not an act of priesthood 
after the order of Melchisedek ; for no such act is recorded of him. 
The Melchisedekian offering was the eucharistic sacrifice of bread and 
wine, which was, is, and till the end of time ever will be offered b 
those who worship God aright. It is expressly stated of Melchisedek ; 
it is to be traced in the act of Jacob, (Gen. xxxv. 14) ; and particular 
directions concerning it are to be found in Leviticus and the other 
Mosaic books. ‘The meat-offering should be of fine flour—Lev. ii. ; 
the drink-offering should be of wine—Lev. xxiii. 13. Throughout 
the prophets this, as the high and essential act of religious worship and 
adoration, is ever kept in view. When Joel would point out the 
state of sin and misery in which the people were, as a cause of bitter 
sorrow and repentance, it is thus :—* ‘The meat-offering and the drink- 
offering (the mincha, ‘the pure offering’ foretold by Malachi to be 
offered by the Gentiles under the Christian dispensation) is cut off 
from the house of the Lord ;’’ and again, “ Gird yourselves and lament, 
ye priests; howl, ye ministers of the altar; come, lie all night in 
sackcloth, ye ministers of my God; for the meat-offering and the 
drink-offering is withholden from the house of your God.”” When he 
would express the hope of reconciliation and peace, it is by the 
same service :—“ Who knoweth if he will return and repent, and leave 
a blessing behind him, even a meat-offering and a drink-offering unto 
the Lord your God.’ When Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel would 
express the idolatry of the Jewish and Israelitish nations, and how 
they were fallen from God, it is still by this, namely, that they had 
offered this, the high act of religious worship due to the Almighty— 
had offered it to other gods. As Isaiah says—“To them hast thou 
poured a drink-offering—thou hast offered a meat-offering ;’’ lvii. 6; 
Jer. vii. 18; Ezek. xx. 28. To feast together upon this meat-offering 
Was regarded as a token of friendship and brotherhood; and, accord. 
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ingly, when Aaron and the priests would shew that Jethro, Moses's 
father-in-law, was received in the light of a brother, “ Aaron came, 
and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread with Moses’s father-in-law 
before God ;”’ Exod. xvii. 12. And so under the Christian dispensa- 
tion is it still regarded as a token of unity: as St. Paul speaks—“ We 
are all partakers of that one bread.’’ Looked at in this view, the 
whole Scripture is harmonious, and coincides one part with another. 
The patriarchal, the Mosaic, the Christian dispensations, no longer 
appear detached and unconnected, but one uniform character is borne 
by all God's worshippers in all ages; offering and feasting upon the 
self-same sacrifice. As our pure offering now in fulfilment of 
Malachi’s prophecy (Mal. i. 11), our Lord’s command (Luke, xxii. 19), 
and St. Paul’s indication (Rom, xv. 16), is commemoration, so were 
the former pure offerings of Levi and Melchisedek prefigurative of the 
one only expiatory sacrifice which the Lamb without blemish and 
without spot made for the sins of the world, whose “flesh is meat 
indeed, and His blood is drink indeed.’ Set aside this view, and 
deny our Christian Priesthood; and then the worshippers of God in 
these last days will be cut off from His worshippers in all preceding 
times; and two churches will appear instead of one—a church with 
an altar and a church without; a church with sacrifice and a church 
without; a church with priesthood and a church without. But it is 
not so: the church of the Christian Fathers ever held, and taught, as 
the Scriptures sufficiently teach, that they had a priesthood, an altar, 
a sacrifice ; if, therefore, any of our careless English writers can now 
succeed in shewing that we in England have neither altar, priest, nor 
sacrifice, they will effectually have established that we have no claim 
to the title catholic, no claim to be considered a true church at all; 
since no other true church in any age or nation can be shewn, desti- 
tute of these, which are essential to its existence. 

And now, if it shall seem to any that such an application of the 
prophecy of Malachi and of the transaction of Melchisedek is new, 
and uncountenanced by modern commentators, I will not deny that 
several modern commentators may be found who interpret them 
differently, but that only proves the truth of the saying of the Fathers, 
“ What is old is true; what is new is false :’’ for no ancient commen- 
tator will be found to give a different exposition. If any desire satis- 
faction on this point, let me refer them to the work of the learned and 
apostolic Bishop of Moray* upon the Eucharist, from which the 
following passage is extracted, speaking of Melchisedek—* A priest 
this mysterious person is declared to be. But every priest, says the 
apostle (Heb. v. 1; viii. 3), must have somewhat to offer.’’ Where, 
then, was Melchisedek’s sacrifice? With blessing in his mouth, 
we find in his hands only bread and wine ; and here the resemblance 
does not fail. For the Priest, after his order, from whom all others 
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* “ The Christian Sacrifice in the Eucharist considered, as it is the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture, embraced by the universal Church of the first and purest times, by the 
Church of England, and by the Episcopal Church in Scotland. By the Right Rev. 
Alexander Jolly, DD.” p. 21. 
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derive their title, and are in themselves of no worth or acceptance but 
with relation to Him, took into his sacred hands bread and wine, and 
under these symbols offered himself a sacrifice well pleasing to God, 
and obtained blessing for all the faithful seed of Abraham, who, in the 
Divine strength, are conquerors of their spiritual enemies, Satan, sin, 
and death. ‘This application of the bread and wine which Melchisedek 
brought forth or offered up as a type of Christ, and His oblation of 
Himself under such symbols for a blessing to mankind, has for its 
warrant and confirming seal, the firm and sure test of ecclesiastical 
truth, maintained by Vincentius Lerinensis—viz., antiquity, univer- 
sality, and consent, from the apostolic age and downward. All the 
ancient Fathers, Greek and Latin, are unanimous to this purpose.” 
Again, speaking of the prophecy of Malachi—“ My name shall be 
great among the Gentiles, and in every place incense shall be offered 
unto my name, and a pure offering,’ he says thus, “ The mincha is 
the word for offering, in the original; by which term was denominated 
the oblation of fine flour, the meat and drink offering, as distinguished 
from, and superadded to the bloody sacrifice which went before it. 
The words of the prophet plainly point out that the sacrifice of the 
Gentile church should be of the unbloody kind, such as was that of 
Melchisedek, the sacrifice of bread and wine; the priest who was to 
rise and perfect all, being declared to be a priest, not after the order 
of Aaron, but of Melchisedek, a perpetual priest. ‘This very remark- 
able passage Justin Martyr expressly interprets as prophetic of the 
sacrifice of bread and wine, which is the sacrifice of Christians. He 
is not singular in his interpretation of the text, which all succeeding 
fathers understand and apply in the same manner, unanimously ad- 
ducing the passage in Malachi to the same purpose as the sacrifice 
of Melchisedek—the sacrifice of the Gentile church in commemora- 
tion of Christ, under the symbols of bread and wine.”’ 

I will add the following extracts, confirmatory of the doctrine of 
the Christian sacrifice in the Eucharist, from the works of catholic 
writers of early and of later days. I am chiefly indebted for them to 
another divine of the catholic church in Scotland, the Rev. John 
Skinner, of Forfar, of a family which has furnished two bishops to the 
church, and contributed many valuable works in defence of catholic 
truth.* 

I have already referred to Ignatius, who speaks of the altar in the 
Christian service, which implies a sacrifice, and a priest to offer it ; 
and so again he says, ‘‘ Let that eucharist be looked upon as firm 
which is OrFERED by the bishop, or by him whom he has authorized.” 
Justin Martyr—“ The oblation of the cake which was ordered to be 
offered for those that were cleansed of the leprosy, was a type of the 
bread of the eucharist, which the Lord Jesus Christ has by tradition 





* “Ecclesiastical History of Scotland.” ‘ Layman’s Account of his Faith and 
Practice.” ‘‘ Primitive Truth Vindicated.” “ Annals of the Scottish Episcopacy.” 
“The Office for the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, with a preliminary Disserta- 
tion on the Doctrine of the Eucharistical Sacrifice.” 
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instructed us to offer, for a memorial of his passion.’’—Dial. cum 
Tryphone, p. 259. 

“The sacrifices offered in every place by us Gentiles—that is, the 
bread of the eucharist, and cup of the eucharist.’’— Jbid, 

lreneeus says, that “ Christ, charging his — to offer first-fruits 

to God of his own creatures, took such bread as is a creature, and 
gave thanks, saying, ‘this is my body ;’ and taught the new oblation 
of the New Testament, which the church receiving from the apostles, 
offers throughout the world’’—Book iv. c. 32. St. Austin says, 
“When Melchisedek blessed Abraham, then first that sacrifice 
appeared, which is now offered by Christians throughout the world.” 
De Civitat. Dei. xvi. 22. St. Jerome: “ Melchisedek dedicated the 
sacrament of Christ in a pure and simple sacrifice—that is, bread and 
wine.”’—Ad Marcellum. Athanasius : “ Melchisedek was the first 
example of offering the unbloody sacrifice (bread and — and 
that therefore it was said to our Saviour, ‘ Thou art a priest for ever 
alter the order of Melchisedek.’ ’’—Oratio de Melchisedek. Eusebius: 
“ Our Saviour Jesus, the Christ of God, does yet celebrate, by his 
servants, the functions of his priesthood, after the manner of Melchise- 
dek.’’—Dem, Evang. v.c. 3. Cyprian cites the words, “ Thou art 
a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek, which order being 
derived, and descending from that sacrifice, is this, that Melchisedek 
was priest of the most high God ; that he offered bread and wine; 
that he blessed Abraham; and that the blessing of Abraham might 
be duly celebrated, an image of the sacrifice of Christ, consisting of 
bread and wine, goes before it.’’—Cyprian, Ep. 63. Tertullian 
instructs the Jews to distinguish between the priesthood and sacrifices 
of the law, and those of the nations, of which number Melchisedek 
was a priest; whose oblation was bread and wine.”’—Adv. Judeos, 
c. 3. 
Perhaps these will be sufficient to shew, on the part of the ancients, 
what their opinion was concerning the Christian priesthood—namely, 
that in whatever sense Melchisedek was truly a priest, in that sense 
are the Christian ministers truly priests, who have received the apos- 
tolic commission, and who throughout the world celebrate the pure 
and holy eucharist ; which they thus uniformly designate as the pure 
offering, or unbloody sacrifice, and not as a sacrament only. 

Let us now hear the voice of those of later days. 

And first, of the fathers of the happy Reformation in England, 
whereby we have been released from papal corruptions and innovations, 
and restored to primitive soundness and orthodoxy. In the homilies 
put forth by Queen Elizabeth, and which have received the approba- 
tion of our church, it is expressly stated on this very point—“ Before 
all things, this we must be sure of, especially, that this supper be in 
such wise done and ministered as our Lord and Saviour did and 
commanded to be done, as his holy apostles used it, and the good 
Fathers of the primitive church frequented it.’ How that was, we 
have clearly seen above. And again—“ Let us in these matters 
follow the advice of Cyprian in the like cases; that is, cleave fast to 
the first beginning, hold fast the Lord’s tradition, do that in the Lord's 
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commemoration which he himself did, he himself commanded, and his 
apostles confirmed.” 

Next let us hear Bishop Jewel, who is supposed to have taken no 
inconsiderable part in drawing up the homilies—“ We deny not, but 
it may be well said, Christ, at his last supper, offered up himself unto his 
Father ; albeit not really, and indeed, but in a figure, or in a mystery.” 
And again, in his defence—“ Have we no external sacrifice, say you? 
1 beseech you, what sacrifice did Christ or his apostles command that 
we have refused? God’s name be blessed for ever! we want neither 
church nor priesthood, nor any kind of sacrifice that Christ has left 
unto the faithful.’ 

Bishop Andrews writes thus to Cardinal Perron—“ The eucharist 
ever was, and by us is considered both as a sacrament and a sacrifice.” 
And again, in his sermon at Whitehall, “ This is it in the Eucharist 
that answereth to the sacrifice in the passover, the memorial to the 
figure. To them it was, Do this in prefiguration of me ; to us it is, Do 
this in commemoration of me. By the same rule theirs was, by the 
same may ours be termed a sacrifice ; in rigour of speech, neither of 
them: for (to speak after the exact manner of Divinity) there is but 
one only sacrifice, properly so called,—that is, Christ’s death, and that 
sacrifice but once actually performed, at his death; but ever before 
represented in figure, from the beginning; and ever since repeated in 
memory, to the world’s end. ‘That only absolute; all else relative to 
it, representative of it, operative by it. The Lamb but once actually 
slain, in the fulness of time ; but virtually was from the beginning, is, 
and shall be to the end of the world.”’ 

Next hear the judicious Hooker:—* This bread hath in it more 
than the substance that our eyes behold: this cup, hallowed with 
solemn ~benediction, availeth to the endless life and welfare both of 
soul and body ; in that it serveth as well for a medicine to heal our 
infirmities and purge our sins, as for a sacrifice of thanksgiving.”’ 

Field, in his Book of the Church, a divine of the same age, 
writes thus—‘ We have altars, in the same sort the Fathers had, 
though we have thrown down the popish altars. We admit the 
eucharist to be rightly named a sacrifice, though we detest the blas- 
phemous constructions the papists make of it.”’ 

Archbishop Bramhall—“ We acknowledge in this the representa- 
tion of the sacrifice of the cross, the obtaining of its benefits, the 
application of its, efficacy, and we admit in this sense is a sacrifice 
commemorative, impetratory, and applicative.” 

Jeremy Taylor—*“ As it is a commemoration and representment 
of Christ’s death, so it is a commemorative sacrifice: as we receive 
the symbols and the mystery, so it is a sacrament.”—Life of Christ, 
§. xv. dise. 19. 

The learned Mede—“ What I intend to prove presently is, that the 
supper of our Lord is truly a sacrifice, not only in a metaphorical but 
proper signification,”’ 

The good Bishop Wilson—“ Before our blessed Saviour entered 
ms the last scene of his sufferings, he celebrated the Jewish sacrifice 
of the passover with his disciples; and then, at the conclusion of it, 

substituted the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ as the 
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Christian sacrifice in the room of the “emgeeowe’ Again, in his note to 
“If thou bring thy gift to the altar,” his words are, “This was always 
understood to have respect to the Christian sacrifice, to the bread and 
wine offered to God.”” Again, at “ This is my blood of the New Testa- 
ment which is shed,’’ &c.—“ He then, at that instant, gave his body 
and blood a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world; and offered, as 
a priest, himself, under the symbols of bread and wine, which his 
priests do still offer.” 

Archdeacon Daubeny—“'The episcopal church in Scotland keeps 
close to the original pattern of the primitive church, and with the 
church of England,—considering the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to 
be a feast upon a sacrifice, to constitute it such, makes that which is 
feasted upon first a sacrifice, by having it offered up by a priest.” 

If more testimonies upon the same point are wanted, they will be 
furnished in abundance by Archbishops Laud, Wake, and Potter; by 
Bishops Patrick, Bull, Fell, and Beveridge; and by a host of pres- 
byters, out of whom it will be sufficient to select the names of 
Hammond, Comber, Grabe, Bingham, Brett, and Johnson. 

They who shall have attentively weighed the passages cited, 
or who, for their further confirmation, shall have satisfied them- 
selves with referring to the works of these, and others of our eminent 
divines, will probably agree with the writer, that if a revisal of our 
liturgy be unavoidable, it will be desirable to restore the form of obla- 
tion according to the primitive liturgies, as it stood in the first prayer- 
book of King Edward the Sixth’s reign, and as it stands at this day 
in the liturgy of the Protestant episcopal churches of Scotland and 
America; and that in the mean time, for the better instruction of the 
people, and more clearly setting forth the intention of the eucharistic 
service, all the priests in the church of England who celebrate that 
service should observe the directions which the church has given, 
namely, that the bread and wine to be used in the sacrament should 
be placed upon the altar or table by the priest himself, and not by 
the unconsecrated hands of the churchwarden, the clerk, or the clerk's 
wife. For which end it will be found very convenient to have, as 
the writer, since his admission into the priesthood, has always had, a 
side table, upon which the elements may be placed, prior to the obla- 
tion,—known by the name of xpoBeorc, in the Greek church, and para- 
tortum in the Latin. Ae. #. 

( To be continued.) 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 


NO. IX. 


Tue fathers are principally to be considered as witnesses, not as 
authorities. They are witnesses of an existing state of things, and 
their treatises are, as it were, histories,—teaching us, in the first 
instance, matters of fact, not of doctrine. Whatever they themselves 
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might be, whether deeply or poorly taught in Christian faith and love, 


they speak, not their own thoughts, but the opinions of their respective 


ages. ‘The especial value of their works lies in their opening upon us 
a state of the church which else we should have no notion of. We 
read in their writings a great number of high and glorious doings and 
customs ; and we say, “ All this must have had an existence somewhere 
or other in those times. ‘These very men, indeed, may be merely 
speaking by rote, and not understand what they say; but it matters 
pot to the profit of their writings what they were themselves.’ It 
matters not to the profit of their writings, nor again to the authority 
resulting from them, for the ¢émes in which they wrote of course are 
of authority, though the fathers themselves have none. They are 
nothing more than bare witnesses; yet so much as this they have 
a claim to be considered, 

This is the true Protestant view. We are not obliged to take the 
fathers as authorities, only as witnesses. Charity, indeed, and piety 
will prompt the Christian student to believe that men who laboured 
s0 unpremittingly, and suffered so severely in the cause of the Gospel, 
really did possess that earnest love of the truth which they profess ; 
but I am stating the strict Protestant doctrine, the great polemical 
principle ever to be borne in mind, that the fathers are to be adduced 
in controversy merely as testimonies to an existing state of things, not 
as independent and suflicient authorities. At the same time, no candid 
Protestant will be loath to admit, that the state of things to which they 
bear witness, is, as | have already said, a most grave and conclusive 
authority in guiding us in those particulars of our duty about which 
Scripture is silent; succeeding, as it does, so very close upon the age 
of the apostles, 

“Thus much I have said both in explanation of my former papers, 
and of the present. Gregory and the rest may have been but 
hominal Christians. Athanasius may have been very dark in all 
points of doctrine, in spite of his twenty years’ exile and his innume- 
rable perils by sea and land; the Martyr Cyprian, a mere high 
churchman ; and Basil, a monk. I do not dispute these points ; 
though I claim “the right of private judgment,” so far to have 
my own very definite opinion in the matter, which I keep to myself. 
Now to resume my account of Gregory. 


St. Basil died on the first of January, ap, 379. A few months 
afterwards his friend Gregory was summoned to his important work at 
Constantinople. Such is the order of Divine Providence, not to bring 
forward all his servants at once, yet to take care that there should 
never be wanting men to continue his work of mercy towards the 
world. 

It was now about forty years since the church of Constantinople 
enjoyed the blessing of orthodox teaching and worship. Paul, who had 
been elected bishop at the beginning of this period, had been visited 
with four successive banishments from the Arian party, and at length 
with martyrdom. He had been superseded, first, by Eusebius, the 
leader of the Arians ; then by Macedonius, the head of the sect which 
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denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit; and then by Eudoxius, the 
Arianizer of the Gothic tribes. On the death of the last mentioned, 
A.D, 370, the remnant of the orthodox elected for their bishop, 
Evagrius, who was immediately banished by the Emperor Valens ; 
and, when they petitioned him ‘to reverse his decision, eighty of their 
ecclesiastics, who were the bearers of their complaints, were subjected 
to a sentence severer even than our celebrated pramunire, being 
burned at sea in the ship in which they were embarked. In the year 
379, the orthodox Theodosius succeeded to the Empire of the East ; 
but this event did not materially alter the fortunes of the chureh 
in his metropolis. The body of the people, nay, the populace itself, 
and, what is stranger, numbers of the female population, were eagerly 
attached to Arianism, and menaced violence to any who was bold 
enough to preach the true doctrine. Such was the calamitous state of 
the church itself; in addition to which must be added the attitude of 
its external enemies:—the Novatians, who, orthodox themselves in 
doctrine, yet possessed a schismatic al episcopacy, and a number of 
places of worship in the city ;—the Eunomians, professors of the Arian 
heresy in its most undisguised blasphemy, who also had established a 
bishop there ;—and the Macedonians and Apollinarists, whose heretical 
views it is not to the purpose here to enlarge upon. This was 
the condition of Constantinople when the orthodox members of its 
church, under the sanction and with the co-operation of the neigh- 
bouring bishops, invited Gregory, whose gifts, religious and intel- 
lectual, were w ell known to them, to preside over it, instead of the 
heretical Demophilus, whom Valens, three years before, had placed 
there. 

The history of Gregory's doings and fortunes at Constantinople may 
be told in a few words. A place of worship was prepared for him by 
the kindness of a relative. There he began to preach the true 
doctrine—first, amid the contempt, then amid the rage and hatred of 
the Arian population. His congregation increased ; he was stoned by 
the multitude, and brought before the civil authorities on the charge of 
creating a riot. At length, on Theodosius v isiting the capital, he was 
established in the temporalities of the see. However, on the continued 
opposition of the people, and vexatious combinations against him 
on the part of his brother bishops, he resigned his episcopate during 
the session of the Second General Council, and retired to Asia 
Minor. 

This being the general outline of the history, I will make several 
extracts from contemporary writers, with a view of illustrating, first, 
the temper of the heretical party ; next, of those who maintained the 
catholic test of the Homoousion. 

First, as to the heretics. Socrates gives us an account of the mode 
in which the spirit of idle and profane disputation first gained admis- 
sion into the court, and hence into the imperial city. An Arian 
presbyter had been introduced to Constantine by means of the 
emperor's sister, and was intrusted by him with certain testamentary 
commissions to be executed on his death. In this way he gained a hold 
upon the mind of the new Emperor Constantius ; and, finding his 
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influence great at court, he used it to unsettle and re-agitate the serious 
questions on which the Nicene Council had, once for all, promulgated 
the judgment of catholic antiquity. 


The liberty of speech [says Socrates} which he was allowed introduced him to the notice 
of the empress and her eunuchs. One of these, by name Eusebius, was — chamberlain, 
The presbyter gained his assent to the doctrine of Arius, and then, through him, the assent of 
the rest ; and then of the empress herself. In a little time, the question was insinuated to 
the emperor; and, by it was openly agitated, first, among the courtiers; next, 
among the populace of the city. In the palace, the chamberlains held disputes with the 
female attendants ; in the city, the war of dialectics spread through every family. Thence 
the evil spread to other provinces and cities. Thus the question, as a spark, began from a 
small beginning, but roused the disputatious spirit of the hearers. For the mere inquiring 
what the matter was, gave occasion to questioning ; questioning led to strife ; strife to utter 
confusion. 


It must be observed that the author who records this remarkable 
phenomenon was not a catholic, though an opposer of Arius. The 
following account of Constantinople is extracted from Gibbon, who 
professes to borrow it from Jortin; and, as thus coming from professed 
admirers of heretics and scoffers, is given on unsuspicious authority :— 


This city is full of mechanics and slaves, who are all of them profound theologians, and 

reach in the shops and in the streets, If you desire a man to change a piece of silver, he 
informs you wherein the Son differs from the Farner ; and, if you inquire whether the 
bath is ready, the answer is, that the Son was made out of nothing. 


The unutterably profane habit of mind here illustrated, in the 
instance of the laity, was sanctioned by the disputes of the bishops of 
eastern Christendom themselves, who, instead of keeping to the 
simple tenet of the Homoousion, which the Nicene Council had 
provided for them on the warrant of apostolic tradition, perplexed 
themselves and others with fresh and incessant discussions on the 
~Sacred Mystery. In citing the following passage from Hilary, who, in 
his banishment in Asia Minor, saw much of them, (viz. the Semi- 
Arians,) I use the version of Gibbon :— 


It is a thing equally deplorable and dangerous, that there are as many creeds as opinions 
among men ; as many doctrines as inclinations ; as — sources of blasphemy as there are 
faults among us, because we make creeds arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. The 
Homoousion is rejected, and received, and explained away by successive synods. The partial 
or total resemblance of the Farner and of the Son is a subject of dispute for these unhappy 
times. Every year, nay, every moon, we make new creeds to describe invisible mysteries. 
We repent of what we have done, we defend those who repent, we anathematize those whom 
we defended. We condemn either the doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own in that of 
others ; and, reciprocally tearing one another in pieces, we have been the cause of each 
other's ruin, 


Now, in the next place, let us observe, by way of contrast, the 
spirit of the catholic church, as exhibited in some of Gregory’s 
discourses to the corrupt population, which he had been invited to 
enlighten,—e. g. from his twenty-sixth Oration :— 


Ye know not, O my brethren, the trial and the toil of those who preside among you with 
the show of greatness, and declare the law of God to his people. Nay, perchance, though it 
be a thought to draw tears, few even of ourselves are aware how our every thought, word, 
and deed is weighed in God's balance. What is severely done by God is done cruelly by 
men, who are dull judges of themselves, but shrewd examiners of others, excuse the crimes of 
the people rather den our infirmities, and prefer to call us impious than themselves ignorant. 
Ah! you know not how great a privilege it is to be allowed to be silent ; to be free of the 
necessity of speaking, so as to be master of one’s own words, to come forward or retire at 
one’s pleasure. For whereas all discussion is unstable, and in trammels from the existence of 
objections which may be urged against it, our discourses concerning God are such pre- 
eminently, inasmuch as the subject is far higher, and the speaker's anxiety more abounding, 
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and the risk more fearful. Our own meaning, our words, our audience—there are these 
three: from which shall we take encouragement out of these objects of fear? To find the 
truth is hard; to express it, scarcely possible; still more hardly gained is the simple 
uncorrupted ear.........8t. Paul himself, who had ascended even to the third heaven, yet 
declares that now we sec in a glass darkly. Moses, too, with many prayers, did but gain a 
sight of the skirts of God's glory......... But we, forsooth, when we have advanced some poor 
step heavenwards, (often not even this,—but have only laboured out one word or two 
of Scripture, clumsily and ignorantly, ) seem to ourselves to possess the full gift of wisdom in 
a day......Consider that of all the disciples of Christ, high as they all were, and fulfilling their 
election, yet but one is called the Rock, and is intrusted with the foundations of the church ; 
one only is supremely loved, and rests upon the breast of Jesus; and these are preferred by 
their Master without the jealousy of their fellows............Yet so little do we honour this 
pattern, that it would indeed be a great deal to be able to point out others more forward and 
ambitious than ourselves,,..........The greatest evidence of humility is to speak humbly 
concerning God; to know what to declare, what to repress, what to own ignorance of ; to yield 
in speech to him who has a commission to speak ; to admit that another may be more 

iritual than one’s self, and more advanced in religious contemplation, It is shameful to 
pan a mean attire and diet to shew humility, and sense of weakness by knee and eye, by 
fast and vigil, by sleep on the ground, by toil, by all those other means of bringing the body 
into subjection ; yet to be absolute and imperious in the doctrines concerning God, to yield to 
none, to exalt the brow above every teacher, where humility is not only glorious, but prudent. * 
sdevonansos Teach in due season, but else refrain thy tongue, and open thy ear. Meditate on 
divine things, but remain within thy bounds. Speak of them, but with a practical reference 
to thy duties. Be not officious in thy inquiry into the mystery of Farner, Son, and Sririr. 
Keep to the words which nourished you when a babe in Curist; leave discussion to the 
more learned. It is enough for thee to have the foundation ; let the skilful workman build 
upon it; enough to strengthen thy heart with bread, leave elegancies of the banquet to the 
wealthy. No considerate man will blame thee for lacking a costly feast, but for not setting 
bread and offering the cup of water, when you ean, before disciple or stranger,........ There 
are, indeed, those who are rich in contemplation, and are carried high above the many, and 
compare spiritual things with spiritual, and understand the three senses of Scripture, (Prov. 
XXil. 20,) nor can rest in penury, but plunge through the deep waters. Let such an one 
mount up, and be led forward, and hurried on by his mind, nay, (if he will,) let him ascend 
with Paul even to the third heaven, —but let it be with prudence and knowledge. Let not 
elation cause his fall, nor his pride of place melt the wings of his daring.......Others, again, 
are narrow in intellect, and poor in speech, and ignorant of the subtleties of language, the 
phrases and riddles of the skilful disputant, the objections and doubts of Pyrrho, the 
syllogisms of Chrysippus, with their solutions, the artifice of Aristotle's art, the fascinations 
of Plato's eloquence,—all of whom have entered inte our church, at our cost, like so many 
Egyptian plagues. Yet such a man has his hope of salvation ;—but whence? © the riches 
of Grace! ** Thou needest not ascend into heaven to draw Crrist down, nor go down inte 
the abyss to bring him back from the dead,”’ either curiously searching into his first nature, 
or his latter condescension. The word is near thee. The treasure is in thy heart and on thy 
tongue. “ Believe and confess!” 


When Gregory's exertions in the cause of orthodoxy were followed 
with a measure of success, he was accused (as might be expected) of 
ambition—a crime especially foreign from his character, but the only 
one which could be attributed as a motive for his conduct. This 
charge gave rise to his twenty-seventh Oration, which is apologetic, of 
which the following are extracts :— 


How is it that the words of a foreigner so affect and subdue you, though they have 
no natural strength or fascination to boast of ? Truly they seem to have a magnetic 
influence ; for ye are drawn on to me, and hang one on another, and all on Him for whom 
and towards whom are all things. © marvellous chain, indissolubly knit together by links 
which the Spirit fashions! For myself, I feel I have no higher wisdom than that of other 
men, unless it be the wisdom of knowing I lack wisdom, and am far indeed from its true and 
original source, which the wise men of the day certainly do not in their own case allow...... 
Nor aim I the first to preach to you the word of orthodoxy, which ye se fervently embrace ; 
I do but follow the steps of others, nay, your own. Such is the fact ; for ye are disciples of 
the me Alexander, that famous champion and herald of the Sacred Mystery, who laid 
the ban upon the impious doctrine by deed as well as word. Ye well remember that 
apostolical prayer of Ri, which smote the heresiarch at a spot worthy of his unclean 
tongue, that the mocker might reap mockery, and the wrong of slaughtered souls might be 
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* The Semi-Arans seem alluded to in this passage, Vid. above, p. 201. 
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recorded by a rightful execution. Thus we have brought out no fresh fountain in the 
wilderness ; but merely cleared away the sand from the wells of Isaac, which the Philistines 
have stopped up. Nor am I pleasant jester nor courtly wit, as is the case with many prelates 
of the age, who make a craft and science of Curist’s ~~ truth, who have brought the din 
and bustle of the courts of law into the holy a and the publicity of the shows into our 
secret discipline, till, at length, there are two exhibitions (so to say ) of Christian doctrine, as 
different from each other as public spectacle is from privacy—ridicule from _reverence—the 
theatre from the habitation of the Spirit. Ye are v*itnessess, and God also, (as the apostle 
says,) that I have no part in this; yea, rather am open to the charge of bluntness and 
rusticity than servility, so as, at times, even to deal harshly with my eager advocates, when 
they appear to me to act inconsiderately. This was evident in the course of your late 
determination respecting me, when your enthusiasm ran so high as to force me, in spite of my 
wrotestations, upon this sacred seat of archiepiscopal, or, shall I say, kingly power. Ye 
forced me upon it, I say, with an impropriety; and so angry was I with some of the more 
forward among you, that they have gone over to the other side, and hate him whom they 
loved. For I am resolved to look to your profit rather than my own popularity......, 

What, then, is the source of this popularity? It, as it seems you demand it of me, I will 
tell you. The chief reason is, that you brought me to this city. You naturally make much 
of your own judgment, and set off to the best advantage your own bargain. Every one sets 
much by his own, whether lands, or children, or opinions ; and feels a spontaneous indulgence 
towards his own work. Next, men cannot help respecting one who is bree from forwardness, 
violence, and theatrical display ; and, on the contrary, retiring and unassuming, and solitary 
and simple in the crowd of men,—in a word, who has what the schools call high views; b 
which I do not mean any artificial and secular wisdom, but pure and spiritual principles, 1 
do not hide in order to be sought out; to be thought worthy of higher honour, (as persons 
who first shew a little, and then quickly hide again their beauty of person, ) but to evidence, 
by a quiet deportment, that, in truth, I do not desire the post of dignity and pre-eminence. 
In the third place, you sympathize in my sufferings from external and internal enemies. 
Accordingly you are indignant, and distressed, and perplexed how to aid me in my persecutions ; 
and, therefore, have nothing left but to feel compassion forme. And compassion towards an 
object we respect is a strong bond of affection. Such is the secret of your attachment 
to Me......... 

As to the attacks which are made upon me, I feel they are from jealousy, and so dismiss 
them. But, since I know that some of yourselves are pained, 1 will say a few words about 
them. Truly, was it some low and human motive—ambition, e.g., of this chair—which led 
me hither at the first, with my grey head, and wrinkled brow, and my limbs shrivelled by a 


P and sickness, and which now sustains me amid these insults against me, surely I should blush 


to see heaven and earth, as the ancients word it; I should blush to look upon this venerable 
chair, and this sacred meeting—this holy congregation, which I have recently raised, which 
was opposed by so fierce an array of the evil powers, as even to be broken up before it was 
well joined in one, and done to death ere it was born, and which now again is slowly mouldin 
after Christ’s pattern. Nay, I should feel shame at my own toils and troubles, and this 
coarse garb of mine, and the solitary retirement of my past life, and my poverty of means, and 
my frugal fare, which has been like the raven’s......... Sut, it seems, this is incredible to most 
men. Be it so; but what is that to me, who am desirous principally, or solely, that 
it should be true ?...... Though it is not believed by the many, it is by Almighty God. Yea 
rather it is clearly made manifest to Him who knows all things before they arise, who 
fashions each heart, and enters into all its secret stirrings and motives......... 

But enough on this subject, or perhaps too much, Now, O my flock, I address myself to 
you. Be to me my glory and joy, and crown of boasting, as the apostle says. Be ye 
my answer to those who criticise me, for ye are my work and deed ; and “deeds are stronger 
than words,” as it is said............ O ye citizens of a great city, the greatest save one alone, if 
not the greatest, be chief in your obedience also, lest your greatness be but a disgrace ; for 
surely it is a disgrace to be so interested in the races of the circus, and the theatre, and the 
course, and the hunt, as to make these diversions the business of your life, so that the first 
among cities becomes but the city of idlers and triflers. O may you put away all these 
things, and become the city of God! May you be graven on the palms of his hands, and, at 
length, be presented with us to the Great Guardian of all cities, in glorious triumph, through 


Jesus Christ, &e. 

Let this suffice by way of contrasting the orthodox with the here- 
tical spirit in the days of Gregory Nazianzen; and, in Closing the 
subject, let us reflect, with thankfulness, that, many and painful as are 
the religions contests and divisions of the present day, the topics of 
dispute which engage the public mind are not of that solemn theologi- 
cal character which marked the Arian controversy, and made it a 
question of miserable perplexity to serious men whether (as Gregory 
implies in a foregoing extract) to speak or be silent. 
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ONE CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


Dear Mr. Envitor,—I wish you would give your readers a hint on 
the impropriety of applying the title of catholic to Romanists of the 
present day. There are two passages in your May Number which 
induce me to call your attention to this point, —one is in the paper of 
your correspondent MusoveoXoyoc, where he says, (p. S81,) that Oriel 
College, Oxford, was Sounded “ at a time when the catholic church 


was the only form of religion pahape either in Oxford or elsewhere in 


the king's dominions.” It is e¢ sv to see, however, that the writer of 


this sentence knew well what she cathelie church is, and therefore |] 
do not adduce his use of the term as an example of the abuse I wish 
to call your attention to, but merely as having led to my writing you 
this letter in conse: juence of a conversation with a friend who misun- 
derstood his meaning. But in another page of your Magazine, 
(p. 602,) your correspondent “ R. W. B.” does, I think, fall into the 
error in question, when he distinguishes the schools he s speaks of into 
the schools of the church; 2. of the catholics ; 3. of the dissenters 
Now really, Sir, this does sound somewhat odd, and perhaps the fol- 
lowing observations may open the eves of some of your liberal readers 
(not meaning by any means to include your friend, “ R. W. B.,” 
under that “ denomination,’) to the evil of such a concession, for 
such the Roman catholics always consider it. 

In the present day the words papist and popery are regarded as 
offensive; and one is compelled to look out for some other which will 
not hurt the feelings of such as adhere to the communion of the Pope. 
Romanist is a term which, though not quite regarded as a ni¢kname, 
is, nevertheless, not altogether palatable ; but let us hear what a lead- 
ing member of the sect has proposed to substitute for it. Mr, Butler 
writing to Dr. Southey, in his tenth letter, says :— 


* The title which you give to the chapter of your work which I have now to con- 
sider, is, ‘ View of the Papal Sy stem. The words popery, papal, and papist, being 
particularly offensive to Roman catholics, in the sense in which these words are 
generally used by our adversaries,* I have altered it by substituting the word 
* Roman catholic’ for ‘ papal.’ In the oath which the legislature has prescribed to 
us, we are styled * Roman catholics.’ On this account it has always been a rule 
with me to denote, in my publications, the religious denomination of Christians to 
which I belong by the appellation of Roman catholics.” t 


Well, then, let this be their appellation ; we have no great objection to 

: for the sect to which Mr. Butler belonged is, doubtless, the Roman 
c ‘iin *h,—a true church, and a part of the catholic church, and there- 
fore is fairly enough described by the title of Roman catholic ; but 
after having made him this concession—after having been told that he 
always made it a rule in his publications to call his own denomination 
Roman catholics, one certainly did not expec t, in the re ry next sen- 


————— — a _ — ——— 


© Que ry—W hat is this objection ible sense ?—i. e. ., what do protestants mean by 
the word papist more than they mean by the word Roman catholic, which sh ould 


render the former so peculi: arly objection: ible? so Is Mr. B. ashamed of the doctrine 
of papal supremacy implied in the former term ? 


+ Book of the Roman Catholic Church. p. 99, 
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fence, to find Mr. Butler turn short upon us with the following argu- 


ment :— 


‘ But is it not entitled to this honourable appellation ?”— (i. e., to the honourable 
estidian of Roman catholic, if we look to what precedes ; but a different appel- 
lation, as we shall see, is meant by what follows.) ‘* Speaking of the Arians, St. 
Augustine observes, that * they called their's the catholic church, and wished others 
s to call it. But,’ continues ‘this great man, ‘if any stranger comes into their 
cities and inquires of them for a catholie church, to which churches do they them- 
selves point? Certainly not to their own.” May J not ask, whether, if a stranger 
were to inquire, even from a prelate of your church, where the catholics assembled 
for divine worship, he would point to his own cathedral, or to any of his pardchial 
churches? Would he not point to the place of worship in which those whom the 
laws terms Roman catholics, are used to assemble? Would not the same answer be 
given if the inquiry was made of any protestant in any other condition of life ? 
Would not this be the case all over the world? And does it not incontrovertibly 
shew the universal feelings of persons of every creed, that mine is the chureh 
catholic, —the church universally diffused ?”’ 

Here, then, we see the use which Romanists make of our polite- 
ness; they first cry out against the appellation of papist as hurtful to 
their feelings: we apologize, and ask what name they would have us 
call them. Roman catholic is proposed as a name sanctioned by the 
law of the land, and we assent to it as a proper enough term; but no 
sooner have we done so than the word Roman is lopped off, and our 
concession is ascribed to “ a universal feeling,” a kind of instinct or 
moral sense pervadi ng every breast, and giving its testimony, like the 
still small voice of conscience, to the catholici ity of the church of 
Rome. 

- > - . . ) m . Y 

It is not my purpose to answer Mr. Butler's argument, if argument 
itcan be called;>1 merely wish to point out the dishonest use that is 
made of our conceding to Romanists the title of catholic, with a view 
to shew your readers that the danger of the concession is not. alto- 
gether imaginary. [remember once, in a conversation | had with a 
very ignorant Roman catholic old woman, using an argument in jest, 
which is exactly simular to Mr. Butler’s, and may serve as a retort 
upon it. I had no intention of urging it upon her seriously ; but I 
afterwards found that it had a considerable effect upon her mind, and 
that she had actually consulted the priest upon the difficulty. She 

was talking of the authority of the church,— Nonsense,” said I, 
‘“ what business have you to talk of the church? Does not every- 
body know that protestants go to church, and that your people always 
go to chapel ?’ Now, if there be any Roman catholic who thinks 
that there is anything more than a quibb le in Mr. Butler's reasoning, 
let him point out the fallac y of my argument, (for | admit that it is a 
ee ) and he will find a fallacy of exactly the same kind in the 
irgument of his champion, 

Another very common use which Roman catholic disputants make 
of this concession, is fre juently met with in conversation, and has 
iten seriously shaken the ‘ee of protestants, at least in Ireland, 
where such wes apons are very freely used in controversy. It is this: 
“ You confess, in your cree id, that except a man believe fi ae oe 

athohe faith, he cannot be saved: you confe ss, also, your be Hef i 
the holy catholic church. Now, we have the catholic faith,—we as 
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Mr. Butler says) are universally known as ¢he catholic church; there- 


fore, by your own shewing, you have cast yourse If out of the pale of 


salvation ;—you have separated from that church in whic h you never- 
theless profess to believe as an article of your faith.” I cannot, at 
this moment, refer to any writer who has seriously employed this 
argument, although I feel sure that I have seen it in print more than 
once, and I think it is, notwithstanding its sophistry, a better argu- 
ment than that which Mr. Butler has ventured to publish.* 

And this leads me to notice another concession we make to our 
enemies in the title we consent to give ourselves. The appellations 
of established church and establishment, necessarily lead the thoughts 
to the question, “ by whom established ? And thus we seem to 
admit all that our adversaries can wish when they re prese nt us as a 
state engine, de pe sndent altoge ther on the will of the « ‘ivil magistrate, 
Besides this, the title is not even a true one; for the dissenters’ reli- 
gion is as much established as ours, in so far as it is unde r the protec- 
tion of the laws, recognised by the legis lature, and, in Ireland 
least, paid by the state out of the public purse. Such an appellation, 
therefore, ought not to be used by any orthodox member of the 
eatholic church in’ Kngland and Ireland; and it is in its nature a 
schismatic term, degrading the church to a mere sect or denomination 
of Christians at best, and calculated, therefore, to mislead the ignorant 
and the wavering. 

| hope T shall also be excused if T add that IT do not think the term 
protestant (notwithstanding all the talk we have heard about it since 
the revolution) can, in any proper sense, be applied to designate the 
church in these countries, At best it is but a negative term. “1 
cannot admit the word protestant,” savs a learned writer, “as a 
name whereby to distinguish my church or profession. I think that 
if | were as ske d mohat ¢ hurch are you of, | or what religion do you profess, 
and L answered / am a protestant, this would be a very impe rleet 


a 


account of myself and of my faith; and all that could he gathered 
from such an answer would be, that | was of a negative religion, or, 
rather, of any, no matter which, provided it be not popery. Let us, 
in God's name, profest to the utmost against popery ; but let not that 
name, (which is pretended to waite us,) by shuffling away all easog4 ' 
tion, betray us into a schism from our best apostolic mother.t?  « As 
to the general term protestant,” says an eminent prelate, “ Lam not 
at all satisfied with it, and I have both reason and experience to war- 
rant me in this dislike."'$ | think, therefore, that we em call 
ourselves either the Reformed Kpiscopal C hure h in England, cons 
tradistinetion to poner dissenters, or else the Reformed Catholic 
Church, in contradistinction to Romanists. I shall conclude in the 


words of a good churehman :—* | could wish that we did make use of 


* See * Bowles’s Letter to Whitbread. London: 1807 ;” and “ 


Le Mesurier’s 
Address. I ondon ‘ ISTO.” 


* True Churchman and Loyal Subject. Dedicated to the Clergy. Lond. 1710.” 


pp. 3, 9. 


t © Bishop Llevd’s Reformed Catholic. London: 1679." 
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the good old words, as well as stand up for the good old truth, and 
not give the Romanists the advantage to shelter their errors and ill 
practices under good old names, to whom they are unjustly applied, 
| know no reason why, whilst we maintain the catholic faith, we 
should not denominate ourselves catholic, or English catholics, ‘and 
this would oblige the Romanists, for distinction’s sake, to call their 
proselytes (English) Roman catholics, the absurdity whereof would, 
in a great measure, appear from the very terms.’’* 
1 am, Sis, your obedient servant, 
An Irisu Carnouic Priest. 





JOHN WESLEY'S ATTACHMENT TO THE CHURCH. 


Sirn,— You, as well as the editor of the “Standard,” and some other 
friends of the church, are accustomed to speak very respectfully of 
the Wesleyan methodists, and so, in many respects, would I; but I 
cannot go ‘along with you and them in asserting that they are fi ‘llow- 
churchmen. The y, undoubtedly, have not that rancorous hatred of 
the church which is felt by many of the dissenting body. 
Remembering whence, as a body, they have sprung, and what 
their professions have always been, it would be strange and grossly 
inconsistent if they were to take pr rt, in these evil days, with the old 
enemies of the church. Accordingly I find that they very generally 
refuse to sign the dissenters’ declarations and petitions. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be denied that they have most widely departed from 
the principles of their venerable founder. — In proof of this, | send you 
herewith a copy of a letter written by Mr. Wesley, only about three 
years before his death, to one of his ‘preachers, who had requested 
his advice on one or two points of discipline, especially as to how he 
was to proceed with one of the societies who had threatened to leave 
the connection, if they were not permitted to have the, sacraments 
administered by their own preachers. The letter lies now before me, 
and shall, if you have any doubt about it, be sent to you for your 
inspection, It was thus (names being omitted ) :— 
** London, Feb. 21st, 1787. 
“ DEAR Deal tenderly with —— ——, and I think he will be 
more useful than ever he was. On Monday, March 19th, I expect 
to set out from Bristol; March 24th, I am to be at Birmingham ; and, 
April 2nd, at Manchester. Modern laziness has jumbled together the 
two distinct offices of preaching and administering the sacraments. 
But, be that as it may, I will rather lose twenty societies than sepa- 
rate from the church. “1am, dear . 
‘“ Your affectionate friend and brother, 
‘J. WesLeEy.” 








Thus resolved and consistent was this great and good man, (for 
such he was,) even to the end of his days, in his dutiful attachmeat 
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and fidelity to the church which had been a nursing mother to hin 
and his for many generations. Widely have his followers departed 
in practice from his precepts and example in this respect. Let us, 
however, at least hope, that the veneration they justly cherish for his 
memory, as well as their own good sense and good feeling, will prevent 
them from ever joining the ranks of the deadly foes of that church for 
whose peace and prosperity, with his last br eath, he fervently prayed, 
some of the last words he was heard to utter having been—“ God 
bless the king and the church,” 


Lam, Sir, A Constant REApER. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF WEEKLY SERVICE. 


Goop Sir,—I am an ancient country clergyman, who seldom go from 
home; and when I do, | confess to you, my principal anxiety is to get 
back as soon as may be. Among other my methods of beguiling the 
time of absence, one has been to make a point of attending the public 
prayers of the chureh, where opportunity offered, either on my 
journey, or at my place of sojourning. lor many years, when | came 
to any large town, | could be certain, at least on all holidays, and on 
Wednesdays and F ‘ridays, of refreshing myself by hearing and joining 
in our noble service and the Litany. And I need not, | suppose, be 
ashamed to say to you, Sir, that it made me feel at home for the time 
at least, and cheered me on my way. But, somehow, of late, I have 


been sadly balked (1 do not recollect any other word so suitable) i in 
this respe ct. 


Let me state to you two or three instances :— 

At a large town in the south of England, I went to the church on a 
saint's day, when the officiating minister omitted the whole of the Com- 
munion Service. | understood his vicar, or rector, was what they 
called very serious; but | thought surely I must be misinformed, 
otherwise he would not have allowed the service in his church to be 
so curtailed, 

In another town, I went, as a stranger, to the church on a holiday, 
when, to my surprise, the curate or vicar, (he, too, serious,) somehow 
or other, dovetailed the Communion Service into the prayers, and then 
sent us away without the appointed blessing. ‘To be sure, we were 
but a scanty congregation; but, as I walked away, I could not but 
fee] that a wrong was done to us, and that because we were but a very 
small remnant, we were not thought worth a blessing. However, | 
comforted myself with reflecting on the promise made to two or three 
gathered together “in His name.” 

In another instance, going to the church in a populous town on a 
saint’s day, and not hearing the bells, I said to the sexton, “Surely, | 
am too late.” “ No, Sir,” said he, “we have done with thaé now. 
Since Mr. —— came, who is a beautiful preacher, we have an even- 
ing lecture instead, once a week, which the people like much better.” 
I made no reply, but walked away back to the inn; for, indeed, Sir, 
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my heart was full, and I felt as if I, and such as I, were shut out from 


our poor old neglected church. 


I am, Sir, yours, in much dejection, Senex.* 
Wednesday, July 16th, 1834. 


QUERY AS TO CHURCH BUILDING, 


Mr. EKorror,—l reside in a village, containing a population of three 
hundred and thirty souls, which is three miles distant from its parish 
church; and I add, with concern and sorrow, that Sunday seldom 
witnesses a dozen of its inhabitants within the walls of their parish 
sanctuary. lam free to acknowledge that carelessness and indiffer- 
ence may form a material part of the cause ; but still, were it other- 
wise, the distance alone would form an insuperable obstacle to the 
attendance of the majority. It, however, Mr. Editor, fortunately 
happens, that amongst us there are some (though few) who can and 
will lend their aid towards removing a cause which too many are 
ready to lay hold of as an excuse for not attending the house of God, 
but which is doubtless a valid reason to a great many of my neighbours. 
Would you, therefore, Mr. Editor, in your next number, do me the 
favour to say, how the good work of raising a humble temple to the 
service of God in our own village must be proceeded in. ‘To whom 
ought we first to apply? To the incumbent of the parish? ‘l'o our 
diocesan? Or to whom? And last, though not least, what assist- 
auce may We expect from the Society for Building Churches, and 
what from Queen Ann’s bounty, or any other source, as an endow- 
ment? I will just state farther, ‘that it is most probable that the great 
proprietor of the estate would give the ground for a site, and perhaps 
some pecuniary assistance; in which case, 1 think it would be right 
to vest in him the patronage. Besides this, 1 think 300/. may be 
safely calculated upon frem private contributions; and, upon a rough 
calculation, the total expense of the building, &c. is laid not to exceed 
5001, I think, Mr. Editor, judging from your labours, that it is unne- 
cessary for me to add an apology for thus troubling you, being on a 
subject calculated to “enlarge the borders’’ of our church, and thereby 
to diffuse more widely the blessings she is shedding upon our country, 


I am, Mr. Editor, A Lay Susscriper.t 
July 21st, 1834. 





* There is great justice and truth in this complaint. But one point deserves 
eonsideration. Whena parish is very large, and the incumbent can perhaps ill afford 
one curate where two would not be enough, how can the due degree of parochial 
Visiting in distant parts of the parish be carried on, when (on an average, taking in 
Lent) near three mornings of the week, besides Sundays, are so taken up as to pre. 
elude all distant excursions ?—Ep. 


+ Perhaps some correspondent will be so good as to answer this fully in the next 
Number 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS.* 


Sir, —Sunday schools occupy, at this time, the minds of a great many 
of the clergy, and of others who are concernant for the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of our countrymen, many of whom have to lament 
the want of expected effects from them. 

The efficiency of Sunday schools depends much upon the qualifi- 
cations of those who conduct them. Rooms and funds are essential ; . 
yet places in possession of both, but destitute of qualified teachers, are 
like those places where churches and church endowments exist, with- 
out a liturgy, and a clergyman prepared to give that liturgy its prac- 
tical advantage. 

I take it for granted, that the effect to be desired from Sunday 
schools is, to work into the minds of children right moral and reli- 
gious principles, and habits of acting upon those principles. If this 
object be obtained, all the rest which is not got in the necessary pro- 
cess will be gained in due time. If we take our notions from the 
writings given us by the inspiration of God's Holy Spirit, we shall 
proceed in this business upon the principle, that the fear of the Lord 
is the foundation of all that we endeavour to inculcate. And, more- 
over, we must be persuaded, that good teachers must not only be of 
quick understanding, in the fear ‘of. the Lord, but also ready and 
judicious in the application of this principle to cases within the obser- 
vation and comprehension of the persons they undertake to instruct, 
before they can be expected to instil this know ledge into the minds of 
children, and to lead them to form habits of applying it in the daily 
regulation of their own conduct. How should teachers convey to 
others ideas they do not themselves perceive, or teach others to seek 
for, and yield to, an influence, with the force of which they are them- 
selves unacquainted ? 

Nor can it be supposed that all those who may be allowed to have 
in them the root of this matter, are therefore qualified to lead children 
to the habit of applyi ing this great principle of godly fear to the regula- 
tion of their thoughts and actions in common life—that is, to a uniform 
reverence of God's name and word,—to a due regard to the Lord's 
day,—to the reverence of his sanctuary,-—to the aiming at devotion in 
his worship,—to conscientious diligence in their appointed daily tasks, 
and to work into their every-day conversation a ready pere eption of the 
duties of their situation, together with habits of truth, fidelity, order, 
obedience, self-denial, and perseverance,—all resting upon the basis 
of God's holy and perfect law; and that he who made that law is 
the constant witness of all that we say and do. Children are as 
capable of understanding these things as other matters they are 


usually taught, if teachers w ere prepared to direct their thoughts i in a 
judicious manner. 





rhe question is about the mode of conveying proper ideas on these 
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subjects. With the most vivid impression upon our minds, that from 
God proceeds all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works, that 
God alone can give us a right judgment. We must recollect, that the 
Divine influence is usually afforded to assist well-applied human 
means. Our notions about the best means may vary; but we have 
nothing to say to those who expect either wise or good children with- 
out the application of proper means for their instruction and discipline 
in wisdom and virtue. The instruction of children, both in matter 
and in manner, is an art founded on the science of human nature in 
its early years, of the weakness, yet susceptibility, of the infant mind, 
—an art acquired only by assiduous practice under judicious direction, 
or by a long course of careful experiment,—an art as distinct from any 
theory of education got from books or from lectures, as is the correct 
use of a language from the theory of its grammar and rules of syntax. 
We conceive that, to a vast majority of persons who pretend to teach, 
this art is a perfect mystery; and, that a well practised observer will 
perceive, that it isa mystery to no small proportion of otherwise good 
and wise and learned men, when such men undertake to teach and 
manage children. 

Without design to insinuate the least possible disrespect to the 
clergy, it is seriously asked, whether their order, generally, be in 
possession of this important secret ? Indeed, how should they possess 
an art which is not acquired by thinking, by reading or hearing lectures 
on education, by visiting schools, but by all these, together with long 
practice, or by skilful assistance. It would be as reasonable to expect 
a well-finished chest of drawers from one who had never wrought in 
the shop of a cabinet maker, or that a man-of-war should be built 
and rigged out by persons unacquainted with the operations in a 
dock-yard, as a well managed school by unprepared teachers. In the 
case of schools, the assistance so greatly wanted cannot generally be 
had ; there is comparatively no one to communicate it; yet it appears 
to the writer of these remarks, that that want, so miserably felt in 
Sunday schools, would, in a reasonable time, be, in a good degree, 
supplied, if we could once persuade the c¢ lergy, generally, ¢o suspect 
that they are deficient in the essential qualifications for the regulation and 
teaching of ¢ hildren. Their minds would then be brought to bear upon 
the subject, and their desire to promote the good of mankind would 
urge them to every exertion in searching after an art which is greatly 
lost, yet so gret utly wanted, that the substantial instruction and dis- 

cipline of the rising generation cannot possibly be provided for with- 
out its recovery. And with so much ability and preparation of mind, 
perse veringly bent upon such a subject, we should not be long diaii 
tute of very considerable improveme nt in the efficiency of Sunday 
schools,—indeed in the practical part of education ge nerally. Read- 
ing and lecturing have their use; but they can no more make a 
schoolmaster, than the ‘y can make a surgeon a painter, a sculptor, or a 

[ should be sorry to be misunderstood. Far be it from your present 
correspondent, Mr. Editor, to detract from the merits, or to disparage 
the effects produc ed by the exertions of those benevolent persons, 
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clergy and laity, who have laboured in this work of Christian charity, 
I respect from my soul, and love with Christian affection, all, both 
male and female, old and young, (and they are many,) who have 
given themselves to this good work. Great has been their self. 

devotion, and their reward is with the Most High; they have not 
been without cheering, visible fruits of their labour, Besides the 
diffusion of the ability to read, and of better habits of conduct, one of 
a hamlet and two of a parish have, by God’s good blessing, been 
formed by them to the Christian character. But when we look more 
gene rally at the population of the country, allowing all the exceptions, 
there is a great want of the effect to be reasonably expected from 
proper means generally applied. And it is presumed, that the defi- 
ciency, on the score of public moral and religious principle at this 
period, lies in the deplorable scarcity of persons employed in teaching, 
—of persons who are qualified by principle, by knowledge, by quick- 
ness of perception, by self-command, by experience, by proficiency in 
the art of communicating instruction, to undertake the teaching and 
the guidance of children—that is, the business of education. And it 
is further presume xd, that there is an almost total want of any ade- 

quate exertions to supply this lamentable deficiency. As if, while 
tailors and milliners must be trained to the art, sthovluaiteve, and 
governesses, and teachers were to be gathered, like blackberries in 
autumn, from every hedge; and you had nothing to do but advertise 
and have what of this kind may be wanted. An ady ertisement, how- 
ever, cannot fetch that which exists not in the country. For Sunday 
schools at least, teachers must be formed; for, in many extensive dis- 
tricts, there are none to be had; and to whom can we look but to 
the clergy? Their labours are extended throughout all the country ; 

and if their influence and exertions in this partic ‘ular de ‘partment could 
but be judiciously applied, it would be wel/ received and abundantly 
useful; but it is necessary that they should be better prepared than 
generally they are. ‘lo make those schools efficient, the machinery 
of the church of Kngland (if 1 may be allowed the expression ) must 
be brought to bear fully upon them. The church of England is 
a machine of admirable construction and of immense power (as 
human means can be powerful) in a moral and religious view ; and is 
particularly applicable to the improvement of that class of persons of 
whom and of whose connections Sunday schools are composed. 

But we want persons of skill and judgment to apply its powers and to 
work its provisions. ‘This is most evidently the specifie business of the 
clergy; but lam sorry to say,—and nothing should induce me to say 
it, but the hope of exciting such reflections on the fact as may lead to 
a useful change,—that, in this respect, the clergy, as a body, are 
greatly deficient. They have not sufficiently understood this use of 
our liturgical services and offices, and, of course, are not prepared, 
generally, to work this machinery. LT speak advisedly, and with some 
extent of acquaintance with the subject. A great proportion of very 
laborious and devoted clergyme n—and to whom, i in many respects, 
the writer of these remarks looks up with unaffected deference—have 
not the art of applying the advantages afforded by our national insti- 
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tutions to the instruction and discipline of the young and uneducated ; 
they are apt to lecture, address, and exp/ain, when they should be 
catechizing, and ordering, and leading such persons to think, and to 
pray, and to worship in the scriptural, enlightening manner to which 
the church, if duly followed, would guide them. ‘They adopt, in their 
endeayours to benefit children and uneducated persons, the superficial, 
meagre, and unsubstantial methods of those who think themselves 
wiser than the fathers of our church. The mind is stuffed with crude 
and indigestible matter, not prepared for children; and their scholars 
and converts of course become rickety, with big heads and slender 
bodies; and they have to lament that the children are unsteady as 
they grow up, and that their converts, when exposed to the influence 
of the world around them, cease to do credit to their instructors : like 
plants reared in a hot-house, they sicken and become stinted when ex- 
yosed to the soil and climate of the country, Teach persons to under- 
stand and to feed upon the kernel that is so plentiful in the Liturgy, 
and they will have little relish for the husks scattered elsewhere. 
Could those of the clergy who take a vital interest in the concerns 
of their order be once persuaded to go heartily into the inquiry, 
what characters are wanted for masters and teachers of schools? and 
could they be persuaded to study the best mode of forming such cha- 
racters, as far as Sunday schools are concerned, opportunities would, 
by degrees, multiply, of bringing out and of encouraging proper candi- 
dates for instruction in the art of teaching and managing such schools. 
And were the inquiry patiently pursued, as it ought to be, by persons 
qualified Dy principle and education, and whose situation and office, 
like that of the parish priest, is so favourable to the forming of a 
judgment of what is wanted, their minds would open to the subject, 
and soon reach beyond the limits of Sunday schools and village semi- 
naries, to schools of higher order; and the business of education, 
learned as well as religious, now conducted in & manner sadly too 
loose, superficial, and desultory, would gladly receive substantial im- 
provement. Beginning at the foundation, the superstructure would 
rise in beauty and stability; and the present lamentable proportion of 
unschooled, unformed, magazine divines, and newspaper gentry and 
legislators, whose dandy airs, inconclusive prattle, and pompous non- 
sense, now so incessantly annoys what still exists of English under- 
standing and manhood, would gradually retire, and give place to men 
of good principle, and of understandings enlarged, strong, and sound, 
prepared to grapple with the difficulties of each office in society ; and 
we might hope to see, by God’s mercy, the ravages repaired which 
have been made and are making by imbecility and malice, in the 
noblest structure under heaven—the British constitution in church 
and state, and the benign effect would be further visible in an intelli- 
gent, religious, virtuous, and happy yeomanry and peasantry. 


H. H. 


REVIVAL OF RAIL-SITTINGS IN CHURCHES. 


SiR,—It is now worse than useless to lament the spread of schism, 
While our wailings make us ridiculous, they are taken for an acknow- 
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ledgment of weakness, which gives encouragement to the machina. 
tions, and a present triumph to the spleen, of our enemies. Since the 
great Rebellion, in which its true character was so bloodily displayed, 
we may fairly say, that it has never been more rampant and ferocious, 
Estimating duly its malignity, therefore, as we now may, our indivi- 
dual and collective efforts should be vigorously and indefatigably 
exerted to check its further increase. This is to be done by looking 
boldly, in the first instance, to the causes which have cherished it, 
and then applying to each of them its appropriate remedy. ‘To the 
whole of this important subject, | cannot now address myself; but as 
the Church-building Society will soon be called upon to apply the 
accession of funds lately received from parochial contributions, under 
the King’s Letter, to the erection or enlargement of places of public 
worship, I will venture, through the medium of your invaluable pub- 
lication, to suggest what appears likely, in my humble opinion, to be 
a great improvement upon the modern distribution of sittings,—I mean 
the immediate return, where circumstances will permit, lo the open seats 
and rails of our forefathers. 

In his chapter upon “The Parson’s Church,’ George Herbert 
observes, that he takes order, “amongst other things,” that “the seaés 
be whole, firm, and uniform.’ ‘This preceptive remark with respect 
to seats, which referred, | make no doubt, to the then prevailing cus- 
tom of rail-sittings in our country churches, conveys all that I would 
recommend, A convenient oak rail, which may serve on one side for 
a support,* and carry upon the other a ledge for books, a seat under- 
neath this rail on one side, covered with baize, and a well-stuffed 
kneeling-place on the other, with a board for the feet between each 
row of rails, might, at a very trifling expense, be kept “ whole and 


firm,’ and would give an “ uniformity” and accessibility to our 


churches, such as every pious heart would love, every judicious mind 
approve. 

All our old churches were at one time fitted up with moveable 
seats and chairs, the property of the incumbent; and the innovation 
of pews, as a general practice, reaches, | think, no further back than 
the time of Henry VIII. ‘The word “ pew’ has been derived from 
the Dutch “ puye,” a term which was applied to the suggestum, in front 
of the Stadhuis or ‘Town-hall, from whence proclamations were pub- 
lished. It meant the “ front’’ or “ frontage” of a building; hence 
** puye-balk’’ was the principal cross-beam in the front. “ Gestoelte”’ 
was, however, properly a pew. The Latin word “ podium,” which is 
the etymon of “ puye,” was probably the origin of our term “ pew,’ as 


* 


Junius, Minshewe, and others, have long ago conjectured. But what 
was the “ podium’? ? 


** Et Capitolinis generosior, et Marcellis, 
Et Catuli, Paullique minoribus, et Fabiis, et 
Omnibus ad podium spectantibus.—Jvuv., Sat. ii. 145. 


* Another, halfway down between it and the seat, would also be desirable, for the 


benefit of children and females, the aged, and infirm. Indeed, to secure attention in 


the hearers, it is indispensable that the body should be sustained without any incon- 
venience, 
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It seems to have been an inclosed space or box, formed at the foot of 
the common seats, on a projecting plattorm, with a parapet wall, abut- 
ting on the very arena of the circus or amphitheatre. It was the best 
and most conspicuous situation for scats; and, accordingly, here the 
nobles and higher officers of state, the consuls, preetors, and othe TS, 
sat in curule chairs, attended by their lictors or retinue. [ am more 
minute upon this subject, because the “ podium” and ¢ pew” appear, 
in their origin and purpose, to bear a striking resemblance to each 
other. Both were an encroachment on the space at first appropriated 
to the people. Both were erected in the best situations, and both were 
set apart for the noble, the great, and distinguished. With respect to 
the “pew,’’ however, we find that some persons of this description 
declined the honour of this novel accommodation. Bacon informs us, 
that Sir Thomas More, when Lord Chancellor, sat in the chancel, 
probably on one of the moveable rails, or chairs, while his lady sat in 
a pew. 
Now, conscientious advocate as Ll am, on religious and _ political 
grounds, for the rank and privileges of our aristocracy, and for that 
deference and consideration from their fellow-subjects, to which, as the 
pillars and pride of our limited monarchy, they are fully entitled, 1 
inust say, | should like to see them in church seated, like Sir 'T hous as 
More, upon the same kind of rails with the rest of the congregation, 
having the only distinction of being separate, if they wish i. 'To 
many of them, Lam persuaded, such an arrangement in our churehes 
would sot be unacceptable. If, indeed, the adoption of rails was 
general, as a system conducive to the wider and better edification of 
the people, the advancement of Christian ¢ gt humility, and fervent 
piety, the soc ial approximation of ranks, 1 , short, to the mutual good 
will of me n and the glory of God, | will, never believe that our nob les, 
like those of 'ekoa, would be found “not to put their necks to the 
work of the Lord.’ ‘The example of our nobility, and of our old 
English ge ntry, with whom the same arguments would instantly avail, 
would recone ile also the commercial and wealthier classes of the com- 
munity to what would no doubt be misre prese ‘nted as the levelling 
prince iple of r: ul-sittings, Tastly, all who are sincerely attached to the 
church, as the ¢rue catholic church, in this country, and to her minis- 
try, as being the pure unbroket 1 line of priesthood from the apostles, 
would e xult in the return to a simplicity and “uniformity” of worship, 
Which would immediate ly bring back to her altars hundreds of thou- 
sands who are not of our fold, only because our churches will not hold 
them, or because the prine iple of exclusion by pews now visits them 
so gl; aringly with the p ainful reproach of inferiority, even in the house 
of our common Maker. All would eve ntually rejoice in a change, 
Which, at least, once in the week, would bring the rich and the poor 
together, side by side, before God, would ensure a more regular and 
oe tu: al attendane e, would die ‘minate stronger feelings of neigh- 
bourly love and genuine lowliness of heart, would raise to heaven a 
more general and united voice of praise ‘a thanksgiving, would 
excite and communicate a warmth and holy rivalry of attention and 
devotion, now deadened and inte rrupted by pews, and would render 
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absence from divine service, heedless and indecorous demeanour in the 
congregation, and habitual neglect of the sacrament less frequent, 
because more notorious.* TARPA, 


























EASTERN AND WESTERN ANTICHRIST. 


Sir,—A note by Casaubon ad Sueton. Nero, ec, 57, will furnish Mr. 
Maitland with probably the very clew that led Bishop Horsley to 
remark, that “ Antichrist, according to the fathers, is to consist of two 
branches, an eastern and a western.’’ “ Fuit et illa constans plero- 
rumque in veteri ecclesia opinio, venturum Neronem ante seculi finem, 
et vel ipsum fore Antichristum vel temporibus iisdem per occidentem 
seeviturum, quibus ille per orientem; qua de re suaviter fabulatur ille 
vere Savpdaowc Martinus apud Severum Sulpicium dialogo secundo.” 

If the note of the illustrious critic, which might be fully supported 
by passages from the 5th and 8th books of the Sibylline Oracles, and 
from Commodianus, Instruct. 41—54, as well as from Sulp. Sev., suf- 
ficiently account for the bishop’s remark, it must be conceded that it 
does not completely justify it. No father, it must be allowed, had any 
idea of the antichrist being a system divisible into two branches. 
Every ecclesiastical writer, from Hermas to St. Bernard, was assured 
of the personality and individuality of that formidable character. ‘To 
discover that that wicked one was a dual existence was reserved for 
the superior sagacity of the moderns. 

I am, Sir, your obliged servant, JosEpH ADAM. 


—— eee 


MILNER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
Wednesday, August 13th, 1834. 
Sir,—lI observe that a pamphlet will shortly be published (if it have 
not already made its appearance), bearing this title, “ A Vindication 
of the Rev. Joseph Milner, and his History of the Church of Christ, 
against the Judgment pronounced upon them by the Rev. H. J. Rose, 
B.D., &c. By the Rev. John Scott, M.A., Hull.” 
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* It will be no egotism in a person unknown to add to these beneficial effects of 
rail-sittings, their influence on the clergyman himself. I have never performed 
divine service in achurch where these open seats remain without experiencing more 
powerfully my sense of solemnity and responsibility. They produce the impression 
more deeply of addressing a family, an assembled household of faith. I shall ever bear 
with me the recollection of taking the Sunday duty of West Wycombe, in Bucking- 
hamshire, where the interior space of the whole church was covered with long open 
benches, faced with green baize, and nicely ranged upon matting, while the reading- 
desk and pulpit were nothing more than fluted shafts, of very moderate size, having 
at their summits an outspread eagle, gilt, to bear the book, and very little raised 
above the level of the congregation. The building on the hill was a handsome Gre- 
cian structure, and the inside fitted up in splendid simplicity. The circumstance to 
which I am referring is, however, of too distant a date to enable me to enter into 
minutiew ; but I left the church, even then, with a regret (now painfully familiar to 
me) that the Church of England had ever admitted the invidious, unholy, secular, 
exclusive, or rather prohibitory practice of pewing her places of worship. 
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Now, as I do not at all know what ground of “ vindication” Mr. 


Scott will take, and am in no sort of way interested in the subject, 
except as a lover of the truth, I feel that I may claim the attention of 
vandid readers, when I offer to their notice, by way of specimen, a 
small selection from copious memoranda made a few years since on 


the perusal of the first volume 
Church.” 


COMPARE 


1. ‘* No doubt he (St. Paul) had been 
sincere in his religion formerly ; yet is he 
far from exculpating himself on this ac- 
count.”"— Milner, p. 22, (2nd edition. ) 


g. Cornelius, ‘‘a regenerate person al- 
ready, though with no more than the Old 
Testament light.”—Jbid. p. 53. 


3. ‘The work of Divine grace in dis- 
tinguishing persons of various families 
and connexions, is ever observable.”— 
Ibid. p. 92. 

4. ‘‘Common sense,...will be found 
....to denote a very mischievous engine 
in religious matters.’’—J/bid. p. 110. 


5. ‘* When men go on for years in a 
placid, unfeeling uniformity, this is al- 
ways the case ;”’ i.e., they “lose the con- 
viction of theirinternal blindness, misery, 
and depravity.” —J/bid. p. 111. 


~ 


_6. ‘An opinion tolerably (sic) con- 
firmed by experience, that early converts, 
or those who have been religiously 
brought up, do not make that vigorous 
progress in divine things,generally, which 
those do whose conversion has com- 
menced after a life of much (sic) sin and 
vanity ."— Ibid. p. 133. 


*. “In our age it [to call baptism itself 


the new birth] is poison itself.’’—Jbid. 
p. 374. 


8. “ A controversy so frivolous as this 
about baptism ( of infants. )”"—Jbid. p. 489. 


of Mr. Milner’s “History of the 


The writer did not proceed to the second volume. 


WITH 


‘*T obtained mercy, because I did it 
ignorantly, in unbelief.’’"—1 Tim. i. 13. 


‘‘ He shall tell thee words, whereby 
thou and all thy house shall be saved.” 
Acts, xi. 14. 

‘* Can any man forbid water that these 
should not be baptized ?’’— Acts, x. 47. 


‘Of a truth | perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons.”—Acts, x. 34. 


“Why even of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right ?’’—Luke, xii. 57. 

“ I speak as to wise men [¢poviporc] ; 
judge ye what I say.”"-—1 Cor, x. 15. 


‘« They were both righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments and or- 
dinances of the Lord, blameless,,.. They 
both were now well stricken in years ;” 
....and ‘‘he executed the priest's office 
before God in the order of his course.’’ 
— Luke, i. 6—8. 

‘*She was a widow of about eighty-four 
years, Which departed not from the 
Temple [ service. |"— Luke, ii. 37. 


‘*From a child thou hast known the 
holy Scriptures.’’"—2 Tim. iii. 15. 

‘* Him would Paul have to go forth with 
him.” — Acts, xvi. 3. 

‘‘ That this [i. e., every] child may 
be virtuously brought upto lead a godly 
and a Christian life.”"—Offce of Public 
Baptism. 

N.B. Mr. Milner was a minister of 
the church of England. } 


‘‘We yield thee hearty thanks, most 
merciful Father, that it hath pleased thee 
to regenerate this infant with thy Holy 
Spirit.”— Office of Public Baptism. 

‘* Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, 
that this child is, by baptism, regene- 
rate.”— Office of Admission after Private 
Baptism. 


‘‘ The baptism of young children is, in 
any wise, to be retained in the church, as 
most agreeable to the institution of 
Christ.’’—Article xxvii. 

‘« The curates of every parish shall often 
admonish the people that they defer not 
the baptism of their children longer than 
the first or second Sunday after their 
birth.”—Rubrie prefixed to the Office of 
Private Baptism. 


3U8 NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


I have often been disposed to wonder how a man of piety and 
worth, snch as I had understood Mr, Milner to be, could have recon- 
ciled it to his conscience to write, much less to print, statements (and 
the work abounds in such) so grossly inconsistent, not merely with 
the declared opinion of the church whereof he was a minister, but 
with the plain language of scripture itself. Nor could I come to any 
other solution than that suggested by Mr. Rose (a suggestion, for which, 
in my opinion, he deserves the thanks of the ae, that “ Mr. M. 
was aman of feeble powers and limited views.’ 

Surely, in this one sentence is comprised the most powerful “ windi- 
cation” of Mr. Milner and his “ History of the Church.” Nothing 
further is needed, 1 am, Sir, your humble servant, 


A Country CLERGYMAN.* 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Digestion, considered with reference 
to Natural Theology. By William Prout, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the 
Koyal College of Physicians. (One of the Bridgewater Treatises.) London: 
Pickering. 1834. Svo. 

Ir is entirely impossible to do justice to the merits of a book like this in a 

brief review, and it is extremely difficult to give even a sketch of its varied 

contents. It may be remarked, however, that it contains the development of 
s0 many new and ingenious views on the scientific subjects on which it treats, 
that men of very high attainment in these sciences may probably read it with 
no small advantage, and every one may derive at least great pleasure from it. 
Whether the views by which the author believes that he has explained many 
of the phenomena of molecular action and combination are correct, or W hether 
they contain the germ of a true explanation, it must be left to the progress of 
scicnce to determine ; they are, at all events, most highly interesting. It is, 
however, a happy circumstance for man, that the ar cument of design depends 
on the facts of the case—on the observed phenomena of nature—and not on 
the truth of the hypotheses by which man explains those phenomena. For 
example, the beautiful illustration drawn by Paley from the contrivances of 
the human eye, and the mode by which a lovely prospect is conveyed to the 
mind of man through an aperture less than a sixpence, and the motion of an 
object over a large space in the landscape is distinctly marked, is equally 
striking, whatever hypothesis we assume as the base of our explanation of 


* The writer against whom Mr. Scott's pamphlet is directed begs, in this way, to 
offer his best thanks to his unknown assistant. He is very sensible of the honour 
which Mr. Scott proposes to do him, by thinking any of his judgments of sufficient con- 
sequence to demand notice. But he ‘earnestly “hopes that it will not be necessary to 
reply to: Mr. Seott, and that his silence will be imputed to its proper cause—an un- 
willingness to expend time on a matter which he thinks of so little consequence as 
the defence of one of his opinions, not on a matter of principle, but on the abilities 
of a particular author. Had he spoken harshly of Mr. Milner’s character as a man, 
such a judgment might have been corrected by statements of facts, and, if wrong, 
would require apology. But, surely, it is open to express an opinion as to the value 
of a particular RA s abilities. If the opinion is right, it will make its way, or has 
probably done so long ago, as in the case of the writer of the letter above; if it is 


wrong, it will fall of itself, and needs not exposure. ‘Time is too precious to expend 
in such matters as these. 
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optical phenomena. It is entirely independent on the truth of the undulatory 
or the corpuscular hypotheses. With this same proviso, Dr. Prout’s treatise 
will prove a valuable addition to our works on Natural Theology, and happily 
presses into the service of that study sciences which have hitherto, perhaps, 
contributed to it less than their just share of illustration. 

Dr. Prout’s work is thrown into three main divisions, of which, unhappily, 
a very brief notice is all that can be given here. 

The first is Chemistry, under which head, besides an enumeration, or rather 
a catalogue raisonnée of the substances at present believed to be elementary 
substances, and of the laws of chemical combination, with a few remarks on 
primary and secondary compounds, there is a very ingenious discussion of the 
principle by which these laws of combination may perhaps be explained, and 
an application of those principles to a most varied range of subjects,—such as 
crystallization, the gaseous forms of bodies, and heat and light. The forces of 
electricity, magnetism, polarity, &c., are also included in the discussion. The 
chapter on the diffusion of gaseous bodies, and the use which Dr. Prout after- 
wards makes of the difference between the laws of vapour and of the atmo- 
sphere,* when he speaks of the effects of their intermixture, is a very striking 
and interesting one. In the conclusion of this portion of the subject the 
general laws are shortly recapitulated, and the argument is very happily 
turned to the main object of these Treatises—the illustration of Natural 
Theology. 

The second portion of the work is occupied with Meteorology ; and as this 
is a subject which is not often presented to the general reader in a scientific 
form, it will contain much that is new to most men. Many most interesting 
results are brought forward, combined with great ingenuity, and applied with 
great force of reasoning. ‘The manner in which heat, light, magnetism, and 
electricity, are distributed over the globe, the general laws and the exquisite 
provisions by which the climatet of the globe is modified, the changes effected 
by evaporation and condensation, &c. &c., are clearly pointed out and happily 
illustrated. In the latter part of this division, the effects of climate on the 
distribution of plants and animals is very pleasantly treated ; and in the Ap- 
Pendix there is a very fair specimen of what we may perhaps call the statistics 
of nature, in a map of the world, with isothermal lines, and a diogram of the 
distribution of light and heat. 

The last division of the work is one of much interest and importance, being 
a sketch of the chemistry of organization. The function of digestion is its 
main subject, and it is happily shewn how wonderful are the laws by which 
it is regulated. Dr. Prout very properly and clearly shews what effects we 
can trace chemically, and distinguishes them from such as entirely baffle all 
chemical skill, and point out the existence of living agencies, of whose mode 
of operation we have no conception. ‘The process of assimilation, by which 
our nourishment is prepared to be carried over our whole body, in a state 
fitted to renew that which requires renovation, &c., and the process and the 
organs of digestion, are described very intelligibly, and the nature of the sub- 
stances which form our nutriment ingeniously brought forward, and illustrated 
from a consideration of the three great staminal principles of which all or- 
ganized bodies are essentially constituted. Now, as milk, the only material 
throughout the range of organization that is prepared for food, consists of 
these three great staminal principles—a saccharine, a butyraceous or oily, and a 


* E.g., in the relation of their specific gravities to their temperatures. 

+ E. g., the distribution of sea and land, the whiteness of the snow at the poles, 
and the darker colours of the equatorial vegetation, and many other causes are 
pointed out; the latter rather as a matter of suggestion, whether the mere colour of 
4 region may not influence its climate considerably by the different powers of different 
colours for absorbing and radiating heat as well as light. 
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caseous, or rather an albuminous principle, it thus affords a kind of prototype 
of nutritious materials in general, and its secretion is here appealed to as 
shewing a most unequivocal proof of design. But it is quite impossible to 
enter further into our analysis of this part of the work; it only remains for 
the writer to express his conviction that any man of thought and reflection, 
who will give his attention to this book, (and it is not a lounging book, for 
every page requires his attention,) will rise from it instructed, gratified, and 
improved. 


A cmeenaneinnenane 


Discoveries in Asia Minor. By the Rev. H. F. Arundell, Chaplain at Smyrna. 
London: Bentley. 2 vols. Svo. 


Tuere must be something in being Chaplain at Smyrna which inspires the 
love of learning and of research. To persons who have held that situation we 
owe very much in both departments: Chishull, among those who are gone, 
and Mr. Renouard, among the living, are strong instances. Mr. Arundell has 
followed in the line of research with great diligence, and has before been ad- 
vantageously known by his visit to the Seven Churches. A different and more 
extended tour has now enabled him to discover, beyond question, the sites of 
several ancient cities—Apamea, Apollonia, and, above all, Antioch of Pisidia. 
These discoveries alone will make these volumes of high interest. But there 
is much besides in his accounts of the people and the condition of that most 
melancholy country which deserves attention. 





Cattrick Church, a correct copy of the Contract of its Building, dated 1412. By 
the Rev. James Raine and Anthony Salvin, Esq. London: J. Weale. 
1834. 4to. 


Mr. Raine is already well known to the world by his splendid volume on the 
History of North Durham. He has here done a most essential service to the 
history of our language by printing a most curious specimen of early Eng- 
lish. It is earnestly to be hoped that the encouragement given to his publica- 
tion will induce Mr. Raine to favour us with more of these valuable speci- 
mens. ‘The pages of this Magazine will, at all events, always be open to him. 
The plates do high honour to Mr. Salvin. 





Remains of the late Rev. G. H. Wharton, D.D. By the Right Rev. Bishop 
Doane. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia: Staveley. 1834. 


Dr. Warton was an American, of good family, who was brought up as a 
Roman catholic priest, in which character he officiated in this country. His 
own reflexions and reading induced him to abjure the errors of Romanism, and 
he entered on the ministry of the reformed episcopal church in his native 
country, of which he continued a distinguished ornament till a very advanced 
age. He stated the reasons for his change in an admirable tract, to which a 
reply was given by his relative and friend, Archbishop Carroll, and Dr. Whar- 
ton printed a second tract in answer to the Archbishop. These, with his 
other controversial writings, form the second of the volumes here noticed, 
while the first is nearly filled with some sermons of no common value, from 
their sentiments and their composition. Dr. Wharton’s tracts on the Roman 
Catholic Controversy shew so much sound learning, and are written in so very 
Christian a spirit, that they should be carefully read by divinity students. 
The Reviewer deeply regrets that want of room prevents him from doing more 
than saying how much indebted the church is to Bishop Doane for the publi- 
cation. It would be impossible, however, with much longer space, to say 
how many and how great benefits that invaluable man is constantly conferring 
on the church by the high principle, the ability, and the learning of his 
works. 
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_ Lectures on the Gospel ; with an Appendix, on Baptismal Regeneration. By the 


Rev. H. Hughes, A.M. London: Rivingtons. 1834. 12mo. pp. 266. 


Tue character given of a former work of Mr. Hughes’s, in this Maga- 
zine, that it exhibits thought and considerable energy of language, is fully justi- 
fied, and indeed more than justified, by the present volume. Perhaps the fault 
of the lectures is, that there is rather too much ingenious thinking and pressing 
of difficult points. The more that we can avoid subtleties of doctrine, and rest 
on the great truths, the better for ourselves and others. But there is little 
danger, in these days, of men’s travelling much out of common-place, and one 
ought, therefore, rather to hail it than even “hint dislike.” Indeed, Mr. 
Hughes gives every promise of being a valuable and sound writer. 





An Analytical Arrangement of the Apocalypse according to the principles developed 
under the name of Parallelism in the writings of Bishops Lowth and Jebb, and 
Mr. Boys. By Richard Roe. Dublin: Tims. 1834. 4to. pp. 198. 


Mr. Rok has shewn here a degree of patient labour which sufficiently pro- 
claims his deep value for Scripture, and his anxiety to make it clear. But is it 
clear that any really useful purpose is answered by all his labour? For exam- 
ple, he undertakes to divide the book logically, so to speak, and to point out, 
in philosophical language, the rationale of each verse. Now, what do we 
learn by such passages as this ?— 


«9 And the seven angels f; Agents. 
$5 who had the seven trumpets {; Instruments. 
fr prepared themselves jy Action. 
ry to sound. jz Use.” 


What do we learn by saying that, in 1. 1, angels are agents; that the trum- 
pets are instruments, &c. &c.? Is any new idea added, or any clearness to 
old ones ? 


——- 


“An English and Hebrew Lexicon. By Michael Josephs. London: Wertheim. 
1834. pp. 371. 


Tuts book is one of a kind which we did not possess in this country before. 
Other Lexicons contain only the Hebrew words and the English or Latin. 
This is what, in Greek and Latin Dictionaries, is commonly the second part— 
viz., the English words with the Hebrew. Asa help to Hebrew composition, 
therefore, it must be highly valued. And it is to be remembered that, in 
learning Hebrew as well as other languages, composition is of great value, by 
making the student accurate in grammar. 


The Life and a Selection from the Letters of the late Rev. H. Venn, M.A. (The 
Life drawn up chiefly by the late Rev. John Venn, M.A.) Edited by the 
Rev. H. Venn, B.D., &c. London: Hatchards. 1834. 8vo. pp. 585. 


Tury who value the ‘“‘ Complete Duty of Man,” must be interested in know- 
ing the life of its author. And Mr. Venn’s Life has this peculiar interest, that 
it traces out the early history of what are called evangelical opinions in the 
church. Mr. Henry Venn, the Editor, conceives that there is proof enough 
that their opinions were of native growth, and that Whitfield and Wesley 
were not the authors of them ; that there were persons almost contemporaneous 
with these two remarkable men who had great influence on their brethren. 
Avoiding, according to the plan of this work, controversy on these matters, 
the writer, nevertheless, puts in his decided protest against the doctrine implied 
or expressed in Mr. H. Venn’s remarks on this subject, that there is no light and 
ho piety in the church, except among those who hold these opinions. These 
statements, from whomsoever they come, are neither true nor charitable. God 
only, who can see the heart, can know where that is right with him, whether the 
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lips make loud profession or little. But, while the writer readily acknowledges 
and heartily reverences the sincere piety (as far as man can judge) of many of 
the evangelical party, (and of none more than the late Mr. J. Venn, of Clapham, ) 
he will say, without fear, that (speaking of human judgment still) he sces just as 
much eminent and heartfelt devotion to the cause of God, and just as much 
warm piety among those who are not, as those who are, of that body. Com- 
parisons like these are surely very undesirable, and any language which leads 
to them should be avoided by all who wish our church to be united and 
strong, and to do her work effectually and faithfully. 


Helps to Hebrew. In two Parts. By a Teacher. London: Wertheim. 1834, 
pp. 33. 


Tuts is a short grammar, with very useful exercises for practice. The preface 
had better be omitted. To say that a man who believes in the plenary 
inspiration of scripture, and yet docs not learn Hebrew, makes truth a play- 
thing, is really very hard. Has every one who does entertain that notion the 
means, time, or opportunity ? 


Beneficial Effects of Saving Banks, with a Memoir of the late Lewis Majendie, 
Esq. By the Rev. H. D. Morgan. London: Wix. 1834. pp. 69. 


Tus is a very excellent statement of the benefits of Savings Banks generally, 
with a most valuable illustration of them in the particular case which the 
author had seen and fostered. The Memoir of Mr. Majendie, as a picture of 
a Christian country gentleman, is of great interest and value. Would there was 
a Mr. Majendie in every quarter! 


Affinities of Plants with Man and Animals. By Edwin Lees. London : Edwards. 
1834. 


A very interesting and amusing pamphlet, of the same spirit of observation 
and feeling as White’s Selbourne, and giving many curious and interesting 
particulars as to the age, habits, &c., of trees, and their connexion with our 
superstitions and habits. 


Conversations with a Ranter. By the Rev. C. Campbell, Vicar of Weasenham. 
Rivingtons. 1834. pp. 62. 


A rract full of clear, clever, well-put argument. 


Zophiel ; or, the Bride of Seven. By Maria del Occidente. London: R. J. 
Kennett. pp. 261. 


Tuls is a poem founded on the story of Tobit, by a poctess of no common 
powers of imagination and of composition, There are faults in her stvle, 
especially a terrible habit of inversion, and there is an occasional obscurity. 
But for brilliant imagery, for deep fecling of the beauty of nature, for power- 
ful expression of it, and, in a word, for imaginativeness, Maria del Occidente is 
no common person. It is to be wished she had given us more of her short 
pieces, which, for harmony and tenderness, could not easily be equalled. 


WORKS APPEARING IN PARTS OR VOLUMES, 


Ir is only just and right to notice the satisfactory progress of several of these 
publications. The Memorials ef Oxford proceed with all their first beauty and 
spirit. The Sacred Classics (rather a conceited title, by the way) is really 
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Taylor’s sermons. The Editor says he has omitted some of the Greek and 
Latin quotations. But he does very wrong. He leaves some—and, therefore, 
is not looking to the mere English reader. The profusion of them is part 
of the writer’s character. Let us have all the works unaltered by all means. 
Billington’s Architectural Director, another very cheap work, promises to be @ 
most valuable book for all readers, professional or not, because it gives 
minutie and exact calculations as to the proper proportions of the and 
ornaments of buildings. The Iustrations of the Bible, by Mr. Westall and Mr. 
Martin, are proceeding with spirit. Mr. Westall’s original sketches, of great 
beauty, have been lately exhibited. A Scotch periodical, called The Church of 
Scotland Magazine, has been lately established; and, by its vigour and good 
sense, seems likely to benefit the cause of establishments. 





Single Sermons on Public Occasions, by Messrs. Lutwyche, Snowden, Whyley, 
Johnson, Grant, Clarke of Chester, Tyler, Clissold, Harvey of Falmouth, and 
two by Dr. Holmes, before the University of Dublin, as well, especially, as 
one by the Poet Bowles, deserve notice, if space would allow it. 


a i ne 
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STATESMEN’S MORALITY. 


Iv has been, and will be, the decided plan of this Magazine to avoid party 
politics, both in order to deprive those who are unwilling to give the advocates of 
the church a fair hearing, of the pretence that they need not attend to what they 
can plausibly call mere factious attacks, and, on the higher ground, that in such a 
cause party politics are neither right nor requisite. But it would be cowardice, 
and desertion of a high and holy cause, if any man, who presumes to write at 
all, did not on all occasions boldly speak the truth of public men, of whatever 
party, when they deserve to be censured for offering injury or insult to the 
great cause of religion and morality. The Chancellor has always been men- 
tioned here with such due respect as his station and talents demand. But 
neither the one nor the other ought to be his defence, when he speaks, 
as he is reported in the papers to have done lately, on matters where he has 
no more authority to speak at all than any other individual, and where false 
and mischievous maxims, from a high quarter, do irreparable mischief. The 
papers then report the Chancellor to have said, that it is quite idle and prepos- 
terous to affect blindness to the fact, that profligate habits, on the part of mar- 
ried men, are perfectly common, and matters of the most ordinary occurrence ! 

Now, the Chancellor knows human nature too well, not to be perfectly aware 
that defendit numerus is a very common standard of morality—that too large a 
portion of mankind are quite satisfied if they are no worse than their neigh- 
bours. How, then, can any one do a worse service to public morals,—how 
can he forward vice more effectually, than by representing the large class of 
those who are received as respectable men in society, as indulging constantly 
in adultery? He does not defend them! No; certainly not! But he tells 
every married man that, if he does become an adulterer, he only becomes 
what most married men are already! And could he defend adultery more 
effectually—could he exhort the large class who have no high moral rule more 
effectually to the commission of this foul and destructive vice than by hold- 
ing such language? But how can he justify it in point of fact? The Chan- 
cellor, as Chancellor, knows no more of such things than any other individual. 
Will he tell us, as a private man, that all his married friends, all with 
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whom he is intimate enough to know their habits, are adulterers ? God forbid! 
But he, like every one, knows some few who are so; and then, on that know. 

ledge, and on the low and slavish system which presumes that every man 
will indulge in vice in secret, he proclaims that most married men are adul- 
terers! Let the Chancellor, who is so sure that this sin is the common 
sin of married men—let him say how many of his married acquaintance 
he knows to be guilty, how many he suspects, on such evidence as would 
convict them of any other crime. And when he has made the enumeration, 

let him blush for his own habits of mind, which make him believe 
that so few men love God, or God’s law, or desire to abide by it. No! 
doubtless of this, as of every other vice, there is too much. But God forbid 
that we should believe that a vice which, at once and alone, blasts every hope 
of good in human society, should be so rife among us as the Chancellor pro- 
claims. If indeed it be so, this would at once account for many judgments 
which have befallen this land, and for many which seem to impend—for low 
principles among the rich, misery among the poor, a desire for destruction 
among all, distrust, dismay, and agitation everywhere. For, be it known to 
the Chancellor, that whatever he may think or say, in spite of all Chancellors 
and all statesmen, and all their remedies for political evils, God will avenge his 
own cause on an evil and adulterous generation. If the Chancellor’s account 
of this miserable kingdom be true, then there is no curse too heavy for its sin, 
and none which we may not justly expect to see fall upon it. 


——— 


CONCILIATION. 


Tue friends of concession and conciliation have had a lesson this last month 
which might enlighten them, if any thing could do so. Last year the Irish 
branch of our church was crippled in no ordinary degree—its bishops were 
diminished in number, their revenues seized and used, as the phrase was, to 
create a property with—the clergy (impoverished, persecuted, threatened, and 
often actually visited with loss of life) were taxed in the most arbitrary and 
unjust manner, in order to take a burthen from the land! This year, the 
ministry and Mr.O’Connell, having of course an understanding on the subject, 
coolly agree to take two-fifths of their tithes away, and give them to the land- 
lords, contriving, very adroitly, by the arrangement as to what they leave, to 
make these landlords the decided enemies of the church. The very day after 
this monstrous deed is perpetrated in the House of Commons,’ it is openly said 
there, that all this is merely for the moment, for that next year measures of a 
large and healing nature must be introduced, more bishoprics extinguished, &c. 
&c., and that the three-fifths left are rescued, by Act of Parliament, from the 
landlords, in order that the nation may apply them to proper purposes. It was 
Mr. Sheil who proclaimed the intentions entertained as to the plans for next 
year. It was a papist who thus, in the parliament of a protestant country, 
gloated over the fall of the reformed church. He did us service, for it is well 
indeed to know how unchanged popery is—how it delights to add insult to 
injury—how wholly impossible it is to satisfy its cruel and vindictive nature, 
till its opponent is—not fallen—but trampled into the dust, and crushed to 
atoms. Mr. Sheil, too, knew well where to speak. He knew that in no 
assembly in Great Britain could his taunts, and his insults, and his revellings 
over the fall of the reformed church be uttered with so little chance of rebuke, 
or heard with so much indifference, as that in which he spoke. 





* The House of Lords did its duty nobly on this atrocious Bill. Whatever evil 
may happen, nothing so bad could happen as that that House should sanction such 
monstrous violations of justice 
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CLERICAL ENCOURAGEMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Tus Society for the Encouragement of Parochial Schools in the diocese of 
Durham, under the patronage of the Bishop, has been enabled, by the generous 
assistance of the National Society in London, to present to some of the 
meritorious masters and mistresses of the large schools in union a pleasing 
testimony of its approbation of their exertions. By this kind aid the 
Committee has this year had the pleasure of awarding copies of the sacred 
Scriptures to the following Masters and Mistresses :—To Mr. G. Goundry, 
Durham Blue Coat School, 307 boys, the Family Bible of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 3 vols. 4to., very handsomely bound and 
lettered ; to Mr. Charlton, Clerical Jubilee School, Newcastle, about 500 boys ; 
Mr. Mason, South Shields, 270 boys; Miss Dobson, the same number of 
girls; Mrs. Masterton, Gateshead, upwards of 200 girls ; and Miss Lowthin, 
Durham Blue Coat School, 157 girls, each an excellent 4to. Bible. Some 
notion may be formed of the duty of the masters and mistresses of these and 
the other large Schools, when we bear in mind that all the children are 
instructed and controlled by one adult person in each school. It appears that 
some of the National Schools in this diocese are more numerous than any 
other in the kingdom—if not in the world; and it would be doing them 
injustice not to say, that they are ably conducted, on the Madras system. The 
extent and excellent discipline of these institutions, and the great labour and 
amount of money which are expended on their management and support deserve 
consideration. The School Society, as stated in its last Report, has in its con- 
nexion, in the counties of Durham and Northumberland, 266 schools, compre- 
hending 19,129 children. It has been established a little more than 22 years, 
and has laid out in grants for building and repairing schools, general assistance 
towards masters’ salaries, &c., above 4,250/,, besides a considerable sum in 
books, slates, &c. The income of the Society arises from annual subscriptions ; 
but the late and present Bishops of Durham have kindly received the recom- 
mendation of the Society in the distribution of the rents of an estate which 
the late Bishop generously appropriated towards building schools within the 
county palatine of Durham. From this source above 1000/. have been dis- 
pensed since 1823. ‘The object of the Society is to afford assistance both 
towards the building of new rooms and towards the annual maintenance of 
schools ; and it has carried its operations into all parts of the diocese. By its 
aid about 140 new schools have been erected; and many are every year 
benefited according to their wants. Much has been lately said of the back- 
wardness of the clergy in affording instruction to the poor. The charge, with 
respect to this part of the kingdom, is totally without foundation. They have 
established schools throughout their own parishes, and by means of the 
Society have liberally assisted others. We should have been glad if the laity 
had more cheerfully seconded their exertions. We, it must be confessed, in 
vain look for funds contributed towards the general education of the poor by 
the rich inhabitants of the great towns of this district. Whatever they may 
have done in their local spheres, their names, with very, very few honourable 
exceptions, are not on the list of that Society, which has endeavoured to com- 
municate the means of instruction to their tenants, workmen, and dependants, 
for more than 20 years! The Bishop of Durham, besides giving largely to 
many individual schools, subscribes 30/. annually to this Society ; the Arch- 
deacons and members of the Dean and Chapter contribute about 70/. ; and the 
parochial clergy, upon whom for the most part the permanent support of the 
Schools in their parishes depend, do still give more than 701. And what is 
the amount contributed by the nobility, the landed proprietors, the princely 
merchants of this most liberal part of the world? Little more than 20 guineas 
a year. We shall not, therefore, be thought invidious, if we respectfully direct 
the attention of the benevolent to a Society, which, by the blessing of God, 
has been so long and so efficiently, and yet so silently, pursuing its “labour 
of love,” in their own neighbourhood, and among their own people. The best 
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answer we can suggest to those who are in the habit of reproact.ing the 
clergy, is to refer them to our charities—to our domestic and unobtrusive 
institutions for promoting the temporal and eternal welfare of the HPs 
then, when they have participated with the clergy (as is equally their duty ) 
in their toils, and sacrifices, and difficulties, they will become more qualified 
than they seem now to be to appreciate their characters and engagements. 

We have seen the head prize presented to Mr. Goundry, mentioned above. 

The volumes are very elegantly got up, and contain 8 maps of the countries 
mentioned in Scripture, engraved by Sidney Hall, as well as 56 plates of very 
superior execution, by various artists. The first volume bears the following 
inscription :—*‘ Presented by the National Society in London, and by the 
Society for the Encouragement of Parochial Schools in the Diocese of Durham, 
to Mr. George Goundry, Master of the United Blue Coat School, for boys, 
Durham, on account of the excellent state of his school in the year 1833,— 
10th July, 1834.” 


MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF BISHOP JEBB. 


At a Meeting, held at the Palace, Limerick, on the 5th day of July, 1834, for 
the purpose of considering the best means of perpetuating the memory of the 
late Bishop Jebb, the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Limerick 
having been called to the chair, the following resolutions were agreed to :— 

Resotvep—That it is the wish of many persons, resident within the united 
diocese of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, to mark, by some public and last- 
ing memorial, their respect for the late lamented Bishop Jebb, who, by his 
learning, piety, and virtues, conferred lasting benefits not merely on this por- 
tion of the realm, but on the universal church of Christ. 

Resotvep—That a committee be now appointed, with liberty to add to 
their number, whose duty it shall be to promote the erection of a monumental 
statue of the late bishop, in the cathedral of Limerick, by inviting the co- 


operation of all the friends of religion and literature throughout the United 
Kingdom. 





The first of the resolutions here given contains, if it be duly reflected on, 
all that could be said by a much longer appeal, because every word in it is 
naked truth. If, in the late lamented Bishop Jebb, there was not the learning 
of the ancient scholars, the piefy of the ancient saints, the virtues of the 
ancient martyrs, when have we, of these days, been allowed to see any shadow 
or similitude of these high gifts and graces? And, scoff and scorn at the 
name of bishop and priest and saint and Christian who will, a higher and 
more powerful voice than any which can be raised, or which can be drowned, 
by the outcry of statesmen and legislators, and philosophers and economists, 
will proclaim, that not Acts of Parliament, not Penny Magazines, not Societies 
for diffusing Entertaining or Useful Knowledge, but the learning of the scholar, 
the piety of the saint, the virtues of the martyr, are the things which confer 
lasting benefits on the race of man. To commemorate such benefits, well may 
the friends of literature and religion be called on to co-operate ; and truly 
gratifying is it to know, that persons of the most different views on politics 
and religion have been alike ready and anxious to come forward and shew 
their reverence for learning, for piety, and virtue, as they will assuredly do, 
by perpetuating the memory of Bishop Jebb. 

The committee in Ireland consists of sixteen persons, of whom seven are 
laymen, In England subscriptions are received by the Rev. C. Forster, Ash 
Vicarage, Wingham, Kent, and by H. S. Thornton, Esq., Messrs. Williams, 
bankers, Birchin-lane.* 





—— ————— =e SS 








* The Subscription has already received the countenance of the Primate, the 
Bishop of Durham, and many other eminent prelates in both countries. 
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MR. COLERIDGE’s LATEST WRITING. 


** To Adam Steinmetz Kinnaird. 


“My DEAR GODCHILD,—I offer up the same fervent prayer for you now as I 
did kneeling before the altar when you were baptized into Christ, and solemnly 
received as a living member of his spiritual body, the church. Years must 
pass before you will be able to read with an understanding heart what I now 
write. But I trust that the all-gracious God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, who, by his only begotten Son, (all mercies in 
one sovereign mercy!) has redeemed you from the evil ground, and willed 
you to be born out of darkness, but into light; out of death, but into life ; 
out of sin, but into righteousness ; even into the “‘ Lord our righteousness ;”" 
I trust that he will graciously hear the prayers of your dear parents, and be 
with you as the spirit of health and growth in body and in mind. My dear 
godchild! you received from Christ’s minister, at the baptismal font, as your 
Christian name, the name of a most dear friend of your father’s, and who 
was to me even as a son, the late Adam Steinmetz; whose fervent aspirations 
and ever paramount aim, even from early youth, was to be a Christian in 
thought, word, and deed, in will, mind, and affections. 

I, too, your godfather, have known what the enjoyments and advantages of 
this life are, and what the more refined pleasures which learning and intel- 
lectual power can bestow, and with all the experience that more than three- 
score years can give: I now, on the eve of my departure, declare to you, 
(and earnestly pray that you may hereafter live and act on the conviction) 
that health is a great blessing; competence, obtained by honourable industry, 
a great blessing; and a great blessing it is to have kind, faithful, and loving 
friends and relatives—but that the greatest of all blessings, as it is the most 
ennobling of all privileges, is to be indeed a Christian. But I have been 
likewise, through a large portion of my later life, a sufferer, sorely afflicted 
with bodily pains, languor, and manifold infirmities ; and, for the last three 
or four years, have, with few and brief intervals, been confined to a sick room, 
and at this moment, in great weakness and heaviness, write from a sick bed, 
hopeless of recovery, yet without prospect of a speedy removal. And I thus, 
on the brink of the grave, solemnly bear witness to you, that the Almighty 
Redeemer, most gracious in his promises to them that traly seek him, is 
faithful to perform what he has promised; and has reserved, under all my 
pains and infirmities, the inward peace that passeth all understanding, with 
the supporting assurance of a reconciled God, who will not withdraw his 
Spirit from me in the conflict, and in his own time will deliver me from the 
evilone. O, my dear godchild! eminently blessed are they who begin early 
to seek, fear, and love their God, trusting wholly in the righteousness and 
mediation of their Lord, Redeemer, Saviour, and everlasting High Priest, Jesus 
Christ. O, preserve this as a legacy and bequest from your unseen godfather 
and friend, S. T, CoLeripGe, 


Grove, Highgate, 13th July, 1834. 


DISSENTING POLITICS. 
(From the ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” August 11.) 


[r is understood to be the intention of the Tory majority of the House of 
Lords this evening, to invite the collision which has so long been perceived to 
be inevitable, by rejecting the Irish Tithe Bill. The Archbishop of Armagh 
has encouraged them to take this step, by assuring them that the inhabitants 
of Ulster will still pay tithes. We are glad that the crisis approaches, because 
until it is passed no measures of extensive utility can be expected to emanate from 
Parliament, The consequences to the Irish clergy of the pertinacity of their 
superiors and their allies, will no doubt be serious; but perhaps the bishops 
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and the Tory lay lords have resolved to put in use the voluntary principle, and 
to set an example to humbler churchmen, by devoting a considerable portion 
of their own enormous incomes to the maintenance of the Irish clergy, 
Seriously, however, the House of Lords is not, for the most part, composed 
of the wisest and most prudent of mankind. It does not speak much for 
hereditary wisdom, that those in whom it is the reason why power is en- 
trusted to them, evince so strong a determination to provoke the destruction of 
their own privileges. In vain does one of the richest of their number, one 
who is most attached to the distinctions of his order, and one, let us add, 
who possesses a more than ordinary share of that wisdom which is not 
hereditary, but self-acquired—in vain does the Marquis of Westminster warn 
their lordships that they are kicking against the pricks: and the consequence 
will be, that among the measures which will be forced upon the attention of 
the House of Commons during the very next session of Parliament, will be 
one for the new modelling of the Upper House of Parliament. We shall 
inevitably have a second Parliamentary Reform Bill. 


MR. STEPHENS. 
( From the ‘‘ Christian Advocate.” ) 


WE desire the careful attention of our readers to the Report of the proceed- 
ings of the Wesleyan-Methodist Conference, which is contained in other 
columns, especially to that part of it which refers to the case of the Rev. 
Joseph Rayner Stephens. His case has terminated precisely as we foresaw it 
would. The great man has carried his point. He has forced out of the 
Connexion the only man that he has really dreaded since the best days of the 
late Daniel Isaac. But, let him believe us, he has not succeeded in making 
good his own position. Mr, Stephens—his very adversaries being judges—is 
not a man of ordinary powers; and Mr. Jabez Bunting being judge, he 
possesses, in an eminent degree, that very class of powers which is wanted in 
a leader of opposition in the Conference. The name of the spirit that 
actuated, and, we rejoice to know, still actuates Mr. Joseph Rayner Stephens 
—the name of that spirit is ‘‘ Legion;” and a legion is possessed by it. It 
is one thing to control the Conference; but it is another thing to subjugate 
the people. They will not be ridden rough-shod; they perceive that it is 
absolutely necessary, in order to a smooth and satifactory course of proceed- 
ing, that they should come into every court of Methodism, and take a part in 
the conduct of its whole affairs. ‘ Lay delegates in Conference,” is now the 
cry of no mean portion of them; and it is every week the cry of more. It 
will soon be the cry—nay, the determination—the irresistible determination 
and demand of all. The sooner the better.* 


— a 


MR. WILKS. 
( From the ‘* Christian Advocate.” ) 
We find the following remarks in a recent number of the Record :— 


_ **We have not room to day for a Report of the dinner given in honour of Mr. 
Vhomas Slingsby Duncombe, the successful candidate for Finsbury. The well-known 
Mr. John Wilks took the chair; and truly, if the pious and orthodox dissenters are 
content to put themselves under such a leader, they cannot greatly marvel that their 
motives and conduct should alike be held up to public view as insincere, un- 
hallowed, and disreputable. What the Standard calls Mr. Wilks’s ‘ facetious 
allusions to Mr. Duncombe'’s imputed frailties,’ might or might not be unbecoming 
the character of a professional agitator ; but we are sure they are altogether abhor- 








* The abuse of Mr. Bunting has increased in virulence since the decision of Con- 
ference, and that decent paper, the Christian Advocate, has now begun to attack him 
with ribald songs. The decision of Conference, which was so nearly unanimous, 
does the Wesleyans the highest honour.— Ep. 
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rent to the principles of those nonconformists, of whom we are sorry to think the 
modern dissenters are degenerate representatives.” 

We did not fail to notice the equivocal manner in which Mr. Wilks was 
reported to have alluded to Mr. Duncombe, in connection with “the blandish- 
ments of the fair.”’(!)* But we protest against founding any inference, unfavour- 
able to the dissenters, from what it may seem good to Mr. Wilks either to say 
ortodo. He is not the leader of the dissenters, whatever he may affect to be. 
His conduct at the Tabernacle, in Moorfields, Sanpletely destroyed the small 
remains of confidence which they ‘were dis,osed to repose in him. They are 
not so entirely destitute of friends as to be obliged to leave their cause and 
interests in such hands. High churchmen may be driven to the necessity of 
accepting the aid of any man, be his character what it may, who may offer 
himself; but the dissenters never did, and never will, ally themselves with 
any except men whose characters are such as to command public esteem. 


— _ — De ee 


MR. JOHN WILKS, M.P. 
TABERNACLE AND TOTTENHAM-COURT CHAPEL. 


Tue following Resolution was unanimously adopted at a meeting of the 
Church and Congregation assembling in the Tabernacle, held in Cumberland- 
street Chapel, on Wednesday se’nnight.. Present about 1200 persons. Mr. 
Epwarp Mircne .t in the chair. After a declaration that the Meeting con- 
ceived the office of Managers in the Tabernacle requires men of intelligence 
and experience, of unquestionable piety and spotless reputation, who deserve 
and enjoy the confidence of the congregation and the public; and after express- 
ing their confidence in Mr. Bateman, whom Mr. Wilks wishes to remove 
from the trust, and further declaring that Mr. Wilks has given no proof, as 
a manager, of zeal for the glory of God in the place, or of interest in the 
‘prosperity of its institutions :— 

“ Resolved,—That, in the judgment of this Meeting, John Wilks, Esq. M.P., 
for the above and other reasons, is not a fit and proper person to act as an 
office-bearer in the Church of God—that he does not possess our confidence ; 
and we must, therefore, notwithstanding the pain which it gives us, because 
of his venerated name, request his withdrawment from our entire concerns.” 

The above was passed on the following evening, at a meeting of the Church 
and Congregation belonging to Tottenham-court Chapel, held in the Burton 
Rooms.—Record. 





EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF MR. DAVIS, AT THE GLOUCESTER 
TRUE BLUE MEETING, 


“ With respect to more sacred things, I am convinced, Gentlemen, that if 
the House of Commons thought they should not arouse the popular feeling on 
the subject, the church itself, with all its sacredness, would be laid low at 
their feet. I believe that is the only obstacle which prevents their accomplish- 
ing such a desecration ; and I am satisfied that, if they did not fear to excite 
popular clamour against them, another week would not pass before they laid 
their hands upon the most sacred things. It appears to me that, when they 
talk of dissolving the connexion between church and state, they mistake the 
very meaning of the terms—it is not a separation of the church from the 
state, but it is the apostacy of the state from the church; and when that 
apostacy does take place, who is there capable of serious reflection, or even of 
common sense and knowledge of history, who docs not know that visitations 
Will fall upon the land?” 





eee eee 


* This is the phrase by which this dissenting paper pailiates profligacy. 
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DISSENTERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CHARITIES, 


“ Wutce it (dissent) has done this, it has been made to contribute its proportion 
towards the support of an endowed church; and yet it has, as if refreshed by 
its exertions, greatly surpasseg, that church in its contributions of service and 
money to those greater efforts ° “hristian bexevolence which are not of a sectarian, 
but of a general character.” —(* Vase of the Dissenters.”’) 

Sir,—lI send you another proof of the truth of this impudent assertion. 
The funds of the Worcester Infirmary were at a low ebb last year, and ser- 
mons were accordingly preached in the different churches and chapels of the 
county to replenish them. The amount of the various collections was as 
follows :— 


Collected at Churches ......scsseeesseeseees we £1128 18 94 
——— at Dissenting Chapels........ eoccese 43 12 1 
at Popish Chapels vo..........0000e - 16 0 O 





I think it right to add, that the amount of annual subscriptions, from June, 
1832, to June, 1833, was 1,028/. 12s.; of which sum 1771. 9s. was con- 
tributed by the clergy, being one-sixth of the whole. 

Yours, A FrienpD To Traotn. 








TITIHE-OWNERS’ RELIEF FUND. 


By areturn, made to the House of Commons, of all applications for relief on 
the part of owners of tithes in Ireland, for the years 1831, 1832, and 1833,— 
shewing the number of applications from each county, the amount of claims 
for each year, distinguishing clerical from impropriate claims, and shewing 
the total number of claims of both classes for the three years,—the entire sum 
paid was 818,518/. 16s. 5d. There were 2,736 applicants; of these, 2,113 
were clerical, by whom a sum of 631,219/. 1s. 4d. was received; and 623 
were lay-impropriators, to whom 187,299/. 15s. was disbursed. The respec- 
tive numbers of applicants in each county and province are stated, from which 
it appears that the payments made in each province were as follow, viz. :— 


Ulster - - - - = - = © £94,627 19 114 
Leinster - - © - - + - 310,329 19 10 
Munster - - - - - - - 356,013 9 8} 


Connaught - - - = - = 58,147 6 9} 





Total - - - £818,518 16 4 
This return demonstrates the singular fact, that, in the most catholic pro- 
vince, Connaught, the disbursements to the tithe-owners were the smallest in 
amount—nearly double the sum having been paid in the Protestant province 
of Ulster. The county of Cork presents a very large proportion of the whole, 
147,850/. having been received in the following manner :— 
260 Clerical claimants - - £124,647 6 24 
69 Impropriate ditto - - - 23,202 14 3} 





Total - - £147,850 0 6} 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF ECCLESIASTICAL REVENUE 
INQUIRY. 
To tug Kine’s Most Excettent Magesty. 


Your Masesty having been pleased to issue a commission under the great 
seal, dated the twenty-third day of June, in the second year of your Majesty’s 
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reign, authorizing and directing the commissioners therein named to make a 
full and correct inquiry respecting the revenues and patronage belonging to 
the several archiepiscopal and episcopal sees in England and Wales, to all 
cathedral and collegiate churches, and to all ecclesiastical benefices (including 
donatives, perpetual curacies, and chapelries), with or without cure of souls, 
and the names of the several patrons thereof, and other circumstances there- 
with connected ; and your Majesty having been further pleased, on the 
expiration of the said commission, to issue a second commission, ae 
the period within which the commissioners were required to make their fina 
report, and authorizing them to extend their inquiries to the islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey, and the Isle of Man ;— 

We, your Majesty’s commissioners, whose hands and seals are hereunto 
set, humbly report to your Majesty, that, in obedience to your Majesty’s 
commands, we have proceeded to execute the duties committed to us. 

[In prosecuting our inquiries, we have, from the extent and complexity of 
the various matters to be investigated, encountered many difficulties, which, 
though not unexpected, necessarily required a considerable length of time to 
surmount. 

We believe that we are now in possession of materials sufficient to enable 
us to make a full report to your Majesty on all the topics within the range of 
our commission ; but to arrange and digest into a tabular form so large a 
mass of returns, comprising so many different heads of information, and thus 
to present a distinct view of the whole revenues of the church and their dis- 
tribution, has been a work of no ordinary labour, which, though nearly 
completed, must still occupy some further time. 

It would have been more satisfactory to us to have awaited the period 
when we could have completed our task by a final report; but we are im- 
pressed with a conviction that it is expedient to lay before your Majesty, 
without delay, a statement of the total income of the church, and of the 
manner in which it is divided between the archbishops, bishops, corporations 
aggregate and sole, and the incumbents and curates of benefices. 

The total amount of the gross annual revenues of the several archiepiscopal 
and episcopal sees in England and Wales, is one hundred and eighty thousand 
four hundred and sixty-two pounds, affording an average of six thousand six 
hundred and eighty-three pounds; and the total amount of the net annual 
revenues of the same is one hundred and sixty thousand one hundred and 
fourteen pounds, affording an average of five thousand nine hundred and thirty 
pounds. 

The total amount of the gross annual revenues of the several cathedral and 
collegiate churches in England and Wales, together with the separate gross 
annual revenues of the several dignitaries and other spiritual persons, members 
of cathedrals or collegiate churches, is three hundred and fifty thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-one pounds; and the total amount of the net annual reve- 
nues of the same is two hundred and seventy-two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds. 

The total number of benefices, with and without cure of souls, the incum- 
bents whereof have made returns to our inquiries, omitting those which are 
permanently or accustomably annexed to superior preferments, and which are 
included in the statements respecting those preferments, is ten thousand four 
hundred and ninety-eight ; the total amount of the gross annual revenues of 
Which benefices, is three million one hundred and ninety-one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty pounds, affording an average of three hundred and four 
pounds; and the total amount of the net annual revenues of the same is three 
million three hundred and ninety-three pounds, affording an average of two 
hundred and eighty-five pounds. 

lhe total number of benefices, with and without cure of souls, in England 
and Wales, including those not returned to us, is ten thousand seven hundred 
and one; the total gross income of which, calculated from the average of 

Von. V1.—Sept. ]834. 2 
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those returned, will be three million two hundred and fifty-three thousand 
six hundred and sixty-two pounds; and the total net income thereof will be 
three million fifty-eight thousand two hundred and forty-eight pounds. 

The total number of curates employed both by resident and non-resident 
incumbents returned to us, is five thousand two hundred and eighty-two, 
whose annual stipends in the aggregate amount to four hundred and twenty- 
four thousand seven hundred and ninety-six pounds, affording an average 
annual stipend of eighty pounds ; and the total amount of the stipends of 
curates, if one hundred and two be assumed as the proportionate number on 
the benefices not returned, and the same be calculated on the average of those 
returned to us, will be four hundred and thirty-two thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-six pounds. 

From a scale which we have prepared of the benefices with cure of souls 
returned to us, it appears that there are two hundred and ninety-four, the 
incomes of which are respectively under fifty pounds ; one thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-one of fifty pounds, and under one hundred pounds; one 
thousand five hundred and ninety-one of one hundred pounds, and under one 
hundred and fifty pounds; one thousand three hundred and fifty-five of one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and under two hundred pounds; one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-four of two hundred pounds, and under three hundred 
pounds ; one thous: and three hundred and seventeen of three hundred pounds, 
and under four hundred pounds ; eight hundred and thirty of four hundred 
pounds, and under five hundred pounds ; five hundred and four of five hundred 
pounds, and under six hundred pounds; three hundred and thirty-seven of 
six hundred pounds, and under seven hundred pounds; two hundred and 
seventeen of seven hundred pounds, and under eight hundred pounds; one 
hundred and twenty-nine of eight hundred pounds, and under nine hundred 
pounds ; ninety-one of nine hundred pounds, and under one thousand pounds ; 
one hundred and thirty-seven of one thousand pounds, and under one thou- 
sand five hundred pounds; thirty-one of one thousand five hundred pounds, 
and under two thousand pounds ; and eighteen of two thousand pounds and 
upwards. 

The number of sinecure rectories returned to us, and which sinecure recto- 
ries are included in the number of benefices above stated, is sixty-two; the 
aggregate gross annual revenues of which amount to eighteen thousand six 
an ha d and twenty-two pounds, affording an average of three hundred pounds; 
and the aggregate net annual revenues of the same amount to seventeen thou- 
sand and ninety-five pounds, affording an average of two hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. 

We regret that it is not at present practicable to offer a full explanation of 
the various items which compose the difference between the gross and net 
amounts ; but, to prevent misapprehension, we think it advisable to observe, 
that no deduction is made from income on account of payments to curates, 
nor for the reparations of episcopal residences, or of glebe houses and offices, 
nor on account of payments of rates and taxes for the same, nor has any 
deduction been made on account of arrears due at the time of making the 
returns, or of any payments not being of a compulsory nature. 

The returns of income have been generally made upon an average of three 


years, ending December the thirty-first, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one. 


W. Cantvar. WyNrorp. STEPHEN LUSHINGTON. 

E. Enor. W.S. Bourne. GrorGe CHANDLER. 

LANSDOWNE. Henry GoutsurRn. Cur. Worpbswortil. 

HARROWBY. C. Watkin WILLIAMS Wynn. JosepH ALLEN. 

C. J. Lonpon.  B Weer Cuas. THorp. 
LINCOLN. N. C. Tinpat. Hucnu C, Jones. 

C. BANGOR. EK. ir LITTLETON. 


Dated this L 
loth dav of June, 1$34. J 
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CHURCH MATTERS.* 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Ir is some, though but a melancholy consolation, to know that the 
disgust and weariness expressed last month, respecting the present 
condition of society as affected by the prevailing bu/imy of legislation, 
finds a response in other minds with which the writer is well pleased 
to sympathize. ‘Together with a nausea like his own, however, a 
corresponding feeling prevails that the sensation of disgust, oppressive 
as it is, must not be yielded to. For, the proof and trial of men’s 
spirits in the matter is perhaps only beginning ; at all events it 1s not 


= ? 
‘ 


near over. It is too evident, that indirectly as well as directly, 
covertly as well as openly, the church is now unceasingly assaulted 
along the whole line of her battlements. Considering, therefore, how 
few among her sons, comparatively, appear inclined to act as sentinels, 
(the word is used designedly, to guard against the mere appearance of 
monopolizing the more solemn title of watchmen), the need of observation 
is incessant. And of the many subjects upon which a sharp “ look 
out” is needed, few are of more alarming consequence than that 
which is prefixed by way of title to the ensuing remarks. The 
reader’s patience is accordingly entreated, first, to some evidence 
collected on the subject, and then to a few observations grounded on 
it. ‘The aim throughout will be rather to afford materials for thought 
than to lay down specific rules or counsel, ‘The writer’s great wish 
is to rouse attention to a point of imminent danger; leaving it to 
every friend and champion of existing institutions to form his own 
judgment, and to adopt such measures of defence or cireumspection, 
at his own post, as circumstances may allow. 

The question to be looked to will be this :—“ What are the prospects 
of the church, as affected by the theories and language held respecting 
national education during the late session in Parliament ? ‘Two things 
are much to be regretted in the discussion of this question; one, that 
such discussion must unavoidably put on more of a political aspect 
than is either in itself agreeable, or in accordance with the general 
complexion of the British Magazine ; although in truth there will be 
little of politics in the article, except in appearance; and verily the 
church is in an evil strait indeed, if its declared friends may not draw 
forth and hold up to attention men’s own public words, merely 
because they were delivered within the Houses of Parliament! The 
other subject of regret is, that it should have become no less than necessary 
to request attention to such a mass of contradiction, crudity, and folly, 
as the succeeding extracts from the daily chronicles of parliamentary 











° is ® . . . . . . 

_” The usual writer of the articles on Church Matters takes this occasion of offering 
s warmest thanks to the invaluable friend who has here spoken for him, and of 
“recting the reader’s attention to the important paper which follows. 
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harangues display.* What can be done towards affording a certain 
measure of relief shall be attempted in two ways. A tedious progress 
shall be cut down into short stages, by something of a systematic 
classification of the evidences about to be adduced, and here and 
there tournaments shall be exhibited, by setting some of the fast- 
springing “dragon's teeth’’ to run a tilt with othe rs, as they start up, 

Nevertheless, an irksome heaviness, relieved only by bursts of 
righteous indignation, must (it is feared) inevitably prove “the general 
feeling in perusing the whole. The selection will necessarily be 
impertect, and very possibly it may not be the happiest that might 
have been made; but it will be at least enough to serve the turn 
intended. The extracts to be gathered in the way of testimony shall 
be left to speak for themselves, until completed, without comment. 
The dramatis persone introduced will form but a “ Select Committee” 
of the two Houses; yet, with the exception of a few rightly-minded 
men, Whose observations or replies will be presented to complete the 
evidence, they will be found to be the leading champions of the day 
who have been pleased to place themselves ev xpoydyxore in the strife 
(if strife, indeed, it be) concerning education— 

** Si rixa est, ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum.” 


The evidence to be produced (it will be seen) has not arisen alto- 
gether on the main direct question of education alone; but has 
sprung up by the way on others incidentally ; as on the topics of the 
sabbath—beer bill-——taxes on knowledge—drunkenness—and last, not 
least, the poor laws, Perhaps the incidental testimony (as is so apt 
to be the case) is more valuable than the direct. But it is time to 
leave preface, and to bring forth the witnesses, 

First, then, and foremost, let the Lord Chancellor be cited to 
appear; and upon the thread of Ais leading oration on the subject 
shall be strung, as they are picked up, the sundry precious pearls” 
of wisdom which be long to it, gathered from other de »pths profound. 





® No doubt there is allowance to be made, in some respects, for haste or incorrect- 
ness in reporting. Let every reader make accordingly such pause or drawback as 
he shall see fit. There cannot, however, on the whole, be much substantial misrepre- 
sentation of the opinions uttered by the several speakers. In—not to urge the little 
less than wonderful average fidelity of parliamentary reports—in many instances the 
tone and tendency of speeches following confirm the authenticity of those preceding ; 
at other times, the laugh or cheer vouchsafed bears witness to a like effect; in 
other specimens, we cannot doubt that words reported are likely to have been the 
words said, (at any rate, in substance) from previous acquaintance with the well- 
known mind and general opinions of the speaker. For instance, the Lord Brougham 
and Vaux was pleased to say the other night that he was, like the Duke of Wellington, 
‘**a practical man ;’’ (words which we may be quite certain that he uttered, by reason 
of the notice taken of them by the Bishop of E-reter ;) but whether the one Chancellor 
be like the other, or not, in any one particular—it may be laid down as a certain 
rule for judgment, that the reported speeches never attribute to “the learned lord” 

the sentiments of “the illustrious duke;” nor, vice versa, do they put words 
into the mouth of that great Achilles which might have been more suitably 
spoken by the rouidopnric ‘O¢vacsde of the kin. It is not necessary to pursue 
this explanation ; enough has been advanced to vindicate the general correctness of 
the extracts about to be “produced i in evidence. Would it were possible so to arrange 


them as that they might in any way be rendered entertaining as well as instructive ; 
for it is heavy toil to wade through them 
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On the 16th of April last, in moving for certain returns on the subject of educa- 
tion, Lord Brougham and Vaux starts upon the text, that “in the education of the 
people, in the improvement of their minds, and the moral discipline of the school- 
master, was to be found the best corrective of those evils so much lamented, and for 
which the legislature found so much difficulty in devising a remedy.” = * ° 
«“ Many were of opinion that he ought to have advocated the introduction of a 
measure similar to the General School Bill of Scotland, which established a school in 
every parish.” But he was now opposed to that. “No measure could be fraught 
with greater mischief.” Any compulsory support of education would extinguish 
voluntary. It was the disposition of the Seotch to pay for the education of their 
children ; of the English, it was not. He was therefore against compulsion. Besides, 
the voluntary system kept up an admirable feeling among the people. Much had 
been done by it. ‘There had been a vast increase of education under it ; as much as 
is the ratio of 5 to 3, between the dates of 1818 and 1833-4. The drift of his 
recommendation was, accordingly, that, to a certain extent, it were wise to let well 
enough alone. For, “it was lamentable to find that in this country there was not 
that disposition on the part of the labouring poor to send their children to school 
that was found to be the case, as he was well informed, in Ireland, and as was known 
to be the case in Scotland.” He was, in short, against compulsion every way ; both 
as respected any school rate, and as respected the attendance of children. 

“ But, though much had been done, and though he thus objected to compulsion, 
it did not follow that nothing should or would be done by government. He had 
never seen a sum of money in which so beneficial a return was made, as a sum of 
20,0001. which had been voted for the erection of school-houses where they were 
greatly wanted, but where none at that time existed. Never was money better spent. 

A similar sum so appropriated would be attended with great benefit, and it really 
was required. If, then, for 40,0002. or 50,0001. of public money, with the voluntary 
subscriptions, you could educate 30,000,000 of people, he thought there was every 
reason for being satisfied.” 

Still, all was not right. Alas for human nature! “ There was another deficiency 
greatly to be regretted, connected with the topic under consideration, It was to be 
recollected, that ‘all was not gold which glittered:’ [could the Lord Chancellor 
imagine that the peers doubted this?] ** So, all was not education that looked like 
it. There might be schools well planted; many children might appear to darken 
the doors in a morning as they entered, and their ‘busy hum’ might be heard within 
the walls throughout the day, and they might flock around as they departed at the 
eventide ; [!!!] yet, for want of attention paid to the means of education, no 
great benefit might result. The children, it was true, might be out of harm’s way 
during the school hours ; and this might possibly be one of the chief benefits following 
their attendance, on account of that deficiency to which he had just made allusion.” 


His lordship here reaches a point at which it will be well to corro- 
borate his views by a parallelism with those of Lord Althorp, and also 
to attempt the kind of classification before mentioned of the further 
extracts about to be exhibited, Imperfect this must needs be ; yet it 
may help a little both towards the relief of tediousness and furtherance 
of perspicuity. It will be seen that there is no “collision between 
the two Houses’ here. Both peer and commoner in substance speak 
the same, and that a very intelligible language; both he that holds 
the purse, and he that moves the wires of state. “4 quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ?”’ is the significant motto of both. 

Let then a first division of the evidence be thus entitled— 


1, CONTEMPLATED MACHINERY AND MANAGEMENT OF 
EDUCATION, 


Portentous will be found the words propounded on this head, 
official and non-official: those of the greater lights of government 
themselves, and of their satellites—e, g. 
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Loxy Brovucuam, April 16, 


‘thought there was a want of schoolmasters 
capable of imparting instruction, and this 
evil ought to be remedied. It was a glaring 
defect in our system. He was therefore 
inclined to propose that PARLIAMENT should 
do something to remedy the defect, and he 
hoped and believed it would. He thought 
that something in this country might be 


Lorp Attuorp, June 3, 


‘* quite agreed that GOVERNMENT ought to 
devote still more attention to the subject of 
education, and the only question was, how 
they could apply themselves to it most bene- 
ficially? For instance, by the appointment 
of schools for the education of schoolmasters, 
The hon. Member for Oldham might laugh 
at the idea of sending schoolmasters to 


school, but it should be recollected that 
nobody was born a schoolmaster, and it was 
highly important that he should be properly 
instructed, in order that there might be some 
security for the lessons he might teach.” 


— similar to what was done in France 
under the name of Normal schools. Ina 
large and prosperous country like England 
something ought to be done towards educating 
schoolmasters, and not have it left to a casual 
supply.” 

As a corollary to these enunciations from the highest authorities, it 
may be instructive (or, at the least, admonitory) to subjoin the follow- 
ing dicta (propounded on another occasion) of two subordinate 
reformers ; one, doubtless, taking his cue from the dissenters of 
Cornwall; the other from those of the West Riding; both of them, of 
course, the representatives of “large, and intelligent, and highly 
influential constituencies ;’” and, as such, entit/ed to especial attention 
from the government, in the formation of its future plans. 

It seemed good to the first of these, Sir Wilham Molesworth, (in 
seconding Mr, Philosopher Roebuck’s education motion on the night 
of June 8,) to obserye, that— 


“A principal feature in any system of education should be an elevation of the 
character of the teacher; but this was a point that in modern tuition was almost 
wholly disregarded—the teacher being treated more as a servant than as a master. 


He would not wish to see the education of the people trusted entirely to the clergy, although 
he should desire their co-operation and assistance.” 


The other, the Lord Viscount Morpeth, cannot be said to be 
peculiarly intelligible, (being perhaps too deep to be very clear) but 
still he is significant. In speaking the same night about the National 
School and British and Foreign School Societies, he— 


“Did not mean to contend for the exact maintenance of all the regulations or 
systems of these two societies,” (which, by the way, he places exactly on a level) 
*‘ because he could not but think there was something in their circumstances too stiff, 
and distinct, and separate, to permit of their system being made the ground-work of 
any fiscal arrangement deserving the description of a national system.......He thought 
that all that was good in these societies might be preserved under some superintending 
and more active agency, which might fill up the void now left, and fuse what were now 
their somewhat discordant elements into a more general and consistent operation, which 
should lead to a system of more harmony and order.” 


There is not much comfort in the foregoing ; yet in respect ofall this, 


there still remains one shadow of security—namely, that nothing of 


the sort @ yet Law ; and the open folly and impracticability of it 


might still encourage a good hope that it could never become so, if 


men did not so eagerly and daily expose themselves as people loving 
to be deceived. At all events, however, there is yet a respite in the 
matter. Not so in that which follows. It must be owned, this does 
but indirect/y touch the question of machinery in education; but is it 
the less formidable for that ? 

On the night of July 24, in the House of Lords, in considering the 
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Poor Law Amendment Bill in committee, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had expressed his astonishment, that a provision to the effect that “no 
pauper should be obliged to attend divine worship In Opposition to his 
religious principles” should have been inserted in the bill at all, unless 
there had been other clauses providing for religious instruction in the 
workhouses ; saying, ‘‘It appeared to him of the utmost importance 
that there should be such provision ; for at present there was no clause 
for affording religious instruction at all.’’ Upon this, the Lerd Chan- 
cellor remarked, that by one of the sections of the 48th clause they 
were empowered to provide for the EDUCATION of the inmates of the 
workhouses, and so had the power of providing for their religious 
instruction in the most suitable way.” ‘This same 48th clause having 
fallen under consideration the next evening (relating to the instruction 
of paupers in workhouses), the archbishop proposed, as an amend- 
ment— 


“ That all workhouses should be under the care and superintendence of the curate 
or vicar of the respective parishes in which such workhouses were situated, and that 
the said vicars and curates might visit such workhouses at all proper times, for the 
purpose of affording religious instruction to such of the inmates as professed the 
established religion ; provided that no pauper be obliged to attend divine worship 
contrary to the religious belief in which he or she had been brought up; nor should 
any child in the workhouse be instructed in the creed of any particular religion 
against the wishes or feelings of the natural parents or guardians of such child.” 


The Lord Chancellor said, that “ the amendment proposed by the 
Most Rev. Prelate appeared to him to embrace every object that was 
necessary.” At the suggestion, however, of some noble marquis (the 
reporter could not say distinctly who), the archbishop added, “he 
would have no objection to add to the amendment, ‘ that the work- 
houses should be always open to clergymen not of the established 
chureh.”” And so the clause was ordered to be printed. There 
is, of course, some mistake in the particular form of words given 
here; but no reason appears for doubting the substance of the report.* 


ne re ee ——— ee 


* The following conversation is reported among the parliamentary details of 
Monday, August 4. Whether the clause referred to be the one just spoken of, or 
not, does not distinctly appear :— 

“Lord Segrave moved an amendment to the regulation in workhouses allowing 
paupers to leave the workhouse for the bond fide” (pregnant words, if rightly and 
fully understood here!) “ purpose of attending divine worship where they thought fit. 

“The Marquis of Salisbury and the Duke of Richmond pointed out the hazards 
of such unqualified permission. 

The Lord Chancellor thought the better plan would be, to leave out both the clause 
which had been expunged and that which had been substituted, leaving the matter to 
the discretion of the masters of the workhouses. 

The Bishop of London said the omission of both clauses would be consistent with 
the original views of the commissioners, and of course he had no objection to it. 

Lord Stourton (a Roman Catholic) thought the best clause in the bill was that which 
secured to the dissenting interest of the country their most important rights, as it would 
give to the children of dissenters, or the orphans of dissenting parents, the protection of 
their ministers.” 

_ Aug. 13.—This compromise, suggested by the Lord Chancellor, has been rejected 
in the Hlouse of Commons, at the instance of the Hon. Mr. Langdale, (Lord Stour- 
ton’s brother, ) seconded by Mr. John Wilks. The following observations, elicited on 
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It is not necessary to produce more details upon this first head, of 
contemplated machinery. Let the second bundle of pearls be gathered, 
and strung upon that part of the Lord Brougham and Vaux’s compre- 
hensive thread which gives some clue to the learned lord’s notions of 
the most profitable and befitting subject-matter of instruction. And 
here will be exhibited some pleasant contrarieties, as well as harmo- 
nies, between him and his followers. 


If. PROPER SUBJECT-MATTER OF EDUCATION. 


His lordship’s own hint upon this head, it must be granted, is but 
slight (as reported), and only to be understood by implication, 
When, however, in connection with other kindred data, it is not 
readily to be mistaken. No notice shall be taken of his sneers against 
the church (to which it would be painful and degrading to affix the 
only terms which they deserve) in this part of his harangue ; excepting 
only so far as his aforesaid hint is inextricably wrapped up in them. 
But let the oracles of legislative wisdom here be arrayed, side by side, 
in happy parallels, 


Loxp BrouGuam, April 16. Mr. Lyrron Butwer, May 2?. 


“The Society for the mag of USEFUL — « How inconsistent was the maintenance of 
Knowledge was formed in 1827. That the stamp duties with other portions of the 
society was the means of circulating informa- — conduct of the noble lord (Althorp) and 
tion to an immense extent....... He said at —_ any of his colieagues, with reference to the 


the time the society was formed, that as sure — subject of education. Ina professed anxious 
as it succeeded, his excellent friends (the desire to diffuse knowledge, they had become 
church) would come forward ; and his pre- members of a soci: ty which circulated cheap 
diction was verified. The Penny Magazine works. So that the noble lord with one 
had not been published many weeks before — hand held forth for circulation the Penny 
a church penny magazine came forward. Mavyazine, and with the other restrained the 
The church came nobly forward in...... circulation of the penny newspaper. It 
spreading cheap literature, after the dissenters seemed as if the noble lord said, ‘ Lf you will 
had succeeded.” take what I give you, you may have it cheap ; 
but you shall have no instruction but what I 

Lorn Avrnorr, May 22. select.’ The Society for Ditfusing Useful 
Knowledge would instruct the people in 

“The hon. Member for Bath had conceived beasts, and insects, and such matters ; but in 
that the stamp duties on newspapers afforded —_ those affecting their existence as freemen, it 
facilities to the publication of cheap papers would leave them in utter ignorance....... 
of an evil tendency ; and he (Lord A.) did Pains should be taken to encourage, not 
consider that poimt to be more worthy of — merely to meet the desire of the poor for in- 
notice than any other. This he had himself struction;...but in order to encourage a desire 
conceived, and the fact {!| had hada great to read among the poorer classes, tt was _ne- 
effect upon his mind. The hon. Member, cessary to furnish them with NEWSPAPERS.” * 


the occasion from Mr. Secretary Rice, are worth notice. Mr. Rice said, “that if the 
law at present was to give the regular clergy the power of preventing others from 
entering the workhouses, there would be but one opinion on the matter ; the rejected 
clause ought to be re-instated, On principle he thought there was no one but 
would say that there ought to be the fullest and freest means of teaching persons in work- 
houses the doctrines of their different creeds.” —House of Commons, Tuesday, Aug. 12. 

[ The Lords have sinee agreed to let the Bill pass without the clause. The Chancellor 
has protested against the rejection at great length. His protest does not do any great 
credit to his powers, but is valuable as developing the evil contemplated by Radical 
Papistry.— Ep. | 

* In the debate on the “ Sabbath,” this same sage speaks of the “ impolicy of 
debarring the poor man (on the Sunday) from the perusal of the newspapers, his 
only organ of useful information.”— May 1, 1834, 
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however, had shewn in his arguments, that 
as the law at present stood this coald not be 
vented ; and yet he had said, that ¢he 
labouring classes did not care for the arts, 
sciences, or for literary amusements, but that 
what they wanted was what related to their 
wages, and what came home to their physical 
sufferings. Now he (Lord A.) did not see 
how in the law, as it at present stood, there 
could be anything to prevent cheap publica- 
tions caplet the principles which regu- 
lated wages. But then the hon. Member 
(for Lincoln?) had said, that unless such 
mformation was seasoned by the news of the 
day, it would lose all its effect. Here, however, 
the hon. Member was contradicted by facts ; 
for there were cheap publications now inexist- 
ence which anal useful information to the 
or without any such seasoning, and these 
ad a very enormous circulation. He feared 
that the amount of the cheap publications that 
conveyed mischievous matter to the poor was 
wery se ; but he was by no means sure that 
taking aff the stamp duties would diminish 
the number. He was, however, perfectly 
ready to admit, that if the calls for a reduc- 
tion of taxes were not so great as they were 
eceseietd he might be inclined to listen to the 
proposition before the House.... ..... If the 
House were so inclined, he would admit that 
it would be an experiment worth trying ; 
but even then, it had not been proved satis- 
factorily to his mind, that the ultimate effect 
would be such as had been predicted by the 
hon. Members for Bath al Lincoln......... 
de had no wish to answer all the arguments 
that had been brought forward that night.” 


Mn. M. D. Hut, May 22, 


“Looked upon it that the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful knowledge had done 
more good than any society that had ever 
been established.” 

| But some of the sequel of this hon. Mem- 
ber’s harangue is so extraordinary, that it 
cannot be given here in continuity, but it 
must be transferred to the o posite column ; 
to which side it most exntiiahy belongs. | 


MATTERS. 32 
— It had been said, that the schoolmaster 


was abroad, but he could see nothing of his 
books.”’ 


Mr. Rornuck, (same day.) 


All the societies which had been established 
for the improvement of the lower classes had 
failed, from inability to reach that class im 
consequence of the high rate of stamp duty 
imposed on the vehicles by which available 
knowledge could alone be circulated. The 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge was an instance of that failure. They 
had published very learned treatises on hy- 
draulics and mechanics, and on political 
economy ; but of what use were such treatises 
to that class of the community whom the 
society was established to benefit?” 


This identical Mr. Roebuck, on the 
22nd April, 1833, presented a petition from 
2337 working men of the Cities of London 
and Westminster, praying “‘ for the instruc- 
tion of the labouring classes on Sundays, 
and, particularly, that the House would cause 
the Barrisu Museum, and other similar in- 
stitutions, to be open to them on that day ;”’ 
which prayer ‘‘ he most heartily sup ae 


Ma. M. D. Hatx, May 22. 


“Having by the Reform Bill given to the 
people great political power, it was too lat: 
now to say that education should be shut out 
from them. No man could any longer doubt 
that the will of the people must be the pre- 
vailing law in this country for the future. 
Would any hon. Member of that house, or 
any persen out of it, pretend to say that 
NEWSPAPERS were not a most useful and 
beneficial source of information and educa~ 
tion? Was it not of the greatest advantage 
and importance to have even the debates of 
that house sent forth te the people? Yet 
would they all be thrown away, as if spoken 
to the wind, were it not for the opportunity 
which newspapers afforded of submitting 
them te the judgment of the people! For 
his own part, he shoud wish to see the circu- 
lation of newspapers through all the cottages 
in the country ; for he was sure the humbler 
classes of the people could not have any better 
means of political and moral instruction” !!! 


It is necessary to forego the corresponding sentiments of other 
legislative philosophers ; particularly, Messrs. Ewart and Buckingham.* 
l'ime and space absolutely demand curtailment. Let a third count 


accordingly be taken without delay. 


Serene: 








, _* The former of these gentlemen (Mr. Ewart) selects Almanacks as the peculiar subject of 
us anxiety and care, Free circulation of authorized Almanacks appears to be his panacea. 

Almanacks are to him what newspapers are to Messrs. Bulwer and Hill. Alas! if they be 

not studied to much better purpose than the ‘‘ old Almanack” of Lord Chancellor Plunkett, 
‘cir indefinite multiplication can avail but little for good / 


Vou. VI.—Sept. 1834. 
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lil, EFFECTS OF EDUCATION, ASSUMED OR ASSERTED. 


As might be looked for, there is a melancholy discrepancy of judg. 


ment among the state doctors here. 


Parallels must again be resorted 


to, that the eye may have its fairest chance of assisting the mind in 
the labour of grasping so much wisdom. 


Lorp Baovcnam, April 16, 


“Has already affirmed and detailed the vast 
increase of education. (See before, where he 
states the increased ratio of its advance 
between 1818 and 1833-4 as having been in 
the proportion of five to three.) 


Lorn Atrnorp, June 3, 


‘Had always been of opinion and was so 
still, that the best means of lessening the vice 
of drunkenness, as well as all other vices, was 
to educate the people.”* 


Mr. Warsvrton, June 3. 


‘* Let them have such means of improvement 
as had been pointed out—viz., cheap and 
good publications. These were the only 
means of discouraging the bad habits of 
drunkenness.” 


Mr. Joserrn Hume, June 5. 


“‘Drunkenness decreased among the better 
classes, because they were more abundantly 
supplied with the means of intellectual grati- 
fication. Among the lower classes it cer- 
tainly increased...... The only remedy for the 
vice of drunkenness was to raise the intellec- 
tual condition of the people by a system of 
national education, and by a more active and 
vigilant discharge of duty on the part of the 
clergy. In place of having non-residents 
and pluralists roving over the country, and 
over em amusing themselves, they ought 
to be in their parishes, attending to the 
morals and providing zealously for the spiritual 
wants of the people. If this was done, they 
would not see drunkenness so prevalent....... 
Was not everything done that could be done 
by taxation and monopoly to shut out the 
means of instruction from the people—to 
withhold from them even a knowledge of 
the laws they were to be governed by? One 
had a monopoly of printing Acts of Parlia- 


* It now ay 
kenness is ‘‘ ? 


Mr. Roesvuck, June 3, 


Challenges his lordship’s details, and denies 
his affirmation outright! 


Messrs. Hume, Pease, SricKLaNnp, Buck- 
INGHAM, Broruerton,t (all on June 3,) 


Admit and bewail the great increase of drun- 
kenness among the lower orders, with com- 
mon consent, 


Sir Ropert Bateson, June 3, 


“ Was well acquainted with Scotland, and 
he would venture to say, that in no one of the 
three kingdoms did the vice of drunkenness 
prevail to so great an extent as it did in Scot- 
land! The increase of drunkenness and vice 
in Ais part of Ireland could not be attributed 
to ignorance, for schools had greatly increased 
in that part of the country ; but as the march 
of education increased, drunkenness increased. 
He doubted whether cheap publications did 
much good ; quite the contrary.” 


Mr. Cossetr, June 3. 


“Within the last thirty years the teaching of 
the common people had multiplied at least 
twenty-fold ; and what had been the result? 
Had this diffusion of knowledge (as it was 
called) tended to the improvement of the 
morals of the people? He did not think 
it had. What were the assertions that 
they had heard made in that House in 
the course of that evening? Why, that 
of late years drunkenness had increased to 
a prodigious extent. Jducation,  there- 
fore, did not prevent drunkenness ; neither 
had it rendered sons better men than their 
fathers. On all hands it was asserted, that 
the labouring classes of former times were as 
expert workmen, and much better servants 
than those of the pressnt day; and if such 
was the case, were not the common people 
better without, than with, this miscalled 
intellectual enjoyment. 

“ But there was another ground on which 
he must object to a national system of educa- 





pears, officially, that one of the recommendations of the Committee on Drun- 
e removal of ull taxes on knowledge, and the extending every facility to the 


widest spread of useful information to the humblest classes of the community ;” another, “ the 
establishment, by the joint aid of the Government, local authorities, and residents, of district 
and parish libraries, museums, and reading rooms, accessible at the lowest rate of charge, 8 
as to admit of one or the other being visited in any weather and at any time.” (See Report.) 
What next? F 

+ It is worth observing that all these gentlemen represent very populous places or districts, 
in which the dissenting interest is in its most palmy state. Ts it an unfair inference, that 


dissent is not the remedy for drunkenness, or any prevailing evil ? 
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ment, realizing thereby a fortune of amillion tion, and that was, the dreadful increase of 
sterling. There was also a monopoly of — crime which the diffusion of knowledge (as 
Bible printing, adding thereby one ortwo termed) produced in England and Wales.... 


hundred per cent. to the gee bucnuns Let the  ...He contended that anything that was 
doors be thrown open widely to information. _ likely to give the poor notions above their 
obese The only remedy (for vice) was edu- condition was a positive evil; and being con- 
cation.” vinced that a national system of education 


must have that tendency, he should resist it.” 


So muclr for parallels, and rivalries amongst the dragon’s teeth. 
Apology is owing to Sir Robert Bateson, for having introduced his 
evidence in such company; but it was much too practical and 
valuable to be omitted. ‘The same would be due also to the Member 
for Oldham, were it but possible to feel or judge his principles or aims 
to be at all commensurate, or of the same sound quality with his 
shrewdness. Besides, his hostility to education is indiscriminate, and 
carried much too far. But it is time to string a fourth row of beads ; 
after which the Lord High Chancellor, as he began the testimony by 
himself, shall also end it single-handed, 


IV. PROFESSED AIM AND FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF EDUCATION, 


Here it will be proper to allow precedence to philosopher RogBuck, 
the mover for inquiry by a committee on the subject. 


Mr. Roesuck, June 3. 


“It was well known that in all countries security of every species was preceded by 
high moral and intellectual culture. It was consequently the duty of Government 
to see whether they could not introduce this culture, and to devise the best means of 
improving the morals and the intellects of the people. He asked not for the advanc- 
ing of any particular creed. He wished only that such a state of mental culture should 
be introduced as to make men polite, affable, and urbane toward each other. He 
wished for such an education as should make make them good citizens, alive to their 
duty, and give them the heart to follow it the right way. This was his object, and he 
thought it ought to be the object of all government..........1f each class of the com- 
munity were educated, they would be able to work out their own happiness. This, above 
all, would be the case with that most numerous of all classes—namely, the labourer ! 
If they were properly taught, they would know that the rate of the wages of labour 
depended on themselves,* and that they might soon by the exercise of their own 
prudence have sufficient means of subsistence. But then the obtaining the mere 
means of subsistence would not make them happy ; but if they were properly educated, 
they would derive pleasure from other sources than mere animal gratification, and 
they would be ready to make immediate and trifling sacrifices for future and perma- 
nent good. Instead of being mere slaves of immediate gratification, they would look 
to futurity, and would endeavour by their own exertions to make themselves happy.” 


Would that the hon. Member’s futurity had anything in common 
with the best acceptation of the term! But the whole context of his 


— _ — = 


* Politico-economical as Mr. Roebuck is, justice forbids the supposing that he 
could have said quite this. That what is attributed to him, however, is not very far 
from the mark, may be safely concluded from the language held by a kinsman 
in philosophy, Mr. Grote, on the night of May 23, when he (Mr. G.) “ at- 
tributed a good deal of the bad feeling that was at present abroad among the 
labouring classes on the subject of wages, to the want of proper instruction and correct 
information as to what their real interests were. Nothing could be more important 
than instructing the people, and opening their minds to a proper view of their own 
and the country’s interest.” (§@" This was to be done, and done only, by letting 


newspapers loose on the land, “ thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa.”) 
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harangue proclaims too certainly that his “futurity” does not extend 
beyond the earth. By-and-by, he proceeds to say : 


“ It was the recollection of the bad use to which power had been turned, that had 
created a fear as to entrusting it to a great extent for the purpose of amending the 
Poor Laws. This was obviously for a good purpose, and in that case, as in the case 
of education, there was nothing to fear, provided proper guards and checks were 
framed. There was nothing at present to prevent any persons inculcating slavish 
principles. Indeed, he knew of a circumstance” (a circumstance—insingulari! Truly, 
an excellent foundation for a new code!) “which bore this out, which had occurred 
in a national school in the vicinity of which he was residing. On visiting that 
school, he found that it was a rule that no child should enjoy the benefits of 
education in it, if it did not attend the church; and he pin it reeorded in the 
books of the school that a boy had been expelled because he was a monitor in a dis 
senters’ Sunday school. This he also happened to know was the case with other 
national schools to which the Government contributed largely. He could not designate 
such conduct in other terms than narrow-minded bigotry.” (Most “ polite, affable, and 
urbane” Roebuck!) “ If they educated the children under «4 rrorer systEM, they 
would create a feeling of the strongest attachment to the country, and have a moral 
and intelligent population. ......... This was not a party question, nor had the motion 
been brought forward for party purposes, and therefore he hoped it would meet with 
no resistance. It was the duty of the House to be careful of the interests of the 
country, and to diffuse as much happiness among the people as they possibly could ; 
and this was the ground on which he now begged leave to move that a Select Com- 


mittee be appointed to inquire as to the means of establishing a National System of 
Education.” 


What were the specific instructions to be given to this Committee, 
as suggested by Mr. Roebuck, does not distinctly appear in the 
parliamentary report from which these extracts are copied; but it is 
to be gathered incidentally that his main design was sweeping and 
compulsory.* His plan of finance, too, for the purpose must have 
pointed to a confiscation of charity funds ; but his views on this topic 
are of small comparative importance, as will be seen presently in 
developing those of Lord Brougham and Vaux. Palpable and certain 
it is, that his scheme altogether was too much for the sensibilities of 
Lord Morpeth, who accordingly took upon himself to move an 
amendment. A portion of his lordship’s display has been exhibited 
already. In the rest, he appears to have been as “urbane” as Mr. 
Roebuck’s own heart could have desired. He thought it expedient 
to extend and encourage the diffusion of useful knowledge ;” and 
(though it was the very object of his amendment to curtail the original 
proposition) he “still had no wish to limit the inquiry of such a Com- 
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_® A friend has since kindly supplied the ipsissima verba of Mr. Roebuck’s instruc- 
tions ;— 

1. “ That the object desired by the House, being to convey to every human being 
in the kingdom the highest degree of instruction which our existing knowledge of the 
business of education will allow to be conveyed, the Committee must in all their 
inquiries keep constantly in view, that the system to be framed must contemplate the 
teaching of the whole population NEEDING INSTRUCTION. 

2. “* That as the House deems it the duty of the Government to instruct the 
people, the Committee must in their plans contemplate the gratuitous teaching of all 
too poor to pay for teaching. 

3. “ That as the House, eren Jor the great duty of educating the people, would not 
without absolute necessity impose a burthen upon the nation, the Committee must 
endeavour to discover what funds now exist devoted to education, and to devise the 
means of applying these funds the general instruction of the people.” 
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miltee to a particular point, if the House thought there were others 
deserving attention.” What could be more “ polite or affable” ? 

‘Two maxims of his lordship were in a better vein, although in these 
there is too plainly to be seen a readiness to flatter the public, together 
with an eye bent on the dissenters. 


(1.) “ He (Lord M.) felt convinced that we must leave the education of the upper 
and middling classes to the good sense of the public ; for any attempt at control 
would be rejected as impertinence. (2.) Whatever might be the case elsewhere, he 
was convinced that it was indispensable to the success of any scheme of public educa- 
tion in this country, that the Scriptures, without mutilation or comment, should be its 
foundation.” 


But the pith of his lordship’s amendment may be collected better 
from the few words attributed to Mr. Plumptre, its seconder. 


“He (Mr. P.) certainly preferred to see so important a subject as the education 
of the people undertaken with a well-founded security that their religious instruction 
would be provided for, and therefore he preferred the proposition of the noble lord, 
coupled as it was with the declaration that the free use of the sacred writings was to form 
part of the system. ‘The hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) had talked of provid- 
ing for the morals and virtue of the instructed, but Aad said nothing of religion. 
Now, being convinced that any system of which the Christian religion was not the 
main foundation, would be altogether vain, he rose to second the amendment, and 
hoped it would be supported by the House- 


Lord Morpeth’s amendment is reported in terms :— 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the application of the 
grants for the erection of schools; to consider the expediency of making further 
grants upon the same principle ; and to inquire into the general state of the education 
of the poor in England and Wales.” 


Now for the sentiments of the head of his Majesty’s government 
in the House of Commons. They are well deserving of close attention. 


Lord Althorp said, that “ the object of the motion being to institute an inquiry 
into the state of education in this country, he must certainly express his full concur- 
rence in that object. He had always concurred with those who thought the educa- 
tion of the people should be as extensive as possible. The difference between the two 
motions before the house did not appear to him to be so very great. The only difference 
was, that the one proposed a general inquiry, and the other, an inquiry into the 
present means of education. ............ He had always looked at the education 
already given to the people very much in the same light as the hon. Member for Bath ; 
it was more the means of education which the nation provided than education itself. 
For this reason he agreed with those who thought the education provided in our 
infant schools the best that was given anywhere ; because it was not the mere teaching 
of reading and writing, but an education of the mind. This was not calculated to 
make bad servants,* as the hon. Member for Oldham had accused education of 


eee 





* That (with his Lordship’s leave) may depend much upon circumstances. But 
what sort of subjects is it likely to make, in cases where (e. g-) a highly-talented mis- 
tress thus indoctrinates her dear little ones in the school touching the kings of E’ng- 
land? ‘ Well; what sort of king was he?” (being a Henry, or an Edward, or of 
any other name.) ‘“ Oh! he wasa good king.” ‘ What, then, will you do to him?” 
“Oh! pat um.” Next, perhaps, comes one who, being submitted to the judgment of 
the children, is voted “ a bad king.” “ What is to be done with him?” “Oh! beat 
tim.” And the little rebel hands are set to work accordingly! This is not imagi- 
nation, but racr, unless the writer has either been misinformed, or greatly misappre- 
hended his informant. This is “education of the mind /” 

N.B. The writer is pretty sure that the discipline for bad kings, inculeated upon 
these infant Cromwells, was to relieve them of their heads,—“ Oh, cut Ais head off!” 
—but, writing only from recollection, and not being willing to exaggerate, he has 
preferred under-stating the case to any risk of over-stating it. 

4 
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doing.....+.0«00+.... Lhe object of national education should be to instruct the people 
according to their rank and condition of life...............He agreed with the hon. 
Member who seconded the motion, that religious instruction should be the foundation of 
all education. But he saw nothing in the amendment which provided for this, 
although, from what he knew of his noble friend, he was confident that any system 
which he recommended would have that foundation. Yet, as he understood the 
hon. Member for Bath, his proposition did not include religion or the Holy Scriptures. 
He certainly was in some difficulty which motion to prefer, but he was CERTAIN that 
wuicwEveR the House adopted couLD Nor Fat. to produce GREAT PUBLIC Goon! With 
regard to what had been attributed to the Lord Chancellor, he was confident ue never 
could have said (qu. meant?) that the voluntary means of education which had been 
supplied were sufficient for the wants of the people.”............[Some of the succeed- 
ing observations of the noble Lord have been already given and classed under No. 1.} 
‘* In conclusion, he would frankly confess, that if the motion and the amendment were 
pressed toa division, he should have much difficulty to decide which to vote for. He 
hoped they might come to a right understanding on the subject withont coming to a 
formal vote !”* 


The wearisome and odious task of pearl-stringing shall here be 
ended. All further necessary progress may be made under guidance 
of the Lord Chancellor alone. 


Ve. FINANCE OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


The Lord Chancellor (it has been seen already) is altogether against 
compulsion; and Lord Althorp is perfectly certain that he (Lord 
B. and V.,) could not have said that vo/untary means were sufficient. 
Something between compulsion and free-will appears, accordingly, to 
be the thing in view of the ingenious and learned Lord ; and the device 
contemplated is plainly a constrained surrender, by the Trustees (under 
threat of confiscation, in the event of refusal), of all such charity funds 
as he, the Lord Chancellor, shall please to pronounce mis-managed. 
But let him speak for himself. Certainly none else can ever be his 
interpreter. 

LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX, April 16. 


“ Now he was on his legs, and upon this matter, he was desirious of saying a few 
words with respect to the funds which already existed in support of education, but which 
had not been expended, or not innocently applied. ......0+6000.0. Notwithstanding the 





* Eventually, the resolution agreed to (after some loose suggestions of Mr. Aber- 
cromby ) is reported to this effect :— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the state of education of 
the people in England and Wales, and into the application and effects of 
the grants made in the last Session of Parliament for the erection of school- 
houses, and also as to the expediency of making further grants for the pur- 
pose of education.” 

The Committee named is given as under ;— 


1. Mr. Roebuck 


2. Lord Morpeth 12. Mr. Frankland Lewis 22. Mr. Briscoe 

3. Mr. Strutt 13. Mr. W. Ord 23. Mr. Divett 

4. Sir James Graham 14. Sir H. Verney 24. Mr. Marshall 

5, Sir R. Peel 15. Mr. W. Whitmore 25. Mr. W. Evans 

6. Mr. Poulett Thomson 16. Lord Sandon 26. Mr. G. W. Wood 
7. Mr. Grote 7. Mr. Parker 27. Mr. Vernon Smith 
& Lord Kerry Is. Mr. E. Romilly 28. Mr. Sandford 

9 Mr. Abercromby 19. Mr. W. Gladstone 20. Mr. Hawes 

10. Mr. Plumtre 20. Mr. Hawkins 30. Sir O. Mosley 

Ll. Mr. Fazakerley 21. Sir R. Vyvyan 31, Sir W. Molesworth. 
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abuse which existed in some places of these funds—notwithstaading the loss of funds 
in others, by appropriating them to other purposes than those intended by the 
donors—notwithstanding the swallowing up of the revenues by improper means—in 
spite of all these misappropriations, he found the amount stated in a return from ]4 
counties to be 428,000/. per annum.* This was about one-half of the amount of 
England and Wales ; so that he reckoned the return as presenting from 800,0002. to 
900,000/. a year, which was to be devoted to education. If all the money was so 


appropriated, which was intended, he calculated the annual amount to nearly 
1,500,000/. or, at all events, RUNS ncesésentecs 


Here, then, is the mine; how is it to be worked ? 


‘He had no hesitation in declaring, that, with respect to all those trustees who 
possessed such crassed (qu. : crass ?) ignorance, that they disregarded all the duties 
imposed upon them, who pursued, with dogged disposition, their ways, instead of 
applying the funds entrusted to them in the manner originally intended ; if they con- 
tinued this obstinate, and he must say, improper course, then nx should be disposed 
to look to the subject ; and if they did not mend their ways, but still persisted, it would 
TtuEN become the bounden duty of PARLIAMENT to look into the matter, and deal with those 
trustees in such a way as would produce that benefit intended by the parties. It was 
sufficient for him to have made this general statement ;+ it was sufficient for him to 
have asserted, that the duties ofa trust ought to be strictly performed ; it was sufficient 
for him to have called attention to this matter; it was sufficient for him to state, 
that if the trustees had the remedy in their hands, and yet neglected it, and if 
they did not ‘take heed to their ways,’ THERE WAS A METHOD OF PROVIDING A 
REMEDY ; but he trusted that there would be no necessity for such a course,” 


So much for finance. One very brief head only now remains. 


VI, THE PRINCIPLE OF CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, 


In course of the oration above quoted, the Lord Chancellor was 
pleased to say (though, doubtless, he himself, not having been 
educated at Leeds, must have delivered it in more perspicuous and 
terse Knglish than the reporter has assigned to him), that, “ with respect 
to money being devoted to charitable institutions, he differed from some as 
to the principle which ought to be so designated. He was aware that his 
notions on this topic had been condemned, but he nevertheless would 
fearlessly maintain them, however harsh they might seem.”’ 

The Lord Chancellor then proceeded to publish the first edition 


eee Te o 


* To what returns does his Lordship here refer? An authentic document (it is 
to be presumed ) given in the last number (XX XII.) of the British Magazine, exhi- 
bits a sum total of 413,0411. 8s. Gd. only, from the charity estates of twenty-one 
counties; and a total of this, as applied for education, of only 111,460. 4s. 9d. 
Surely, “the learned Lord” must have employed “his noble colleague,” Althorp, 
in the preparation of his budget / 


+ A very few minutes produced the discovery, that this was not sufficient, but that 
the learned Lord could not be satisfied without a more particular and visible shaking of 
the rod. ‘ He could refer to the case of a Grammar-school at Leeds, which received 
30001. or 40001. a year, and where Latin, Greek, and Hebrew were taught—but not 
English or writing. Now, in a great commercial town, this latter branch of education 
might be much more important and necessary than the former, and yet there was a doubt 
whether even the surplus funds could be applied to the purpose of instruction in this 
most useful department. Under these circumstances, the trustees were asked whether, 
in case they were duly and legally authorized, they would employ the power with 
which they should be armed, to supply so striking a deficiency ;” (Qu.: Are English 
and writing taught at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge?) “ but they an- 
swered, ‘No; they thought the system worked very well as it was, and no power on 
earth should make them alter it.’”"—They must be very crass at Leeds! 
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— the present Session of Parliament,) of his opinions respecting 
e Foundling and Small-pox Hospitals, and other charities. The 
late discussion on the Poor Laws produced a republication of these 
same opinions; and the “pressure from without’ which followed, 
provoked his Lordship to a somewhat wrathful, but very elaborate, 
revision of the second edition, in the shape of explanation. So that 
the sentiments in question have been abundantly hap apap From 
the whole—if it be possible to apprehend or fix rightly the meaning of 
any thing proceeding from the learned Lord—the true principle of 
charitable institutions, in his eyes, is this,—that “they should only 
be applied, and made available, to the relief of such disasters and 
contingencies as human foresight cannot, and therefore is not, bound 
to calculate upon, or to provide for; and in no case should they 
be allowed to minister to the neglect, much less the supersession, of 
natural and primary duties.’ ‘These may not be the Lord Chan. 
cellor’s exact words ; but if (as just now said) it be possible to day 
hold on any words of his, this is assuredly the principle professed 
to be enunciated by him in his aforesaid explanation. Why this is 
made a separate head of classification on the present subject will be 
perceived presently. 

Here, then, with only a memento further of the intention mani- 
fested toward the established Universities, and of Lord Melbourne's 
insufficiently celebrated circular addressed to Overseers, let evidence 
be closed upon the question meant to be illustrated—namely, “ What 
are the prospects of the established church, as affected by the theories and 
language held during the late Session of Parliament, and in high places, 
respecting NATIONAL EDUCATION ?”’ The length to which this testi- 
mony has unavoidably extended is such as to compel a narrow limi- 
tation of the remarks to be annexed to it. A disproportionate brevity 
must here suffice. 

Straitened, however, as the limits of remark are, it seems befitting 
once again to beg the reader’s indulgence for having dragged him 
through the deepening mire of such a wilderness of imbecility and 
folly as has now been traversed. Would there were nothing worse! 
But if “crass ignorance’ be an offence anywhere, surely there is a 
very crass ignorance of human nature and Divine truth displayed in the 
foregoing extracts! And it has been thought necessary to produce 
these at considerable length, for several reasons. In the first place, 
what summary or comment could half so well expose their fraudulent 
destructiveness as they expose it for themselves? In the next, it is 
not easy adequately to perceive their monstrousness of unsoundness, 
except in some accumulated shape. Such exhibitions, separately read, 
(or rather, slurred) as men read newspapers, make very insufficient 
impression. Some pass them over altogether; some glance at them, only 
to forget; others who read, think little of them, and treat them only 
as the mere routine and bounden ebullition of popular representatives. 
Taken conjointly, however, they perhaps may shew themselves in 
somewhat truer colours; namely, as the unceasing, uniform, malig- 
nant, persevering attacks of desperate enemies upon the citadel of truth. 
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For, let it be observed, when they are thus examined in connected 
series, and in a large mass, it will be seen, that én one single point alone 
are they consistent, One feature only may be traced unvarying through- 
out, and that is, hostility to the established church. "The several speakers 
contradict each other or themselves, or flatter or assail one another 
without scruple, as it may chance to suit a momentary purpose; but 
not a word is to be found, from first to last, even by accident, favourable 
or respectful to the clergy. Twice only are the clergy even men- 
tioned, though they, to say the least, are among the persons to whose 
importance and efficiency, as guardians of the public faith and 
morals, a very chief attention ought to have been paid, in almost 
every one of the important subjects of debate on which the several 
opinions aforesaid have been drawn forth. And what are these 
two instances? First, they are very superfluously noticed by Sir 
William Molesworth, to the effect, that he “would not desire to see 
the education of the people trusted entirely to them;’’ (as if it ever 
had been yet, or ever would be so!) and secondly, they are dragged 
in by Joseph Hume, for the sole end of being most unjustly and untruly 
aspersed,—-(See Nos. 1 and 3.) 

Moreover, let it be observed well, thrice on/y is the Braue or the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION referred to in these unhallowed speculations, 
And here one of the three mentions is a sort of scoff, proceeding from 
Joseph Hume, who desecrates the sacred volume by naming it from his 
profane lips, merely for the opportunity of railing at a monopoly for 
printing it! (No, 3.) ‘The second is, no doubt, a reverent, but very 
feeble advocacy of its claims by Lord Morpeth. (No. 4.) he third is 
a somewhat better, yet still a weak and vague plea for Christianity, 
by Mr. Plumptre, (under the same head.) <As to Lord Althorp’s 
forced notice of religion, in reply, it is not to be added to the number. 
The kindest course is to take no account of that. he language held 
by him upon the subject is probably the most disereditable that ever 
yet was spoken before Parliament by any one officially appearing as 
a leading statesman in a Christian kingdom. 

But to draw out a few particulars to special notice. 

|. Under the first head of the present arrangement, appear these 
prospects :—an indiscriminate grant of national means to the church 
(still calling itself xational) and to dissenters equally, and the setting 
up arace of whig-taught schoolmasters in every parish, there quickly to 
become, in point of fact, irresponsible. And this, for the establishing 
“a system of more harmony and order!” These are, however, (as 
already said) comparatively small, because, as yet, contingent perils 
only, compared with the effects to be anticipated early on the estab- 
lished church, and on the best interests of pure and sound religion, and 
of Christian unity, by the proposed enactments of the new Poor Law 
code, respecting miscellaneous workhouses. Strange, that the religious 
tendencies of this most questionable scheme (in other respects) should 
have occurred so little, or so faintly, to the legislature! What will too 
surely be one evil effect of this provision in many country parishes, 
Where hitherto, perhaps, dissent is little known? Forced unions of 
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parishes—the workhouses, situated probably in the most populous and 
turbulent, necessarily assuming the character of semi-houses of cor- 
rection, and differing from these only disadvantageously with respect 
to discipline—open alike to any and to every form of “instruction,” 
moral, religious, and political, under mask of religion;—places like 
these, made the compulsory dwelling of many of the most inflammable 
spirits belonging to the respective parishes of an union, sent thither in 
exasperated moods of mind—removed from every chance of being in- 
fluenced by their accustomed clergyman—passed into other hands, and 
possibly into a different school of doctrine altogether—then coming 
back to their respective homes, to spread the education they have 
gained in these parochial prison-houses—it is not necessary, and it is 
too painful, to complete the picture, either as regards adults or chil- 
dren! If this one cloud alone were brooding over the church's pros- 
pects (in indirect, but too intelligible connexion with any scheme of 
NATIONAL EDUCATION), it were enough to make the heart sicken at its 
gloominess! 

2. Of the prospects discernible under the second branch, let it suffice 
to recapitulate, that every thing connected with it gives the promise of 
human sciolism thrust into the station of Divine truth ; of almanacks 
preferred before the Prayer-book ; of newspapers usurping the supre- 
macy of the dethroned Bib/e. With a sigh the writer here recals the 
self- complacent assertion of an infidel radical journal,* which he 
noted at the time for its unparalleled audacity—that “ the conductors 
of the press’ (whereby was meant, exclusively, newspapers) “ should 
be more devoted to the promotion of truth than other people, because, 
properly, the statement of it is their business!” Verily, the hopes of 
this unblushing deluder appear upon the verge of being realized. 
Such TRUTH as journals love so devotedly, and seek so conscientiously 
to teach, bids fair to be in the ascendant! One character which it 
must then possess is too plain; it must be “truth” that will se//. For 
it will not indemnify its wise and upright popagators, except so long 
as it shall modulate its notes according as the people love to have it. 

3. The third head gives an opening to serious thought, and to pro- 
portionate uneasiness, at every turn. Can a more absolute contempt 
of all experience, or a more resolute defiance of conviction from the 
sights before men’s eyes, be well imagined, than is here openly dis- 
played by the stone. champions of education separated from 
religion ? Instruction of the labouring classes by newspapers, museums, 
almanacks, and penny magazines . ‘the remedy for drunkenness and 
every other vice' But it is quite impossible to enter on the thoughts 
which here crowd in on every side. Let it be only pointed out, as 
one fit topic for most grave reflection under this head, how very great 
the danger is which lies before the church, not only of an influx of 
corruption, daily to increase, from an authoritative spread of eril 
prine iples and false instruc tion, but also from a too great like lihood of 
passionate or premature abandonment, upon the part of better men, 
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* “ Spectator,” January 2nd, 1830, 
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of that instruction which is good and necessary, and which alone is 
sound and lasting in its influences, 

One service will, at least, be done by the exposures here made, if 
any persons of more wise and Christian mind may be induced by it to 
think of education “soberly, and as they ought to think;’’ to ponder 
calmly what it is, and what are its /egitimate praises ; what commen- 
dations or dependence it will dear, and what it must decline ; what 
is (in short) in reason to be held as practicable in the matter, both as 
respects assistance and encouragement to be bestowed on schools, and 
the returns to be expected from them. For one thing, it will be a 
good result, if any rightly-minded friends of general instruction may 
be dissuaded from a vain reliance on mere tabular displays of incon- 
clusive statistics ; for even many such are growing (oo statistical. What 
matter indexes and registers, telling how many criminals, at an assize, 
could read and write; or how many could read, but not write; or 
how many could do neither the one nor the other! Crude calcula- 
tions of this sort are frivolous, and only take effect in frittering away 
men’s sounder and more simple apprehension of the true root of all 
offences—namely, “that ERRING IN THE HEART, through which men 
WiLL NoT know Gop’s ways.” Such artificial tables may be framed 
in any way, or turned to answer any end. If, hitherto, they may 
have borne a flattering look, it will not long continue.* Let no true 
churchman lay an undue stress upon their idle tales, as proofs which 
may be ¢rusted. Still less, however, let him be deceived by the ap- 
palling increase of iniquity in a self-seeking age of luxury and fleshly 
wisdom, to turn his back on that good system of instruction in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lorv, which has, perhaps, through the 
Divine mercy, mainly contributed to stay the flood of evil principles, 
brought in by blind philosophy or unbelief, and kept alive by pestilent 
excitement of the worst and basest passions of men, from wholly over- 
Whelming the land. It may be time to weigh more carefully, and in 
the balance of experience, the merits and defects, the questionable 
and the safe parts, of the machinery of right education; but both the 
duty of conferring sound instruction, and the sure principles on which, 
and which alone, it can be ever safely based, remain unshaken and 
unchanged, There cannot be security for any kingdom either in the 
giving or the withholding of public instruction, nor the remotest chance 
of over-mastering vice, without Divinr RLEssING ; which blessing 
never can, and never will, be separated from a sincere acceptance of 
the Gospel of Jesus Curist, and a prevailing dutiful obedience to the 
declared will of Gop. If this be not the certainty of things, there is no 
truth yet surely known on earth. 

4. Passing onward, what is to be discerned in prospect for the 
church under the next head? There stand arrayed, on one hand, a high 
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_ » A small collateral advantage will be gained towards a right informing of the 
judgment respecting education in general, where any shall be disabused so far, by 
testimony such as that of Sir Robert Bateson (admitting, as it does, of confirmation, 
clear and Strong, from many sources), as to get rid of an idea, so long taken upon 
trust, of the vast moral superiority of Scotland, as resulting from the operation of a 

General School Bill!” Whatever Scotland may have been (or still may be, in some 


? . . : . . . . : j i 
nore primitive districts ). that kingdom, as a present whole, is no pattern, either in 
politics, morals, or religion. : 
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minister of state (pronounced to be “the right hand” of his goodly 
company ), who cannot see much difference between a scheme of in- 
struction that should barely tolerate Tue ScripTuRES, and one that 
should insist upon their use as an indispensable foundation ;—on the 
other, friends of religion, ostensibly churchmen, either without the 
courage or the inclination even to hint at any peculiar worth and ex- 
cellence in the established form of professing it; who, while they do 
advance a gentle word in favour of the Gospel in general, tacitly and 
by implication throw open all the fences of the national church at the 
same time, and virtually lend their weight (such as it is) to the destruc- 
tive epidemic notion, that one communion—so it do but bear the name 
of Christian—is as good as another 

5. What follows, ander the head of finance, (if consideration and wis- 
dom, justice and respect for rights and laws be things desirable in the 
head of the law,) is indeed portentous, considering the quarter from 
whence it proceeds, 

“Compulsory provision for instruction must not be resorted to, 
because it will extinguish voluntary.” Good. “ But voluntary is 
not sufficient.” Will, then, the contemplated Pactolus (to be derived 


from such a confiscation as no prudent writer dare allow himself 


to characterize) flow in such copious stream as, otherwise unfed, to 
penetrate and to enrich all quarters and corners of the land? — If not, 
is there any reason (judging from experience) to think or hope that 
volunteers will be more ready to eke out a palpably abused endowment 
than to befriend an education-rafe 7 ‘The dreaming shallow language 
of this singular man shews that he has not ever truly ¢éhought upon the 
subject (on which he holds himself infallible) with any sort of care 
at all, 

But setting this aside, was ever anything exhibited more thorouglily 
baseless, ill-considered, and fallacious—looking to the mere question 
of amount of resources—than the Lord Chancellor's calculations? 
What shadow of foundation is there for his assumption of an available 
sum total of 900,0002 per annum ? Lord Althorp’s original estimate 
of the Trish surp/us was a joke toit! Nine hundred thousand pounds a 
year for charitable bequests available for Whig national education ! 
Suppose it for a moment so, at the expence of all reason and probabi- 
lity—What then? What is 900,0002 a year, distributed for main- 
tenance of a superior race of independent, and themselves specially 
educated, schoolmasters, through more than ten thousand parishes ? 
“But it need not be equally divided.’ And, doubtless, would not; 
trust the confiseators for managing their own immediate interests better 
than that. But what would then become of universal, of numerico- 
national instruction ; of the instruction Mr. Roebuck claims for every 
human being in the land? = Again, what sort of schoolmasters would 
then be turned loose on the provinces, to do the work of sceptical—not 
so say infidel—republicanism, on pittances, in all likelihood, exactly 
of the size to render the receivers worthless and destructive in every 
respect—realizing Cobbett’s graphic description of the genus 4 yond its 


worst and fullest extent? Never did more wild, or blind, or wilful 
scheme find entrance or acceptance. 


carried into effect, 


If such an ente rpr ise, pens ally 
did not extinguish all sound re/igious instruction 
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throughout the kingdom, it would only be by reason of these 
national schools becoming deserted, and their enlightened pedagogues 
left in iniquitous and undisturbed possession of plandered sinecures, 
What parents, with a grain of heart-felt piety, would entrust their 
children to a licentionus course of teaching by a set of men whom 
the great body of the clergy must, of necessity, decline to countenance ? 
Or, if the triumph of such a system is to be accomplished by a previous 
impoverishment and degradation of the established clergy, what are 
the prospects of the true faith then / 

All such details at once expose themselves as palpable absurdity ; 
and they are only thus far touched upon to shew the nature of Lord 
Brougham and Vaux’s schemes, and to confirm his Lordship’s quota- 
tion of the proverb, “all is not gold that glitters.” Tere ARE NO 
sucH FUNDS, even colourably open to the contemplated attempt at 
confiscation for national purposes. Yet it is truly fearful to observe 
the language held upon this subject by the first law officer of the king- 
dom!* Let only his general menace be compared with his specification 
of a victim ready for experiment at Leeds; and if there be not matter 
there to quicken the attention and to arouse the jealousy of all who 
yet set any value on the rights of property (let principle be held a 
secondary thing by those who like), all that can be said is, the nation 
is prepared for a combined sway of despotism and unbelief, and it 
wust bear the burthen of its own choosing. Hard trial for the spirits 
of the faithful, but even so it must be! 

6. The consummation, however, of the Lord Chancellor's sheer 
contempt of consistency and of all right reasoning remains to be 
displayed under the last head. 

lt may, or it may not, be generally admitted as a just principle of 
charitable institutions, that “ they shall not be such as tend directly to neq- 
lect or dereliction of natural and primary obligations.” Allowance being 
made for only fair exceptions, perhaps the general rule is right; but 
this it is not necessary now to discuss. Assuming it, however, to be a 
true and just view of the question, is any one obligation that can be 
named more plainly binding upon Christian parents—more easily or 
certainly to be foreseen and measured in all its bearings—than is the 
duty of themselves providing for the bringing up and teaching of their own 
children in the way in which they should go? If, as Lord Brougham 
and Vaux avers, there is a disposition found in Scotch parents to pay 
for their children’s education, but the reverse in English, can any 
thing be more directly contrary to “the learned Lord’s” own para- 
mount principle, than to relieve these last from their own natural duty 
In so essential a particular? If, e.g., when the Christian parent who 
believes his Bible unquestionably ought to provide that those belonging 
to him shall “learn piety at home;’’ or, failing means of technical 
lustruction there adequate to his desires on their behalf, ought to 


ee 





* More painful still (if possible) to see the same exaggerated language held upon 
the seat of equity! A judgment of Lord Brougham and Vauz, in the Court of 
Chancery, delivered on Friday, August 8th, in the matter of Atherstone School, is 
well deserving of attention. It isa most felicitous exemplification of the meeting of . 


¢xtremes,—the extremes, in the instance in question, being those of radicalism and 
ultra-despotism, 
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strain every nerve to deny himself, if need so be, to have his little ones 
instructed elsewhere to “ fear Gov and honour the king.”” What sort 
of wisdom is it in a Christian nation to tearthis leaf of natural affection 
and of most bounden obligation out of the parent's book, by sumptuons 
provision of receptacles for “ education of the mind,” where infants shall 
be taught to sit in judgment upon rulers, and learn to hug the images 
of those whom thay shall be instructed to call good, and (under like 
direction) to fisty- -cuff the bad? Out on such mischievous, and more 
than mischievous, delusion! There cannot be continued safety for any 
community in which the laws written by Atmigury Gop upon the 
hearts and consciences of men shall be thus wantonly effaced by rest- 
less morbid influences of mere sentimentality. 

The subject shall be left here to every reader’s own reflection. As 
said in the beginning, it has been the main object of what is here 
exhibited, to supply, in a condensed shape, and upon evidence of 
quality and of authority, to speak for itself, proper materials for thought, 
Words, such as have been now produced, are in the mouths of 
governors and legislators ; ; things, such as have been here detailed, are 
going on, and it is fit that they should be attended to. If any thing has 
been expressed too strongly, or with undue asperity, the writer is sin- 
cerely sorry. but these’ are not the times for “speaking smooth 
things,” when almost every act is tyranny, and when the unavoidable 


results ofthe plans in agitation will be scepticism and a confounding of 


all right and wrong, in the beginning ; anarchy and unbelief before the 
close. It is the very height of madness—or, at the least, infatuation— 
still to persist in a thrice. blinded trust, that “ things will all come right 
at last,”’ when prine iples are going wrong. Infinite as are the chances 
and contingencies, the turns and accidents (as they appear to human 
dimness of ‘sight), by which an ALL-wise and ALL-RIGHTEOUS Pro- 
VIDENCE can oyer-rule, or bring to nought, at any moment, any caleu- 
lations of man, it is unalterably sure, — nations, in the aggregate, both 
are, and will be, swayed by PRINCIPLES. It is not said, that men indi- 
vidually will be guided by PRINCIPLE (that is a different consideration), 
but publicly, and in the mass, kingdoms will be influenced by PRINCIPLES. 
According as prevailing sentiments and maxims of legislation and of 
social intercourse shall be of evil or of good complexion, the character 
and fortunes of a nation will be exalted, or decline and fall. Alas, 


our own are on the downward path! And if, at thistime, so much of 


individual goodness still is seen among us, it is to be accounted for 
only on the ground laid down—now just a quarter of a century ago 
—by* one of a believing heart, vast powers of thought, and splendid 











* Samurt Taytor Corrrtncr (See Tue Frienn, No. 2, June 8th, 1809), 
who died at Highgate, July 25th, 1834, aged 62. 


** His saltem accumulem donis et fungar inani 
Munere !” 


The exact words of the passage referred to are these :—“* From all the facts that 
have occurred as subjects of reflection within the sphere of my experience, be they few 
or numerous, I have fully persuaded my own mind, that formerly MEN WERE 
WORSE THAN THEIR PRINCIPLES, but that, at present, THE PRINCIPLES ARE WORSE 
THAN THE MEN.” 
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intellect, lately withdrawn from all the turmoils of earth, that “the 
wen of the present generation are better than the PRincteLes.”’ But 
how much wear and tear (and in what fearful measure for the worse!) 
have public principles, affecting the supreme interests of man, both 
present and future, undergone during these five-and-twenty years! 


* Let those think now, who never thought before ; 
Let those who always thought, think now the more.’"* 


August 7th, 1834. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral ........scseecceseeeereeeee August I. 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, Lichfield Cathedral ............ August 6. 


DEACONS. 


Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Cooper, F. J. Bi... BAe Christ's Camb. Worcester 

Elwell, W. Edward .... Ba. University Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 
Ifill, J. S..ccccccseseeeees BeAs Magdalen Hall Oxford Worcester 

Jackson, T....cccoccscceee BAe Worcester Oxford Worcester 

Jones, Robert........ wee M.A. Pembroke Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 
Latimer, G. B.P........ Bea. Pembroke Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 
Maude, Thomas.......... M.A+ University Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 
Morrish, W. J. ....6.2. MeAe Magdalen Hall Oxford Worcester 

Pearson, William ...... B.A. University Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 
Polhill, F. Campbell... 3a. | University Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 
Price, H. Aw ..ccccocceee BeAs Wadham Oxford Worcester 

PRIESTS. 

Eechalaz, T. Augustus.. 3.a. Trinity Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 
Harland, Edward ....... BAe Wadham Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 
Heale, W. J. weccccscceoe BAe Wadham Oxford Worcester 

Jones, T.....ccccceceseeees BeA., Catherine Hall Camb. Worcester 

te ee eae St. John’s Camb. Worcester 

Mitchell, Murshead .... Bea. University Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 
Sarjeant, R.....eeeceee BeAs Magdalen Hall Oxford Worcester 

Simeox, T. Green...... BA. Wadham Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 
Stoddart, W. ......0000.. BAe Jesus Camb. Worcester 

Thrupp, E.......cecee008 MeAe Wadham Oxford Worcester 

Turner, R. P...........68 BeA. Balliol Oxford Worcester 

Wood, Samuel R. ...... B.A. Christ Church Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 





&® None of the York papers give the lists of the Candidates ordained at the Arch- 
bishop of York’s Ordination on the 3rd of August. Can any person point out the best 
method of obtaining them ? 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter intends to hold an Ordination on the 26th of October 
next, and a Confirmation at Exeter, same day in the same month, 


——— — = = — ——= -_—— - —— ED 


* Since this paper was written, a new and more fearful engine of education has been 
announced in the “* Companion to the Newspapers,” in the shape of a Society for the 
Diffusion of Political Knowledge, with the Lord Chancellor (alone, indeed, among per- 
sons of his own rank, as one is happy to see) at the head, and Mr. Grote, Mr. M. D. 
Hill, Mr. Mill, &c. &c. as members of the committee. The education of the people is 
as yet, it seems, very imperfect. They know little of law, and nothing of those general 
maxims of polities which alone can guide them right. It is easy to guess what sort of 
polities such teachers will instil. Would that their lessons might be put into practice 
on none but themselves! We should be content, but would they ?—Ep. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Brymer, W. T. P........ Prebendary of Combe, in Wells Cathedral. 

Buddicom, R. P., Minister of St. George’s Church, Everton, a Surrogate for the Dio. 
cese of Chester. 

Dry, Thomas ..,.,....... Head Master of Forest Grammar School, near Walthamstow, 
Essex. 

Dupuis, Harry ......... Assistant Master of Eton College. 

Elliott, William.......... Lecturer of St. Nicholas, Bristol. 

Hawtry, E. Craven .... Head Master of Eton College. : 

Morrison, P. ............ Assistant Minister of Highbridge Chapel, Newcastle. 

Mount, C. M............ Prebendary of Dultingcot, in Wells Cathedral. 

ky k,n «++» Lecturer of St. Thomas’s Church, Liverpool. 

Russell, Vane............ Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 

Seaton, William.........Leeturer of St. Mary, Redcliffe, Bristol. 

Spenser, W. P. .......... Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Buccleugh. 

Stewart, J. A., Curate of Ross, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Hereford. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Adcock, James... Skillington V. Lincoln Lincoln D.& C. of Lincoln 
Ld. Chancellor and 
Allan, Hugh ......  St.Mary R.,Cricklade Wilts Sarum Bp.of Sarum alt., 
the Bp. this turn 
( Mrs, A. Pakington, 
Amphlett, Joseph, Hampton Lovett R. Worces. Worces, and J,S. Paking. 

? ton, Esq. 

“ 
Barry, Henry....... Brockley R. Somerset B. & W. SJ. H. S. Pigott, 
' : ? d Esq. and his Wife 
Mr. A. Sheldon, 


a F : { Abberton R., a Miss M. Shel- 
Best, Francis ...... ? and Flyford EF ‘avell R. Worces. Worces, don, and Wm, 
Laslett, Esq. 
Boulton, W. H....  Aughton R, Lancas. Chester T. Plumbe, Esq. 
Carter, Joseph, the New Church at Frenchay, near Bristol 
Charlton, W. H.... Felmingham V. Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
Edmeads, John... Preshute V. Wilts Sarum Chor. of Sarum, on 
nom, of the Bp. 
Ely, Anthony...... Whitminster P. C. Glouces. Glouces. Anthony Ely, Esq, 
Footitt, James ..... Farnsfield V. Notts York Southwell Coll. Ch, 
Greaves, George... Farnham R. Dorset —_ Bristol Lord Chancellor 
Guy, Henry ...... Great Asby R. Westmor, Carlisle f Rev. I. Guy, V. 
¢ ¢ : v of Howden 


_ Mickleton-cum- 
Hadow, W © i eee ‘ bd ba 
Ebrington V. 

Harris, Perey B... Corby R. 


Glouces. Glouces. Lord Chancellor 


Northam. Peterboro’ Earl of Cardigan 


ea — wa 


7 . ¢ § St. Thomas, adjoin- - (J. W. Buller, Esq, 
Harward, Charles 2 ing Exeter Devon Exon. 1 MP. 
Hawkins, Charles, Topcliffe W. York aD. S D. and C. of York 

C. of York 
Baseee, D- Cy  ccccee Rangeworthy P.C. Glouces. Glouces. — was Me 0s 
‘ Stephens 
Holder, W. C. .... Cam V. Glouces. Glouces. Bp. of Gloucester 
Holmes, Wm....... West Newton R. Norfolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Kempson, Minister of the New Church, Harlow, Essex 
Koevett, John ..... Needham P. C. Norfolk Norwich W. Adair, Esq. 
Lawson, James .... Buckminster V,. Leicester Lincoln Ld. Huntingtower 
Trustees of G, 

Mackenzie, Chas.. Colnbrook C. Bucks Lineoln Townsend, Esq. to 


Fellows of Pemb. 
Coll., Oxon 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. 
Moore, W. G....... Whapload Drove P.C. Lincoln — Lincoln 
( Blyth V., w. 
Musgrave, Thos... Austerfield C., & > Notts York 
? Bawtry C. 
Stonehouse, Henry Alton Barnes R. Wilts Sarum 
Turner, J. Parley f Riddermintr Vie. Vvoree, Woree 
Willesford, F.T.B. Awliscombe V. Devon Exon 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Benson, Martin, Heath Cottage, Beds. 

Head Master of the 
Derby Free Gram- 
mar School, and 
Osmaston C. 

Bosworth, W., Crosly, near Liverpool 


Bligh, Jas. ...ess00 


Burdon, George... Falston R. Northum. Durham 
Curteis, Whitfield, Smarden R. Kent Canter. 

Fryer, Wm. ...... Cam V. Glouces. Glouces. 
Honsby, J., Portobello 

Master, E. .ccccccce Rufford P. C. Lancas. Chester 


Reader of St. James's 


: Chureh, Bury, and 
Mathew, E. W.... Great and Little Cog- ? , Cialis, 
geshall V. er ment 


Miller, John, Grove, Blackheath, Kent 
Monk, George ...  St.Paul’s R.,Liverpool Lancas. Chester 


Nash, Thomas,..... Lancing V. Sussex Chichester 
Perkins, —......... Birechanger C. Essex 
Pugh, Charles } Barton V., Camb. Ely 

: oe and Foxton V. Leicester Lincoln 
Rudd, John ...... Blyth V. Notts York 
Shipley, Charles... Marypowder R. Dorset _ Bristol 
Smith, Thomas, Kentish Town, Middlesex 
Smith, Thomas ... Woodbridge C. Suffolk 


=_— or § Teynham C., and 2? 
Stone, Charles ‘o) =~ Luddenham C. " 
Sugden, James, Westfield, near Bath 


Kent 


West, — — eccccces Frampton Cotterell R. Glouces. Glouces. 
Westcott, Thomas, St. Nicholas V. Devon Exon 
re Awli 2 V Jevon Exon 
Willesf _v. Awliscombe V., I 
me, BV and Coryton R. Devon Exon 


Williams, Griffith, Mold C. 
Yates, R., D.D.... 


—_——— 
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Patron. 
Lord Chancellor 


Trin. Coll.,Camb. 


New Coll, Oxon 
Lord Foley 
Duke of Bedford 


Greenwich Hospit. 
Abp.of Canterbury 
Bp. of Gloucester 


Mr. Master 


P. Du Cane, Esq. 


Corp. of Liverpool 
Bp. of Lincoln 


Bp. of Ely 

Lord Chancellor 
Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Earl Beauchamp 


Duke of Beaufort 
The King, by lapse 
Duke of Bedford 
T.W.Newman,Esq 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


ORDAINED BY BISHOP WALKER, OF EDINBURGH. 


Priest—The Rev. Wm. Bliss, of Peebles. 


Deacons—Wm. Webster, of Marischal College, Aberdeen ; James Hutchison, 





SCOTTISH KIRK.—( From May to August.) 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 
Anderson, Jonath. Gorbals ............. Glasgow ......+++ Heritors 
eesece Rutherglen ........ Glasgow ......++- 
pediccecéius Lorne .......... Duke of Argyll 


2¥ 


Brown, Peter 
Campbell, D. N... Kilmore 


Von. V1.—Sept. 1834, 
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Name. 
Candlish, R. S. ... 
Clark, Alex. .cccoce 
Crawford, T. I.... 
Dickie, Matthew.. 
Ewen, John........ 
Foot, A. L. R. ... 
Fowler, — ......00 
Hume, Edward... 
Lee, John .......+.. 
M‘Hardy, J. ...... 
M‘Lean, A. H.... 
M‘Leod, N......... 
Martin, W.......... 


Menzies, —— see eeee 


WUE, Di céccsicsceise 
Rankine, Duncan 
a 
Sym, John .......++ 


The Rev. P. Morrison has been appointed Minister of the Scottish Chapel, High 
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Parish. 
St. George’s ....... 
Inverness, Ist...... 
CAMS pS decdinccevsisa 
Dunlop, Assist. ... 
FI GRRIPE cc ccccccescs 
Brechin, Assist.... 
Roxburgh Chapel. 
Pitsligo .......0ee00e 
Old Church......... 
Coldstone .......000 
Symington .....s06+ 
North Uist ......... 
Kirktown......ccoee 


Hoddam .........- 


Banchorey, Assist. 
North Knapdale... 
Auchindair, Assist. 
Old Greyfriars .... 





Bridge, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


The Rev. P. M‘Morland to be Minister of Love-street Chapel, Paisley. 
The Rev. G, Scowlar to be Minister of the Scottish Chapel, Sunderland. 
The Rev. J. R. Anderson was ordained, on the 24th of July, to the Old Churet, 


Gorbals, in the Presbytery of Glasgow. The Rev. Professor M‘Gill preached and 


presided on the occasion. 





Presbytery. 
Edinburgh ...... 
Inverness ........ 
COAT hoc diessssece 
Irvine ....csceeeee 
Jedburgh.......+. 
Brechin ......0066 
Edinburgh ...... 
DeOF « . vccvcteseese 


Edinburgh ...... 


Biggar.....cse0e 
North Uist...... 
Jedburgh......... 


RO sidmrceves 


Aberdeen........ 
Inverary .....000- 
Alford ......00006 
Edinburgh ...... 


DEATHS. 


Rev. James Martin, St. George’s, Edinburgh. 
Rev. Dr. M‘ Kenzie, Minister of Killin. 
Rev. A. Monilaws, Minister of Kirkpatrick, Hemings. 


University of Edinburgh.—Thomas Henderson, Esq., to be Professor of Practical 


Astronomy. 


The Rev. G. H. Baird, Principal of the University of Edinburgh, and Minister of 





—_—_—_— 








Patron. 
Town Council 
The King 
Coll. St. Andrew's 
Earl of Eglintoun 
The King 
Town Council 





Managers : 
The King ‘3 
Town Council : 
Sir N. M. Lockhart ‘ 


The King 

The King 

Duke of Buecleugh, and 
Sharp, of Hoddam 


The King 


Town Council 











: 
| the High Church, in that city, has been engaged, for some time past, in preaching in 7 
behalf of the General Assembly’s plan for the education of the poor in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. It is not generally known, that the poor in these districts are | 
too often without the means of religious instruction ; that thousands are utterly igno- = 7 
rant of the fact, that there exists any form of worship distinct from that of the chureh 
of Rome; for there are whole districts in the North of Scotland, and many islands, 
where the truth, as it is in Jesus, has never been published ; whole districts, in fact, 
where the people are involved in all the darkness of popery. ' 
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IRELAND. 


The Lord Bishop of Cork held an Ordination on Friday, the Ist inst., at St. Peter's 
Church. The Examination of the Candidates commenced the day previous, at the 
Palace. The Examiners were the Lord Bishop and the Venerable the Archdeacon. 
The Rev. Henry Hardy preached the Ordination Sermon. The following were the 
gentlemen ordained :—Priests—Rev. Messrs. Hardy, ‘I. G. Evans, Freke, Meade, for 
the Diocese of Cork ; and Clarke, for the Archdiocese of Cashel. Deacons— Messrs 
Hill and Armstrong. 

The Lord Bishop of Ferns has been pleased to promote the Rev. William Hickey 
the Rectory of Mulrancon, vacant by the death of the Rev. Mr. Gore; the Rev. 
Richard King to the Rectory of Tombaggard, also vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Mr. Gore; the Rev. John K. Robinson to the Rectory of Wexford, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. W. Hickey ; and the Rev, David Thompson to the Rectory of 
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On Tuesday last, Charles Old 
Scholar of King’s College, was clected Fellow of 
that Society, 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Ballybrennan, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. J. K. Robinson. 


The mpson succeeds to the Chaplaincy of the Military, in room of the Rev. Mr. Robin 
son, resigned. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


DEATHS. 
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The Rev. Mr. 


Rev. H. P. Perry, to be Treasurer of Lismore Diocese. 
Rev. H. Fleury, to be Chancellor of Lismore. 
Rev, W. Stephenson, to the Prebend of 'Tulloghorton 
Rev. A. Sargent, to the Vicarage of Kilmeaden. 
Rev. R. O'Callaghan, to the Living of Clogheen, Tipperary, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Tuckey ; patron, Lord Lismore. 


Rev. Dr. Tuckey, Treasurer of Lismore. 
Rev. J. Cleland, Chancellor of Lismore. 
Rev. H. Torrens, of Rathgan, Dublin. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, Aujust 1st. 


Goodford, 


COMBINATION PAPER, 18314. 


10, 
7. 


PRIOR COMB, 


Aug. 3. Mr. Dade, Cai. 


Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin, 


» Coll. Joh. 
. Mr. Colls, Chr. 
. Mr. Gilderdale, Cath. 


Mr, Mills, Clar. 


. Mr. Miller, Cai. 

. Coll, Regal, 

. Coll, Trin, 

. Coll, Joh. 

. Mr, Bagshawe, Mag. 

. Mr. J. Wilson, Cath. 

. CommMem, BenerAcT. 

- Mr. Cooper, Clar. 

- Mr, Hurst, Cai, 
. Coll. Regal, | 
. Coll. Trin, 
- Coll. Joh. 

. Mr. Smith, Chr. 


Mr. Wright, Cath. 


- Mr. North, Clar. 


POSTER COMB, 


- Mr. Barry, Trin. 
. Mr. Jos, Pratt, Trin. 
. Mr. Andrew, Trin. 


Fest. 8. Bart. Mr. A.Hanbury,Trio, 


. Mr. Williamson, Trin. 
. Mr. Sicklemore, Trin. 
. Mr. Cookson, Trin. 
. Fest. S. Marr. 
- Mr. Parr, Trin. 


20. Fest. S. Micn. 


Mr, T. F. Hall, Trin. 


Mr. Pearce, Trin, 
Mr. Gwynne, Trin. 


Oct. 5. 
12, 

18, 

19. 

26. 

28. 

Nov. 1. 
Ss 
9. 
16. 
23. 
30. 
y 
14, 
21. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


Dec. 


Resp. in Theolog. 


Mr. W. H. Greene, Joh. 

Mr, Naylor, Joh. 

Fest. 8. Luc. Mr. Pooley, Joh. 

Mr. Cleveland, Joh. 

Mr. Hartshorne, Joh. 
Fest.SS.Sim.etJup. Mr. tsaacson,Jo, 
Fest. Om. SANcT. Mr.E.Wilson, Joh. 
Mr. Ousby, Joh. 

Mr. Donne, Joh. 

Mr. Neville, Joh, 

Mr. Turner, Joh. 

Fest.S Anp. Mr, Falcon, Joh. 
Mr. Dunn, Joh. 

Mr. Hopper, Joh. 

Fest. S. Tuom. Mr. W. Wilson, Joh. 
Fest. Nativ. Mr. Bond, Joh. 
Fest.S. Stern. Mr. Lane, Joh. 
Fest. S8.Jou. Mr. Adnutt, Emm. 
Fest. INNoc, Mr.G.A.Burnaby,Emm., 


Oppon, 
Mr. Norman, Cath. 


Mr. G.A. Browne, Trin. } ar. Daniel, Clar. 


Mr. Tinkler, Emm. 
Coll. Regal. 


Mr. Williams, Clar. . . Scott Trin. 


Mr. Malcolm, Trin. 


Mr. Reynolds, Trin. 
Resp, in Jur, Cw. 
Mr. Kinderley, Trin, 4 


Resp. in Medic, 
Mr. Evans, Cai. 


Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Heigham, Chr. 
% Sar T. Wilson, Cath, 
Mr. Whiter, Clar, 
Mr. Foley, Emm, 
, Soil Regal. 
Coll, Trio. 


Oppon. 
Mr.Crackanthorpe,Joh, 


Mr. Hollingshead, Joh. 


Oppon. 
Mr. Whitworth, Jes. 
* * *?Mr. White, Emm. 


On Monday the 11Ith, Mr, Andrew Long, 
Scholar of King’s College, was elected a Fellow 
of that Society. 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS r. of Cainham ; wel T. Sale, yee eae of 

a 7p ee Weld Chapel, Southgate, to Lydia Rawlinson, 

| : Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. J. Hartley, youngest dof the late J. Walker, Esq. of Arno’s 

set Geneva: of Rev. W. F. Cobb, Nettlestead; Grove, Southgate ; Rev. R. Shuckburgh, r 

: me ° ‘ . , 2 9 Se 
i of Rev. J. Browne, Milton Hatch, Christ Sf'aldboroughe Norfolk, to Elizabeth, dof G. 
| Church, Hants; of Rev. H. Way, Henbury v. =, Lyford, Esq., of Winchester; Rev. J. ‘ 
Gloucestershire ; of Rev. E. Bagshawe, Eyam, Allen, of King’s College, London, to Harriet, ‘. 


Derbyshire ; of Rev. Joseph Brown, Mill Hill, second d. of Je W. Higgins, . of New 
Middlesex ; of Rev. R. M. Fielding, Bebington Place ; Rev. W. G. eotatn, Mae of Trinity 


r.; of Rev. W. H. Chapman, Bassingbourn v.; — College, Cambridge, eldest s. of W. Harrison 
of Rev. P. Frye, Walmer; of Rev. G. P. Mar- Fog. of Fulwell Grange, to Susan Arbuthnot 
riott, Cathedral Precincts, Canterbury; of Crawford, second d. of Brigadier-General 

| Rev. J. P. Poulden, Filton r., Wilts; of Rev. Austin, K.C.T.S. ; Rev. S. E. Bernard, M.A, 
Ww. ys Ne Gresley, Leicestershire. : to Anne, only surviving d. of T. Bradshaw, 
Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. C. E. Esq. ; Rev. F. Romney, of Ashchurch, near 
Smith, Badlesmere, Kent; of Rev. J. Clyde, 
Biddeford ; of Rev. S. W. Paul, Finedon v.; poy. J, Footett, Jun. B.A.. of Exeter Coll 
, ’ . . ps . . . . ° *»> ege, 
of Rev. I. S. Hughes, Cambridge ; of Rev. A. Oxford, to Elizabeth, eldest d. of the late F. 
pty Exeter ; of Rev. R. Williams, Stottes- smith, Esq. of Halam, Notts. ; Rev. T. Myers, 
| nV. 
| 
| 
| 


Tewkesbury, to Miss Lesingham, of Worcester ; 


of Camberwell, to Elizabeth, d. of the late Rev, 
a J. Newbury, Esq. of Bath; Rev. G. Comb, to 
MARRIAGES. Catherine Anne Pearson, relict of J. Pearson, 
Rev. J. Gower, M.A., of Woolley, Berks, to Esq. of Great Marlborough-street, London; 
Charlotte, youngest d. of the late S. Aldersey, Rev. R. Dickson, to Miss Eliza Willmott, both 
Esq., of Lisson-grove, St. Mary-le-bone ; H. of Cheltenham, Rev. M. H. Jones, M.A.,, of 
W. Wilberforce, Esq. M.A., of Oriel College, Goodrich House, Herefordshire, and 1. of 
Oxon, to Mary, second d, of the late Rev. J. Canthewy Skirrid, Monmouthshire, to Matilda, 
Sargent, r. of Lavington; Rev. M. H. G. youngest d. of the late J. Hales, Esq., of Dept- 
Buckle, M.A., Master of Durham School, to ford; Rev. H. Chaplin, of Blankney, to Care 
Miss Eliza Baines, d. of the late Rev. J. Baines, _ line, d. of the late W. Ellice, Esq. 
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KVENTS OF THE MONTH. si 
The ‘ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are 80 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘* From a Correspondent.” ag 
: —_—— B: 
i BEDFORDSHIRE, plied to the Bishop, who, we understand, e 
i ‘ We are sorry to state that a disturb- stated no just ground of dismissal ap- 
ance took place in the parish church of peared. On Sunday last two clerks were 7 ~ 
i Elstow, near Bedford, on Sunday, the 27th again in attendance, both making the rew | 
i July, which creates much interest. ‘The sponses, Xc., as nearly together as poe 
i particulars, we find, are as follow:—The sible. At the close of the prayers nearly 7 
i churchwardens and minister (the Rev. J. the whole of the congregation quietly left e 
Wing), from some cause, wishing to dis- the church. There matters rest at pre- 
; miss the old clerk, had procured another sent.— Cambridge Chronicle. 
i clerk from the parish of Stevington (of The rivalship between the two clerks of 
which Mr. Wing is also the incumbent). Elstow, we are sorry to state, still exists, 
t The new clerk first gained possession of although a meeting was held on Saturday, 


the seat of office, but the majority of the the 16th inst., at the Town-hall, Bedford, 
parishioners were determined the oldclerk to decide the question, when S. Whitbread, 
should not be displaced. Service was at- Esq., the Rev. J. Wing, the churchwar- 
tempted to be gone on with, but the dis- dens, &c., attended. Every argument was 
satisfaction soon broke out into a complete used to arrange the business amicably, but 
uproar. A scene of the most disgraceful without effect, the old clerk being firm 
description took place, which lasted for his appointment. For four Sundays this 
some time, and which completely unman- prvi has thus been made the scene 0 
ned the reverend gentleman, and he was discord, by the two clerks each making 
unable to proceed with the service. In the responses in their own peculiar twang- 
the course of the week the old clerk ap- ‘The most curious part of the service, how- 
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ever, is the singing, the new clerk per- 
forming solos in his very best manner.— 


Ibid. 

To the Editor of the Northampton Herald. 

Sir,—The following paragraph appeared 
in the Huntingdon Gazette of the 2nd inst. " 
under the head ‘* Signs of the Times” :— 

«“ The Board of Trustees of the Bedford 
Charity, composed of the Members of the 
Town and County, the Lord Lieutenant, 
Recorder of the Borough, Mayor and Corpo- 
ration, and thirteen elective trustees, have 
come to the determination to pay no more 
church-rates on the charity buildings.” 

This is calculated to convey an impres- 
sion extremely unjust to the Board of 
Trustees, and is totally untrue. The 
Trustees have come to no such determina- 
tion; they have never contemplated a re- 
sistance to church-rates ; but have defer- 
red paying poor-rates, highway-rates, 
daodeanian: &c., till they have ascer- 
tained what parts of the charity buildings 
are, and what are not rateable. 

The author of the paragraph to which 
we allude, if he be a resident in the town, 
must be thoroughly acquainted with these 
facts. Itis to be regretted that a feeling 
of malevolence against the church coul 
alone have prompted so gross a misrepre- 
sentation. 

—_ yaat?? } Churchwardens. 
Bedford, Aug. 12, 1834. 


BERKSHIRE. 

AtSt. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on Sun- 
day, 10th inst., during the time his Majesty 
was attending divine worship, Mr. Legh, 
the highly respected partner of the firm of 
Ramsbottom and Co., was standing, with 
his son, by the door of the nave, imme- 
diately under the organ-loft, when a per- 
son, named Miller, who was standing with 
afrend behind these gentlemen, uttered a 
scandalous allusion towards Mr. Legh, 
which his son hearing, immediately turned 
round and inquired of Mr. Miller what he 
meant by addressing such insulting lan- 
guage to his father. Miller, without fur- 
ther ceremony, struck the son on the head 
with a thick walking-stick, in so violent a 
manner, that it broke in half. <A scuffle 
followed, which ended in Miller being 
knocked down. This outrage occurred 
during the time the King was in the royal 
closet, and at the commencement of the 
ceremony for administering the holy sacra- 
ment. We understand that the Attorney- 
General is about to proceed against the 
aggressor. By an old law of Henry VIII., 
Which is not repealed, an outrage of this 
description was tried at the Castle, the 
Lord Steward of the Household presided 
as judge, and the delinquent was punished 
y having his right arm chopped off! The 
head cook of the King’s household per- 
formed the operation, and we believe the 
Present one, Mr. Ball, is entitled to fees 
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of office for that special purpose.—Morn- 
ing Post. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Eton Election Monday.—There was an 
unusually brilliant assemblage of rank, 
fashion, and beauty, in the school-room at 
Eton, on the 28th ult. His Majesty, who 
takes the same paternal interest in Eton 
matters for which George the Third was so 
remarkable, was punctual in his attend- 
ance, and was received with loud plaudits, 
which were, if possible, iaabeanad: by the 
announcement of his Majesty’s request 
that the boys might have an extra week's 
holidays. 

The King went in state, accompanied by 
her Royal Highness Princess Augusta, 
Prince George, and Lady Clinton, in the 
first carriage, and followed by three other 
carriages, in which were Lord and Lady 
Frederick Fitzclarence, Miss Willson, 
Miss Hope Johnstone, Sir Philip and 
Lady Sidney, Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir 
Charles Thornton, and others of the suite. 

The royal party were received by the 
Rev. the Provost and Fellows, Rev. Dr. 
Keate, and the Assistant Masters, by whom 
they were ushered into the school-room, 
when the speeches immediately com- 
menced. The Address was spoken by Mr. 
Courthope, with peculiar grace and ele- 
gance, in the course of which some clever 
allusions were made to the once-contem- 
plated destruction of ‘‘ Eton’s fair fields” 
by the rail-road. The speeches were deli- 
vered throughout with admirable feelin 
and effect, and the conclusion was meas 
by a testimonial of feeling which Dr. 
Keate can never forget. On his leaving 
the school, the whole body rose and gave 
him a thundering cheer, the ladies waving 
their handkerchiefs ; in short, a more gra- 
tifying conclusion to his long and proud 
career cannot be imagined. ‘The speeches 
were as follow :— 


1. Courthope .... Address 

2. Walter ......... Legat. Darii : 

3. Coote......cesees yo ne Q. Curtius 
4. Money, K.S... Servius Tullius Livius 

5. Mills ....ccccceee Moloch...... . 

6. Ryle, ma....... Belial ...... ¢ Milton 

7. Charlton ... .. Marcellus ...... Livius 

8. Holbech, ma... Camillus ...... Livius 

9. Young, K.S.. In Catilin III.. Cicero 
10. Bayley ......... Antony ......++. Shakspeare 
BY. BO: cccssecscose Micipsa........ . Sallustius 
12. Durnford,K.S. Agamemnon ) 

13. Goldney, K.S. Achilles...... if Hemeres 
14. Rawnsley...... Lentulus ...... Livius — 
15. Drake ......... Legat. C. Manlii Sallustius 
16. Phinn, K.S... Satan ...... -.+. Milton 

17. Walker, K.S.. Pro Marcello . Cicero 

18. Thring, ma.... Cassius ......U ¢ 

19. me K.S. Brutus ...... Shakspeare 


Presentation of Plate to the Rev. Dr. Keate. 
—A most gratifying scene took place in 
the College on Sunday—a scene as honour- 
able to the character of Dr. Keate, who 
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has for nearly five-and-twenty years pre- 
sided over that great school, as it was 
worthy of the Etonians themselves. Shortly 
after twelve o'clock, the whole body of the 
sixth form waited on the Doctor with a 
magnificent silver vase and two wine- 
coolers—the former a copy of the cele- 
brated Warwick vase, the latter from two 
beautiful antiques, the work of Storr and 
Mortimer. The Captain of the School, 
Mr. Phinn, then addressed Dr. Keate in a 
very feeling and eloquent speech, expres- 
sive of their deep regret at his loss, and 
concluded with an earnest prayer for his 
future happine:s. Of Dr. Keate’s reply 
we are unable to make any proper state- 
ment. He was much overcome by the 
whole scene, and expressed his gratitude 
to the boys, shaking hands with each of 
them. The whole of the boys then assem- 
bled in the upper school, when Dr, Keate 
took an affectionate leave of them ; and in 
the course of his address he stated that 
the prosperity of Eton had been as much 
supported by the uniformly gentlemanly 
bearing of the boys, and the aid he had re- 
ceived from his assistants, as from any 
merits of his own. 

Inscription on the vase :—‘* Presented 
by the existing members of Eton School to 
the Rev. John Keate, D.D., on his retire- 
ment from the Head Mastership, July 30, 
18:4, as a testimony of the high sense 
which they entertain of his exquisite taste 
and accurate scholarship, so long and so 
successfully devoted to theirimprovement, 
and of the firm, yet parental exercise of 
his authority, which has conciliated the 
affection while it has commanded the re- 
spect of his scholars.”— Cambridge Chron, 

In addition to the gratifying testimonial 
of the affectionvof his scholars just received 
by Dr. Keate, in the pieces of plate pre- 
sented to him by the existing members of 
the school, we are happy to learn that a 
subscription for a similar purpose, limited 
to one guinea each, has been opened at 
Messrs. Hammersley’s in Pall-mall, by 
those old Etonians who are desirous of thus 
evincing their respect for their late Head 
Master.— Morning Herald. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The late Mr. Mesman bequeathed a 
valuable collection of pictures to the Uni- 
versity. His brother, the Rev. Mr. Mes- 
man, (to whom they were bequeathed for 
his life,) having given up his life-interest 
in the bequest, the collection has come 
into the immediate possession of the Uni- 
versity. The Fitzwilliam Museum not 
having at present space enough for these 
pictures, the. Syndics of the University 
Press have given permission for them to 
be suspended in some of the apartments 
lately erected at the Pitt Press; where 
they will probably remain until the build- 
ing of the proposed Fitzwilliam Museum 
is sufficiently advanced for their reception. 


The collection amounts in number to 94g 
paintings and thirty-three drawings an¢ 
prints. Among the painters are many ve 
distinguished names—e. g., Vandyck, Sehi. 
doni, P. Brill, Ruysdael, Canalett), Te- 
niers, Gerard Dow, Cuyp, Wouvermans, 
‘Tintoretto, the Caracci, Holbein, L. Van 
Leyden, Castiglioni, Van Goyn, Xc. &¢, 
The majority of the pictures are of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools ; and they are 
considered to be a very genuine collection 
of the masters whose names they bear, 
Upon the whole, they will form a very 
valuable acquisition to the University, 
and the most important addition hitherto 
received to that collection of specimens of 
the fine arts, of which Lord Viscount 
Fitzwilliam, by his princely bequest, con- 
sidered that he was forming the nucleus.— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 

The Upwell Tithe Bill.—Election placards 
are not to be too strictly interpreted ; but 
there are certain limits which must not be 
passed. At the Gloucester election a hand. 
bill has been circulated, and is going the 
round of the London and provincial papers, 
beginning with the words, ‘‘ One fact is 
worth twenty speeches.” In this handbill, 
to shew that the Tories are not the farmers’ 
friends, it is asserted that, on the 12th of 
July, a bill was brought in by Mr. Chil- 
ders, M.P. for Cambridgeshire, and a 
Tory, to give the rector of Upwell, for 
ever, 4,500/. per annum ; and this is repre- 
sented as an attempt ‘‘ to cram a bill down 
the throats of the farmers, whilst at the 
Same time the parties are unceasing] 
speaking of agricultural distress.” With 
respect to this fact, ‘‘mark how plain a 
tale will put it down.”’ Such a bill was 
brought in by Mr. Childers, but Mr. Chil- 
ders is a Whig, and not a Tory; and the 
incumbent of Upwell is the brother of Mr. 
Townley, the other Whig member for Cam- 
bridgeshire. It is very absurd to call a 
bill for the fair commutation of tithe an 
imposition on the farmer—it is usuallya 
benefit to all parties ; but those who do not 
think so, should at least put the saddle on 
the right horse, — Ibid. 


CORNWALL. 

On Thursday, the 3ist of July, the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the combined parishes 
of St. Agnes and Perranzabuloe, presented 
to the Rev. W. N. Snowe, on the eve of his 
departure from them, as a memorial of their 
regard of his general conduct and zeal in 
the performance of his several duties, 
whilst Curate of these parishes, a be 
handsome silver teapot, accompanied wit 
a stand, upon which wae an appropriate I- 
seription.— Exeter Gatette. 


CUMBERLAND. 

It is highly gratifying to our feelings t 
learn that, amid the unwearied attempts of 
unholy combination of infidels and dis- 
senters to poison the minds of the people 
of this country against the Establishment 
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in which their ancestors gloried, the good 
old protestant cause is not diminishing, 
but rather on the increase in this county. 
The Bishop of Carlisle, having just com- 
pleted his confirmatory tour, gives us a 
data upon which we can fix conclusions. 
The following is the list of numbers con- 
firmed at the under-mentioned towns,which 
formed the circuit :— 





Girls. Roys. Total. 
Carlisle . . . 717 535 1252 
Brampton . . 220 224 444 
Wigton . . » 397 312 709 
Penrith . . . of1 490 1031 
Appleby. . - 345 357 702 
Kirkby Stephen 73 88 161 
Maryport . . 173 108 76 
Keswick. . « 127 90 217 

2595 2199 4792 


The total number exceeds that of the last 
confirmation by nearly 400; and it is also 
gratifying to know that the young people 
did not regard the ceremony as a mere idle 
form, but that they conducted themselves 
with the utmost quiet, decorum, and se- 
riousness of demeanour. ‘This fact tells 
well for the tuition they had undergone 
from their respective pastors.—Cumber- 
land Pacquet. 

On Monday, the 11th, the members of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge in this diocese, and of the Neces- 
sitous Clergy Society, held their anniver- 
sary meeting at Penrith. A sermon was 
penmnet by Dr. Vansittart, prebendary of 

arlisle, from ch. 6th St. John, part of 45th 
verse—‘‘ It is written in the prophets,” 
Xe. A collection was made, amounting to 
261. Os. 74d. The annual meeting was held 
immediately after Divine service, in the 
long room, George Inn, the Hon. and Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Carlisle in the chair. 
A very satisfactory report of the proceed- 
ings of the District Society, during the 
year ending July 30, 1834, was read, and 
ordered to be printed. After the conclu- 
sion of the business of this society, the 
governors of the Society for the relief of 
Necessitous Clergy, &c. held their meet- 
ing, the Lord Bishop in the chair. The 
usual business was transacted, various 
sums of money, according to the exigences 
of the respective objects of the society’s 
charity, being voted to be paid by the trea- 
surer and secretary, the Rev. J. Heysham. 
We are gratified in being able to add, that 
a numerous body of the clergy were in 


attendance at both of these meetings.— 
Carlisle Patriot. 


DURUAM, 

The Venerable Archdeacon Thorp held 
& Visitation on Thursday the 24th ult., in 
the parish church of St. Mary-le- Bow, 

urham. The attendance of the clergy 
Was very numerous; and an admirable 
owe was preached on the occasion by 
the Rey, Henry Douglas, rector of Whick- 
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ham. The charge delivered by the Arch- 
deacon was eloquent and impressive. It 
pointed out, in strong terms, the duty of 
the clergy at this eventful period, when 
attempts are being made to overturn the 
established religion of the country; and 
exhorted them to a steady perseverance in 
well-doing. Upwards of sixty of the clergy 
afterwards dined with the Archdeacon in 
the common hall of the university.—Dur- 
ham Advertiser. 

Durham University. —The Dean and 
Chapter have received, for the University 
Library, Peel’s Synopsis, from the Rev. 
E. S. Thurlow, rector of Houghton-le- 
Spring; and Collier's Church History, 
from the Rev. H. Perceval, rector of 
Washington.—/bid. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Gloucester.—At a general confirmation, 
held in this cathedral by the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester, on Tuesday last, nearly 500 
persons were admitted to that holy rite; 
and it is satisfactory to state, that the con- 
duct of those who were confirmed was 
strongly marked by propriety, and by a 
seriousness of demeanour well befitting the 
occasion. On the following day his Lord- 
ship confirmed upwards of 700 persons at 
Cheltenham, whose conduct was equally 
becoming. In both places we observed 
that the number of females greatly pre- 
dominated over that of the males. The 
bishop has since, at other places in his 
diocese—viz., Newent, ‘Taynton, New- 
land, and Mitcheldean—confirmed great 
numbers. 

A monument to the memory of Bishop 
Butler is about to be erected in Bristol 
cathedral. This testimonial to the exem- 
plary prelate’s worth will be not only just 
to his piety and talents, but honourable to 
the present generation, by whom they are 
appreciated.—Old England. The inscrip- 
tion, which is from the pen of Dr. Southey, 
is given as follows, in the excellent Life 
of the Bishop just published by Dr. Croly, 
in Hatchard’s Sacred Classics :—‘‘ Sacred 
to the memory of Joseph Butler, D.C.L., 
twelve years bishop of this diocese, and 
afterwards Bishop of Durham, whose mor- 
tal part is deposited in the choir of this 
cathedral. Others had established the his- 
torical and propbetical grounds of the 
Christian religion, and that sure testimony 
of its truth which is found in its perfect 
adaptation to the heart of man: it was re- 
served for him to develop its analogy to 
the constitution and course of nature ; and, 
laying his strong foundations in the depth 
of that great argument, there to construct 
another and irrefragable proof; thus ren- 
dering philosophy subservient to faith, 
and finding, in outward and visible things, 
the type and evidence of those within the 
veil.” 

[The design for the monument does high 
credit to all parties. —Ep.] 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


It is gratifying to find that the cause of 
the Established Church is rapidly extend- 
ing, and that its members are becoming 
more and more zealous in its defence. 
Amongst the most useful modes of pro- 
moting that defence is the establishment 
of Church of England societies, which are 
now fast spreading. On Wednesday se’n- 
night a meeting of noblemen, gentlemen, 
and clergy was held at Ringwood, Hants, 
the Rev. J. Furey in the chair, for the 
a of forming a ‘‘ Church of England 

ciety for the Deanery of Fording- 
bridge ;” when a number of resolutions 
were agreed to, pointing out the objects of 
the society, na providing rules for its 
regulation. ‘The principal object is stated 
to be ‘‘to communicate information re- 
specting the constitution and principles of 
the church of England, by the diffusion of 
tracts, and, as far as possible, to endeavour 
to promote an attachment to its rites and 
services.’’—Salisbury Herald. 


(From a Correspondent. )}—On Wednes- 
day, July 23rd, a meeting of the clergy 
and gentry of the town of Petersfield and 
the neighbourhood was held at Petersfield, 
for the purpose of forming an association 
for maintaining the constitution and prin- 
ciples of the established church. The 
Rev. Sir S. Clarke Jervoise was chosen 
president, and the Rev. Dr. Bayley, as 
rural dean of the district, was chosen 
treasurer and secretary of the society. 


The Venerable William Dealtry, D.D., 
the Chancellor of the diocese of Winton, 
commences his visitation early in the 
month of September. 


On Thursday, August 7th, a meeting 
was held at Alton, in aid of the ‘‘ Incor- 
porated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,” the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester in the chair. The report 
having been read by the Rev. Prebendary 
James, vicar of Alton, the meeting was 
addressed by J. W. Scott, Esq. M.P. for the 
county; the Venerable the Archdeacon ; 
Mr. Knight, of Chawton; the Rev. T. H. 
Austin, of Bentley: the Rev. T. Warren, 
Rural Dean ; the Rev. Wm. James, Vicar 
of Cobham ; the Hon. and Rev. Gerard 
Noel, Prebendary of Winchester ; and 
Rev. Thomas Bissland, Rector of Hartley. 
The collection amounted to upwards of 
45l. The Lord Bishop of Barbadoes was 
prevented attending the meeting by un- 
expected business. 

(From a Correspondent.)—On Sunday, 
July the 20th, sermons in aid of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Brethren, or 
Moravians, were preached in the parish 
churches of Meon, Stoke, and Droxford, 
and on Monday evening, the 21st, at Holy 
Rood, Southampton, by the Rev. Robert 
Eden, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 





THE MONTH. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

The following, sent by a ‘‘ Correspond. 
ent,” is gratifying, as one of the symptoms 
of reaction which has of late cheered the 
friends of the church. In the month of 
June last, a sermon in defence of the eg. 
tablishment was preached at Hemel Hem. 
stead Church, by the Rev. J. H. B. Moun. 
tain, who, in the course of the following 
week, received a requisition most nume. 
rously and respectably signed by the con. 
gregation, requesting him to give them the 
MS., that they might print it at their own 
expense and for distribution. ‘The sermon 
was accordingly published at Messrs, 
Rivington's. 

KENT. 

An excellent and impressive sermon was 
lately preached at New Romney, by the 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
in aid of the funds of the Hythe, Folke. 
stone, Sandgate, and Romney Marsh Dis- 
trict Committee of the Society. for the Pro. 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
The clear explanation given by the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon of the important objects 
and operations of the Society excited a 
warm feeling in behalf of the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and induced many indivi- 
duals to add their names to the already 
very considerable and encouraging list of 
annual subscribers.—Kentish Observer. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Church Rates.—We are glad to find that 
a much better feeling exists in the parish 
of Leyland on the subject of church rates, 
Ata public meeting held there a few days 
ago, at which a very considerable number 
of rate payers had assembled, a most libe- 
ral rate for the present year was unani- 
mously laid; those who for the last two 
years had opposed the rate most strongly 
having ceased their opposition.— Manches- 
ter Courier. 

Petition against the Separation of Chureh 
and State.—The inhabitants of Blackburn 
have nobly responded to the call made to 
them, to record their hostility to the im- 
quitous proposition for a separation of 
church and state. The petition, which has 
been lying this last week for signature at 
the various stationers’ shops, has been 
signed by upwards of 5,000 individuals.— 
Blackburn Alfred. 

On Thursday week an elegant silver 
snuff-box was presented to the Rev. Fre- 
derick Wade, A.B., of Trinity College, 
Dublin, by his late congregation at Tot 
tington, bearing the following inscription:— 
‘‘ Presented to the Rev. Frederick Wade 
by a number of his friends, forming part of 
his congregation during his short residence 
at Tottington, in testimony of their sincere 
esteem and respect, 1834,’’— Manchester 
Courier. 

Previously to the departure of the Rev. 
J. H. Stafford, of Liverpool, for his curacy 
of Lytchett Minister, Dorsetshire, he ¥® 
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resented with a well-filled purse, on be- 
Palf of the congregation of St. Matthew's 
Church, as a testimony of their grateful 
respect, and of their sincere regret at his 
removal. The congregation of St. Anne’s 
Church, where Mr. Stafford occasionally 
officiated for their worthy minister, have 
also presented him with an elegant purse, 
containing thirty sovereigns, as a mark of 
their esteem.—Liverpool Standard, 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, accompanied by the Venerable the 
Archdeacon, held his triennial visitation 
in this town on Tuesday the 5th and Wed- 
nesday the Gth inst. ‘The attendance of 
the clergy and churchwardens was more 
than usually numerous. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Humfrey, rector of Laughton, preached 
before his lordship and the clergy on Tues- 
day, and the Rev. Mr, Lievre, rector of 
Little Ashley, on Wednesday. His lord- 
ship delivered a very impressive charge, 
in which he entered extensively upon the 
subject of church property, the various 
projects now in agitation for church re- 
form, the claims preferred by the Dis- 
senters, their grievances, Xc. We are 
happy to learn that the charge will be pub- 
lished.— Leicester Journal. 

The Rev. Dr. Evans, of Market Bos- 
worth, has just erected a mural tablet to 
thememory of Thomas Simpson, the ma- 
thematician, whose great celebrity and 
(although self-taught) transcendent attain- 
ments in science should long ago have 
rescued his grave in the church-yard of 
Sutton Cheney, near Market Bosworth, 
from oblivion. The following is the in- 
scription :--Juxta requiescit,quod mortale 
fuit, Tuom® Simpson, R.S.S., Bos- 
worthiensis. Humili loco natum, Aug. 
20, 1710, ad summa philosophie fastigia 
evexerunt adeo scientia amor et industria, 
ut Ingentem sul, immatura morte peremp- 
tus, et famam, et desiderium reliquerit, 
Maii 14, 1761. Quot fuerint vite vicissi- 
tudines, aliunde queras. Qualis quan- 
tusque fuerit mathematicus,licebit iis potis- 
simum existimare, qui scripta legerint. 
Ne tamen posteros tanti nostratis philoso- 
phi prorsus lateret sepulchrum hoc mar- 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Church Rate.— Another Triumph.—On 
Thursday, the 31st of July, a vestry meet- 
ing was held in the parish church of Al- 
ford, for the purpose of levying arate for 
the hecessary repairs and expenses of the 
church for the current year; the Rev. E. 

Jawson, the vicar, in the chair. The 
churchwardens moved that a rate of siz- 
— in the pound be allowed, that sum 
‘aving for several years past covered the 
*xpenses. ‘To this there was an opposi- 
tion party, and their leader and orator 
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moved that a threepenny rate only be 
granted. A short discussion ensued, dur- 
ing which the most amusing argument of 
the threepenny party was, that their oppo- 
nents had ‘‘only an Act of Parliament! to 
back their demand for a rate atall.” The 
vestry then divided on the second propo- 
sition, when it appeared that there were 
37 voters for the churchwardens’ rate, and 
27 for the threepenny rate. A poll of the 
parish was then demanded by the three- 
penny rate proposer, which it was agreed 
should commence at three o’clock and close 
at eight. The town was immediately can- 
vassed by the respective parties, and the 
poll commenced at the appointed time. 
During the five hours it was open the 
threepenny party added to their numbers, 
with the assistance of a drum and an ele- 
gant blue flag, with a suitable inscription, 
23 more votes, the last four hours being 
employed in polling about one in every 
fourteen minutes, making a total of 50, 
The numbers for the churchwardens’ rate 
were 112; majority 62, exclusive of the 
accumulative votes, those also being about 
12 to 2 in favour of the churchwardens. 
The churchwardens here, as well as in 
other places, had the greatest numbers, by 
far, of the “ fair” on their side. Many also 
of the most influential and respectable of 
the Dissenters identified themselves on 
the same side, declaring that they consi- 
dered it a factious proceeding to oppose a 
reasonable church rate, so long as the laws 
of the country required it to be paid.— 
Boston Herald. 


MIDDLESEX, 

A meeting of the General Committee of 
the National Society took place at the 
Central School, Westminster, on Wednes- 
day, the 30th of July. ‘There were present 
the Bishop of London, Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge, Col. Clitheroe, W. Davis, Esq., J. 
Trimmer, Esq., Rev. Dr. Walmsley, A. 
Hammond, Esq., and the Rev. J. C. 
Wigram. 

The inhabitants of the united parishes of 
St. Swithin and St. Mary Botham, Lon- 
don, have presented to their rector, the 
Rev. Henry George Watkins, M.A., an 
elegant silver tea-pot and milk-jug on a 
splendid silver salver, weighing upwards 
of 200 ounces, with an inscription, of 
which the following is a part :—‘* Pre- 
sented in testimony of their sincere regard 
and esteem for his faithful, conscientious, 
and affectionate discharge of the duties of 
his pastoral office during a period of 
twenty-nine years, in which he has con- 
stantly resided among them, and endeared 
himself to them by an earnest endeavour to 
promote their spiritual and temporal wel- 
tare.’’— Record. 

King’s College.—The Worsley endow- 
ment at this establishment is in favour of 
scholars intended for missions to the East. 
Two scholars, we understand, are to be 
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taken on the foundation, with an allowance 
of 251. per annum during their continuance 
at the college; and their education is to 
be made as complete as possible, with the 
view of their becoming Missionaries of a 
higher class. The professors of the col- 
lege have handsomely offered to afford the 
education gratuitously, and the council, 
we hear, intend to remit the college fees. 
— Morning Herald. 

St. John’s, Westminster.— Religious Edu- 
cation.—On Monday, the 11th of August, 
was laid the first stone of the large new 
school-house about to be built in Tufton- 
street, for the Sunday and Infant School of 
the united parishes of St. Margaret and St. 
John, Westminster. This spacious build- 
ing is commenced in consequence of the 

ersevering efforts of the minister of St. 
Sdiewiont and the rector of St. John, nobly 
seconded by a few benevolent individuals 
in the united parishes, deeply impressed 
with the importance of providing religious 
instruction for the children of the poor. 
In the early om of last year, the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, the National So- 
ciety, and the Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, offered to the St. John’s 
Sunday School Committee the sum of 6501, 
conditionally on the Committee undertak- 
ing to raise in their own district not less 
than 200/. This pleasing task the Com- 
mittee readily undertook, and soon accom- 
plished. The Education Commissioners 
also voted a grant of 600/., to be paid when 
the building is completed, free from any 
debt beyond what that sum will liquidate. 
Liberal donations have also been received 
from the Dukes of Northumberland and 
Buecleugh, Sir Francis Burdett, Lord 
Bexley, Mr. Joshua Watson, Lord Henley, 
&c., &c., &c. Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent (with a subscription) has 
kindly consented to become the Patroness 
of the Schools. On laying the first stone, 
the Rev. Lord John Thynne delivered a 
suitable and impressive address after hav- 
ing been requested by the rector of St. 
John’s, the Rev. J. Jennings, to perform 
that interesting ceremony. Over the stone 
was placed a plate with an inscription, 
containing the names of the patroness, the 
trustees, architect, churchwardens, &c., 
fac similes of which were distributed among 
the crowd of parishioners and others as- 
sembled to witness the auspicious event. 
The old 100th Psalm was sung, and, at the 
conclusion, ‘‘ God save the King,” with an 
additional stanza. This part of the busi- 
ness was superintended by the organist of 
St. John's, by whom the children had been 
previously instructed. There were 928 
children present, belonging to the different 
charitable schools of the united parishes 
in connexion with the Established Church. 
After the ceremony was over, the children 
were arranged on the steps on each side of 
St. John’s Church, and liberally supplied 
with buns, &c., Xc.— Record, 


It has just been ordered by the Parlig. 
ment, for the next session, that the over. 
seers of the poor of every parish, town- 
ship, or other place in England and Wales, 
do prepare an account of money levied by 
assessment in their respective parishes, 
townships, or other places, for poor rates 
and county rates during the year ending the 
25th March, 1834; and also an account 
of money erpended by them in the same 
year; and that such overseers do, as soon 
as may be, transmit such account to the 
Clerk of the House of Commons ; stating, 
in addition to such account, whether any 
select vestry now exists, and whether an 
assistant overseer is now in office, under 
and by virtue of the Act 59 Geo. III. c. 12, 


_ Clergymen of every denomination, whose 
income is under 120/. per annum, may 
keep a horse without paying any tax for it. 


When, a few weeks since, a petition in 
favour of Church and State was lying for 
signature in the parish of Hackney, it was 
spontaneously signed by many of the most 
wealthy and influential, but, at the same 
time, decided Dissenters in the parish, 
This is a very singular fact, and, as a sign 
of the times, a very valuable and interest- 
ing one.—Durham Advertiser. 

Among the well-earned testimonials of 
parochial regard bestowed on faithful mi- 
nisters, we have to record a very pleasing 
one, presented to the Rev. John Ayre, 
who has just left the curacy of Edmonton, 
though continuing to reside in the parish, 
The gift consists of a silver urn, of most 
costly and elegant workmanship, and a 
full suit of silk robes—the former bears an 
appropriate inscription.— Record. 

(From a Correspondent.)—On Wednes- 
day, July 2nd, a branch auxiliary of the 
Church Missionary Society was established 
for the district of Ball’s Pond, Islington, 
the Rev. J. Sandys, Incumbent, Chairman, 

On Friday, June 27th, the annual exam- 
ination of the Hackney Grammar School 
took place, when the Examiners expressed 
themselves much satisfied with the attain- 
ments of the pupils, especially in Theo- 
logy, and with the mode of teaching 
adopted by the masters. The Examiners 
were, the "teeny Thomas Sale, M.A., Fel- 
low of Magdalen College, Oxford, and the 
Rev. R. W. Browne, B.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

On Sunday morning, 3rd of August, after 
an excellent sermon preached in Newark 
church, by the Rev. Thomas Stevenson, 
M.A., chaplain to his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the sum 0 
13/. was collected in aid of the funds of 
the District Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge.— Northampton Herald. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


The foundation stone of a new church at 
Diddington, endowed by the warden an 
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Fellows of Merton College, and Matthew 
Bell, Esq., was laid on the 10th of July.— 
Oxford Paper. 

SOMERSETSHIRRE, 

Parish of Walcot.—At a vestry meeting 
of this parish, held at the poor-house, on 
Thursday, 14th of August, to take into 
consideration the propriety of authorizing 
the churchwardens to pay Mr. Geary, the 
churchwarden for 1832, the sum of 232l., 
for expenses incurred by him in the erec- 
tion of hot air stoves, &c., at St. Saviour’s 
Church, Larkhall,—the motion was nega- 
tived; the number of persons who en- 
tered their names in favour of payment of 
the money being 62, against it115. Buta 
scrutiny being demanded, the majority 
against the payment was reduced to 8. It 
seems that Mr. Geary did not obtain the 

revious sanction of a vestry for this out- 
ay ; although no one can deny the utility 
ef the object on which he expended the 
money. We hope the amount will be 
made up to him by a public subscription. 
The circumstance, however, holds out a 
salutary caution to churchwardens.— Bath 
and Cheltenham Gasette. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The election to the chapelry of Willen- 
hall, Staffordshire, vacant by the death of 
the late Rev. W. Moreton, commenced on 
Tuesday, the 12th of August. The candi- 
dates were—the Rev. G. H. Fisher, (Cu- 
rate to the late incumbent,) the Rev. G. 
W. White, and the Rev. John Howells. 
The appointment is vested in the inhabi- 
tants of the township, having lands of in- 
heritance. The poll was resumed on Wed- 
nesday, and, at its final close in the after- 
noon, the numbers were declared — for 
Wr. White, 68; Mr. Fisher, 66; Mr. 
Howells (who had retired on the preced- 
ing day), 14, A scrutiny into the validity 
of some of the votes, it is stated, is to be 
made ; and it appears not improbable but 
that the whole matter will be referred to 
legal decision. Mr. Fisher was the popular 
candidate, and some of the usual noisy and 
violent features of contested elections 
were exhibited.— Worcester Journal. 

SUFFOLK, 

On Saturday, 16th of August, the re- 
mains of the Rev. E, W. Mathew, of 
Bury, in this county, were interred in the 
family vault at Pentlow. The attendance 
on this melancholy occasion was very nu- 
merous. All the clergy of the town, the 
churchwardens, and other church officers, 
attended as a mark of respect for the de- 
ceased ; and many of the clergy of the 
Mushbourhood , with a numerous assem- 
“lage of the inhabitants of the surround- 
rs Parishes, were also present. The 
uneral train on foot was very numerous, 
and the whole scene was peculiarly im- 
pressive.— Bury Post. 


pl trom a Correspondent. ) Society for 


romoting Christian Knowledge.—On ‘Tues- 





day, August the 5th, the annual meeting 
of the Halesworth District Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was held 
at Beccles, when a most excellent sermon 
was preached in aid of the funds of the 
institution, by the Hon. and Very Rev. 
the Dean of Norwich, and a collection was 
made at the church-door, of are of 
18/. At atime when such hostility is dis- 
played towards the church, it was gratify- 
ing to see a numerous and respectable at- 
tendance of laity, as well as clergy, upon 
this occasion, all anxiously testifying their 
attachment to our establishment, and the 
institutions connected with it. It + 8 
peared by the Secretary's Report, that the 
number of Books distributed by this 
Committee, since its first establishment, 
in 1817, has been—Bibles, 2935; Testa- 
ments, 2545; Prayer Books, 6023; and 
Tracts, 24,217; every year affording an in- 
creased circulation. 


SURREY. 


A numerous meeting of the clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Surrey was held on 
Tuesday, 12th inst., at the National School- 
room, Epsom—the Right Hon. and Ve- 
nerable rd Walsingham in the chair— 
when a most able address to his Majesty 
for his recent most gracious declaration of 
attachment to the church was unanimously 
adopted.—Standard. 

rom a Correspondent. — On Tuesday, 
July the Ist, the annual meeting of the 
Farnham Church Missionary Society was 
held; the Lord Bishop of Winchester in 
the chair. A Sermon was preached on 
Sunday, June 29th, in the parish church, 
by the Rev. Samuel Wilberforce. 


SUSSEX. 


Sermons were preached on Sunday, the 
27th of July, at the various places of divine 
worship in Brighton connected with the 
established church, in aid of the Lewes 
Deanery Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge; and, 
notwithstanding the heavy rain, which 
confined many persons to their houses, the 
collections amounted to 1461. 18s. 7d. An 
address had been circulated in the preced- 
ing week, from which the following is an 
extract :— 


‘* Lewes Deanery Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, &c.—The books are afforded 
by the Society to district committees, as to 
their own individual subscribing members, 
at little more than one half of the usual 
cost ; and the committee are enabled by 
contributions of their own, and by collec- 
tions after sermons, to reduce the price 
still further when the books purchased at 
the depository are intended for sale or gift 
to the poor: so that for this purpose their 
Bibles, Prayer Books, and Tracts, are on 
sale at the depository for about one-third 
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part of the regular trade price. For in- 
stance, the committee are now selling, in 
a well-bound and perfect state, Bibles for 
two shillings each ; New Testaments for 
eightpence; Common Prayer Books for 
fivepence, and P’salters for fourpence : this 
is the lowest scale. The same books, ina 
larger type, are to be had at a proportionate 
advance, but even then at a cost little ex- 
ceeding the ordinary charge for binding. 
Nor do the committee confine their bounty 
to the reduction of the price. In many 
cases they supply books gratuitously,— 
to parochial and free schools; to work- 
houses also, infirmaries, kc. The issue of 
books from the depositories, during the 
last year, (many of them gratuitous sup- 
plies,) was—of Bibles and Testaments, 
1458; Prayers and Psalters, 1706; other 
Books and Tracts, 17,339. The grand total 
since the establishment of the committee 
to the present day—Bibles and Testaments, 
12,673 ; Prayers and Psalters, 19,399 ; other 
Books and Tracts, 143,477.” 


WILTSHIRE. 

Early in the month, the annual meeting 
of the subscribers to the National School, 
established in Salisbury, was held at the 
Council Chamber, from whence the child- 
ren walked in procession to the cathedral 
church, where an eloquent sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Edward Bouverie, 
one of the prebendaries, from 1 John iii. 8 ; 
and immediately before the sermon the 
children sang the old hundredth Psalm. 
We were sorry to observe so thin an at- 
tendance of the inhabitants of the city, 
Close, and its neighbourhood. The plates 
were held by Mrs. A. Hussey and Mrs. 
Stevens, supported by the Rev. C. Pearson 
and the Rev. G. Radcliffe. The collection 
was not so good as on former occasions ; 
but several of the neighbouring families, 
who were prevented by the weather from 
attending, love since sent their donations. 
After the service, the children returned to 
the school-room, when an examination of 
the first class of boys and girls took place, 
in which they acquitted themselves with 
great credit; and the children were re- 
galed with cakes. Amongst the company 

resent were—the Very Rev. the Dean, 

Irs. Pearson and family, the Rev. Chan- 
cellor Marsh, Rev. Dr. Harves, Rev. Dr. 
Radcliffe, A. Hussey, Esq.,and Mrs. Hus- 
sey, ). Eyre, Esq.. Rev. D. J. Eyre, and 
Miss T. Eyre, Mrs. Fowler, Rev. C. 
Pearson, Rev. J. P. M‘Ghie, Rev. Mr. 
Hill, Rev. W. Tatum, G. Atkinson, Esq., 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. Sparshatt, &c. 
—Salisbury Herald. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Our anticipations relative to the collec- 
tion at the cathedral on Thursday, in aid 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, have been fully 
realized. After a most able and powerful 
appeal by the Venerable Archdeacon Sin- 


gleton, the handsome sum of 461. 11». éd, 
was collected ; and we are instructed to 
say, that a donation of 6l. 6s. in addition 
has been received since by the Secretary 
from F. Chassereau, Esq., of Kempsey, 
The corporation av Er 3: and we were 
rejoiced to see the support given by this 
body to so valuable an institution.— Vor. 
cester Journal, 


YORKSHIRE. 


A Dissenting “ Establishment.”—At the 
late meeting in support of the church, 
held at South Shields, the Rev. James Carr 
said—‘‘ My next argument I derive from 
our dissenting friends themselves. It is 
true in this country they act on the volun- 
tary system; but in the South Sea Islands 
they have an ecclesiastical establishment, 
For this do I blame them? No: | admire 
them. After many years’ patient missionary 
labours in those islands, the king of one of 
the principal islands was converted, and 
became, to all intents and purposes, the 
head of their religious establishment. He 
affords them protection, and, with the 
advice of the ecclesiastical persons about 
him, makes and sanctions laws for their 
government.”’ Here the Rev. Gentleman 

uoted Ellice’s account of the South Sea 
slands, and several other authorities, all 
dissenters, in proof of the position he had 
advanced, pot proceeded—‘‘ No one then 
can doubt that, where our dissenting 
brethren have the power, they adopt the 
principle of an establishment; and | would 
ask whether we are to adopt a different 
system on account of latitude and longi- 
tude. I cannot see how our dissenting 
friends can consistently call upon us to 
depart from an established system in Eng- 
land, when they have originated a similar 
system in another and far distant country.” 
— Northampton Herald. 

The Archbishop of York intends to hold 
confirmations—at Retford, September 11; 
Worksop, the same day, in the afternoon; 
at Mansfield, September 12, at a quarter 
before 11 o'clock ; at Southwell, the same 
day, at 2 o'clock ; at Newark, September 
13, at 11 o’clock; and at Tuxford, the 
same day, at 2 o’clock. — Nottingham 
Journal. 

( From a Correspondent.)—A public meet- 
ing was held at the school-room, at Raw 
marsh, near Rotherham, on Thursday, the 
14th of August, in furtherance of the object 
of the Bible and Prayer Book Society for 
the Deanery of Doncaster, in connexio 
with the Foreign Translation Committee 
of the Society for Promoting Christi 
Knowledge—that object being the circult 
tion of the Bible and Prayer Book through 
out the world. The Rev. J. James ¥% 
appointed President and Treasurer; the 
Rev. W. Ellis, Secretary ; and among t 
Vice-Patrons of the Association are Joba 
Fullerton, Esq., of Thribergh, the Rev. 
John Lowe, Prebendary of York, the Re’ 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Thomas Sutton, Vicar of Sheffield, Rev. 
W. Bagshaw, of Banner-Cross, Rowland 
Hodgson, Esq., of Sheffield, and the Rev. 
W. Spencer, of Stratton, Norfolk. The 
sum at present raised, including the col- 
lection at the public meeting, is31/. 12s.3}d. 

Public meetings were held at the Chap- 
ter House, Ripon Minster, on the 2ist of 
February, and at Boroughbridge on the 21st 
of March, for the purpose of forming a Fo- 
reign Bible Society in connexion with the 
Foreign Translation Committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The meetings warmly approved of the 
resolutions of the Parent Society, passed 
at the Special General Meeting of the 
Members, held in London on the 10th of 
February last ; and resolved to form com- 
mittees for the purpose of soliciting dona- 
tions and subscriptions. Numerous annual 
subscriptions and donations for the foreign 
funds were announced at the meetings. 

A public meeting has also been held at 
Doncaster, to forward the same object; 
the vicar in the chair. 

WALES, 
A meeting was held at St. Asaph, on the 
3th of July, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the proposed establishment of 
a Diocesan Society for Promoting the 
Building and Enlargement of Churches 
and Chapels; the Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph in the Chair ; when it was resolved, 
1. That the Society be called, ‘*‘ The Dio- 
cesan Society for Promoting the Building 
and Enlargement of Churches and Cha- 
pels within the Diocese of St. Asaph.” 
2. That the management of the affairs of 
the Society be entrusted to a General 
Committee ; and that a Sub-committee be 
formed in each Deanery of the diocese. 
3. That the General Committee consist of 
all persons subscribing annually to the 
amount of 5/., or making a donation of 
30l., and of all the members of the several 
Sub-committees, though not subscribing 
or making donations to the above amount. 
4. That the Sub-committee in each deanery 
consist of the Rural Dean and of all the 
members of the General Committee resi- 
dent in the deanery, and also of two other 
subscribers not entitled by their subscrip- 
tion to be members of the General Com- 
mittee. 5. That all applications for aid 
towards building or enlarging a church or 
chapel be made, in the first instance, to 
he Rural Dean of the district where the 
aid is required ; who, whenever he may 
deem it expedient for the transaction of 
usiness, shall call a meeting of the Sub- 
committee, and shall report to the General 
ommittee, through their Secretary, all 
Cases approved at such meeting. 6. That 
y we General Committee shall, upon consi- 
siration of the cases brought before them, 
“ot such sums in aid as to them shall 
Pare fit, according to the state of the 

—n of the Society and to the circum- 

ances of each case, giving due weight to 
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the population and extent of the district 
requiring aid, and to the proportion which 
the sum raised by subscription towards the 
building of the proposed church or chapel 
shall bear to the whole amount of the esti- 
mated cost; but in no case shall they 
grant more than one-third of such amount. 
7. That although the primary object of the 
Society is to assist in building and enlarg- 
ing churches or chapels, yet the General 
Committee shall be empowered to contri- 
bute also towards the endowment of any 
church or chapel, if the particular cireum- 
stances of the case and the state of tha 
funds of the Society shall appear to them 
to render it advisable to do so. 


The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Ca- 
rey, at his triennial visitation, this sum- 
mer, generously announced his intention 
of giving an annual subscription of one 
hundred pounds to the Diocesan Society 
for the Building of Churches and Chapels. 
— Northampton Herald. 


SCOTLAND. 

The meeting for this year of the British 
Association for the advancement of Science 
will be held at Edinburgh in the week 
commencing September the 8th. 


IRELAND, 

Conversion to Protestantism.—The Cork 
Herald stptes that-the Rev. Mr. Nolan, 
who took{such a leading part in the public 
controversial dis¢issions in Ireland, and 
who was the intimate friend of Dr. Doyle, 
is reported to have resigned his parish in 
the diocese of Leighlin, and conformed to 
the doctrines of the established church. 
Mr. Nolan is a clergyman of high moral 
character, and the change wrought in his 
mind is the result of much reflection and 
deep reading. ‘Transubstantiation is the 
groundwork of his objection to the tenets 
of the church of Rome. 

The visitation for the diocese of Cashel 
was held in the Cathedral of Cashel on 
Thursday last, by the Rev. Charles Mayne, 
Vicar General, in the absence of his Grace 
the Archbishop. The clergy dined at Mr. 
Ryal’s hotel, the same evening, at the ex- 
pense of his Grace the Archbishop. 

On Thursday, the 7th inst., the Rev. 
Richard Jones Hobson, Vicar-General (in 
the absence of the Archbishop of Cashel), 
held the annual visitation for the diocese 
of Lismore, at the parish church of St. 
Mary, Clonmel ; about forty clergymen 
attended. The Rev. J. P. Rhoades, Rec- 
tor, preached an appropriate and impres- 
sive sermon on the occasion. 

The Bishop of Ferns, Dr. Elrington, 
held his visitation in the Cathedral of 
Carlow on Wednesday, the 6th inst. ; and 
several clergymen, who were present on 
the occasion, speak of his charge in the 
highest terms of praise, representing it as 
a pastoral production of rare and surpass- 
ing merit. In the course of many forcible 
observations, the Right Rev. Prelate said, 
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‘*] am decidedly opposed to all innova- 
tions ; and when | find men rambling from 
church to church, exhorting where they 
ought to deplore, and deploring where they 
ought to exhort, I feel it necessary to raise 
my voice, and caution my clergy to pre- 
serve their flocks from seeking or following 
after novelties.”* The attendance of the 
clergy was very numerous. The visitation 


sermon was preached by Dean Dawson, 
brother to the late Member for London. 
derry, and it prepared the congregations 
for the substance of the charge which the 
Bishop was to deliver, deploring, in elo- 
quent and emphatic language, that spirit 
which led men to dissent from the formu- 
laries of the church, and adopt modes of 
service not warranted by apostolic sanction. 





* The following extract from an Irish Cor- 
——— of the Morning Herald is amusing. 
It long been currently reported, as the 
writer states, that vast numbers of Irish stu- 
dents have been ordained to curacies in Cheshire 
and Lancashire :— 


** Dublin, August 16.—At the late visitation 
of the clergy of Leighlin, held in Carlow, the 
Rev. Mr. Dawson, who preached, reprobated the 
custom now becoming pretty general among the 
younger members of the church, of preaching 
without notes, or, as it is usually called, extem- 
pore. It is understood that the Bishop of the 
diocese (Dr. Elrington) has a great abhorrence 
of the innovation, and requires all clergymen, 
on their coming into his diocese, to sign a decla- 
ration, pledging themselves not to adopt it. This 
is quite preposterous, seeing that the very best 
preachers we have are in the habit of addressing 
their congregations of book, and the effect upon 
the generality of hearersis, by experience, found 


to be most salutary as well as impressive. An 
attempt to prevent so manifest an improvement 
from making its way among our pulpits does not 
appear to be the very wisest way of strengthen. 
ing the establishment in this its hour of need. 
**It is remarkable that while many eloquent 
preachers have been rejected by the Irish 
bishops, and prevented from exerting their abi. 
lities in a field where, at this crisis, an extraor. 
dinary measure of assistance, as well human as 
Divine, is absolutely requisite, a great disposition 
is evinced in the West of England to receive 
and confide in clergymen who possess that ex. 
cellent gift. Some of our most promising young 
divines have of late years obtained curacies and 
preferments in the diocese of Chester and that of 
Lichfield, and are there appreciated as ornaments 
and supporters of the church, whose offer of 
service would be repulsed from the steps of many 
a tottering Irish cathedral, as aliens and sec. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Theological Library, Vol. VIII. (Smedley’s His- 
tory of the Reformed Religion in France. 

~ Vol. TIL.) 6s. 

Miscellaneous Sermons, preached at Chelten- 
ham, by the Rev. Francis Close, A.M. Vol.II, 
8vo. 12s. 

Rev. R. C, Burton's Sermons. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Four Gospels, in one continued Narrative. 
By the Rev. C. Currey. 4to. 12s, 6d. 

Dean Burrowes's Twelve Discourses on the 
Liturgy. 8vo. 8s. 

Christ the Resurrection and the Life ; aSermon, 
by Richard Winter Hamilton, on the Death of 
the Rev. W. Wint, S.T.P. 8vo. Is. 

Archdeacon Parry's Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Fourteen Sermons on the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, &c. 12mo. 3s. 

Hankinson’s Sermon against Unitarians. 8vo. 
2d 


Selby’s Attempted Examination of ditto. 3d. 
a Charge to the Clergy of Stafford. 8vo. 


is, 6d. 

Williams's Essays on the Pecularities of the 
Gospel. 12mo. Is. 

Burfitt’s _— on Church Establishments. 
8vo. 4d. 

A Paraphrase Translation of St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Scottish Pulpit. Vol. III. Svo. 8s. 

Sacred Classics, Vol. VIII. (Butler's Analogy.) 
12mo. 3s. 6d, 

The Divinity Student's Assistant. By the Rev. 
L. M‘Clintock. 12mo. 6s. 

The Precepts of Jesus, and Three Appeals in 
their Defence, By the late B. R. Roy. 8vo,. 
12s. 

A Dictionary of the Holy Bible. By Edward 
Robinson,‘D.D, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Family Prayers. By the late Henry Thornton, 
Esq. Svo, 4s, 


Helps to Repentance, By the Rev. A. Westobey, 
M.A. 12mo. 33 

Herschell's Brief Sketch of the Jews. 12mo., 2s. 

Church and Home Melodies. By the Rev. T. J, 
Judkin, M.A, 24mo. 5s. 

Paradise Regained, and other Poems. By the 
Rev. M. Bloxham. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ae Alphabet of Natural Theology. 18mo, 
2s 


Pearls of Sacred Poetry ; Collected and Arranged 
by Mrs, Boune. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Bardwell's Memoir of the Rev. Gordon Hall, 
A.M. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Biographical Sketches of Eminent Artists. By 
John Gould. 12mo, 12s. 6d. 

wom of the Rev.W. Lowrie Lander. 12mo, 
3s. Od. 

Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters. 
By the Author of *‘ Vathek.” (New edition.) 
1 vol. demy 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Lardner’s Cyclopeedia, Vol. LVII. (Southey's 
Naval History, Vol. III.) 6s. 

Miller's Description of Ely Cathedral ; with En- 
gravings. 1/, 

Rodwell'’s Geography of the British Isles. 2 vols. 
12mo. 18s. 

Discoveries in Asia Minor. By the Rev. T. V: 
J. Arundell, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 1/, 10s. 

Boase’s Primary Geology. 8vo. 12s. 

Hahnemann’s Fragmenta de Viribus Medica- 
mentorum. By Dr, Quin. 8vo. 7s. 

Homer's Iliad ; English Notes, and Index. By 
Dr. Jas. Kennedy. 3vols. 12mo0, 1/.7s. 

The Principal Roots of the Latin Language. By 
Jas. Limbrey. 12mo. 2s. 

Bailey's Selections from Ovid; with English 
Notes. 12mo. 5s. 

An Inquiry into the Ancient Corporate System 
of Ireland. By Peter Gale, A.M. 12s. 

The Hanwell Extracts. i2mo. 6s. 6d. 

Nicolas’s Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council of England, Vol, II]. 8vo, 158. 
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Dodsley’s Annual Register, Vol. LXXV., for 1833. 


16s. 

Public Record Commission: Hunter's Rotuli 
Selecti. Royal Svo. 14. 

Wordsworth on Election Cases, complete. 
10s. 6d. 

Hansard’s Debates, 3rd S., Vol. XXIII. (3rd of 
Session, 1834,) 12? 10s. 

Gwynn on Probate and Legacy Duties. 8vo. Qs. 

Slight Remiviscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, 
and a Corner of Italy. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s. 

Curiosities of Literature, Vol. VI. 5s. 

A July upthe Rhine. Foolscap. 5s, 6d. 

Highland Guide. 16s. 

Whatton’s History of the Foundations in Man. 
chester. 3 vols. 4to. 77. 4s. 

Prout’s Fac-Similes of Sketches in Flanders and 
Germany. Imp. folio. 5/. 5s. 
History of the British Colonies. By Martin. 

Vol. Il. Demy 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Retzsch’s Fancies. By Mrs.Jamieson, 4to. 10s.6d. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States. Vol. I. 
8vo. 14s, 

Poems. By Wm.S. Roscoe. Foolscap 8vo. 5s, 

The Poems of Dunbar, now first collected; with 
Notes, and a Memoir by Dr. Laing. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. li. Is. 

Judge Not: a Poem on Christian Charity. By 
E. Peel. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Hansard's Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales. 
Foolscap. 6s. 6d. 

3 Leteers to his Kinsfolks. 
u 

Romance of History: Italy. Vol. I. 6s, 

Au Inquiry into the Causes of the Fruitfulness 
and Barrenness of Plants and Trees. By 
Joshua Hayward, Esq. 7s. 6d. 

Hints on Haman Conduct. 12mo. Is. 6d, 

anh Catechisms, complete. 12 vols, 18mo. 
31. 128 

Practical Truths from Homely Sayings. 32mo. 3s. 

Recollections of the Eighteenth Century, from 
1710 to 1800; from the French of the Mar- 
chioness de Crequy. 2 vols. 8vo, li. Is. 


8vo. 


2 Vols. 8vo. 
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IN THB PRESS, 


An Essay on the Archaiology of English Phrases 
and Nursery Rhymes. By J. B. Kerr, Esq. 
Anatomy of the Seasons, and General Guide to 

the Weather. By Mr. Murphy. 
Bibliopegia ; or, the Art of Bookbinding ; with 
Engravings. rs A, Arnett. 

The Sermons of the late Rev. W. Allen, M.A., 
Incumbent Minister of Peel. 

Professor Vaughan's New Work on the Causes 
of the Corruptions of Christianity ; being the 
Second Volume of the Congregational Lec. 
ture. 

The Truth and Excellence of the Christian Re- 
velation, demonstrated in Two Addresses to 
the Young and the Unlearned. By W. Young- 
man, 

The Gun; or, a Treatise on the various De. 
scriptions of Small Fire Arms: with Sugges. 
tions for Improvements, Experiments, Ac. 
counts of the various Processes, &c, &c. By 
William Greener. 

Select Sermons and Essays, from the MSS. of 
the Rev. Geo, Crabbe. 

Journal of a Residence in America. By Mrs, 
Butler (late Miss Fanny Kemble.) 

The Life and Correspondence of General Wolfe. 
Edited by Dawson Turner, Esq.; assisted by 
Communications from Robt. Southey, Esq. 

The Sacred Scriptures illustrated from the Man- 
ners, Rites, Superstitions, Traditions, Para- 
bolical and Proverbial Forms of Speech, Cli. 
mate, Works of Art, and Literature of the 
Hindoos; by Observations made during a 
Residence in the East of nearly Fourteen 
Years. By the Rev. Joseph Roberts. 

An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, 
aed If. Syntax. By the Rev. John Kenrick, 


Lexilogus; or, Helps to the Explanations of 
numerous Greek Words and Passages, par- 
ticularly in Homer and Hesiod. By the late 
P. Buttman, Doctor and Foreign Professor, 
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From Jury 24, To Aucust 25, 1834. 





























3 per ct. Conxols. | Red. 3 per cent. | Red.3% per cent. | New 3g percent. | Anns., Jan. & July. 
Highest... 914 918 997 16 15-16ths. 
Lowest...... Palatinil ial Pato Sabai 
Long Anns. | Bak Boek Bank Stock. | India Stock. | ester Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds. 
Highest..... 266: 54 pm. 23 pm. 
Lowest... .! ah 258) 38 pm. 10 pm. 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
Price. | Div. Price, Div. 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ...). 247 | 12  |Liverpool and Manch. Railway| 198 9 
Birmingham do...........0+. cesses} 241 | 12,10 |London & Birming. do. #15 14.15 


Birmingham & Liverpool do. | 28 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ......| 87 


Huddersfield do. .........0000000. 34.10} 1.10 |West India do..........sccccceeee) 99 
ennet and Avon do. ........., 23 1 |Vauxhall Bridge....... ssnapinguniiel a an 
Leeds and Liverpool do... 520 | 20 |Guardian Assurance .......... 34 


Regent’ s do... 
Stafford and ‘Worcester do,.....| 680 
Worcester & Birmingham do. | 84 





17.5 | 14 sien 
36 |General Steam Navigation .... 16 
3.10 King’s College 50 


Grand Junction, do... 20 pd. | 20.15 


3.15 |London Dock Co. .........-..+..) 55.10] 2.5 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





In a note to Archdeacon Hodson’s last Charge, he expresses his regret that, by a misplaced 
confidence in this Magazine, he has been betrayed into erroneous and exaggerated statements 
relative to the state of religion among the dissenters,—says that Dr. Pye Smith's sermon called 
his attention to the subject, —that he examined and found that some of the quotations by the 
writer in the British Magazine were garbled, and that there was great unfairness in others, 
and that he was not aware that these inaccuracies had been fully exposed in the “ Congrega- 
tional Magazine” for May, 1833. Archdeacon Hodson, Dr. Smith, the dissenters, and the 
** Congregational Magazine,”’ will at least do this Magazine the justice to allow that it does not 
attempt to conceal this formidable rebuke, or hide its disgrace. Whatever circulation it has 
attained, it thus uses to proclaim that it has fallen under Archdeacon Hodson’s displeasure 
and censure. The only matter of surprise is, that the extreme candour which Archdeacon 
Hodson exhibits in this Charge towards every enemy of the church was not exercised towards 
a writer whose great learning and talents have already secured him the respect of all its 
friends, and whose earnest and lofty tone of Christian piety and of Christian zeal in the papers 
thus denounced by Archdeacon Hodson, would, without any other claims, have secured him 
the sympathy an Frases of most readers. How is it, then, that Archdeacon Hodson, who 
talks so conhidentl of this writer’s errors being exposed, and of his own ignorance of the fact 
till Dr. P. Smith's sermon put it before him, overlooked another fact, viz., that this fancied 
exposure was, at the time, noticed repeatedly in the British Magazine itself, and that the 
writer in question inserted his reply to it,—met it fully and manfully,—and most willingly left 
the decision of the question to pe of readers, observing, that the dissenters might gnaw at 
his quotations, but they would find them of iron? That writer is abroad at present ; and 
were he at home, the Editor doubts whether he would notice such general and uncandid 
censure as Archdeacon Hodson’s. If Archdeacon Hodson likes to go into details, he shall be 
fully met. A general assertion can only be met by a general assertion ; and, in justice and 
truth, the Editor must therefore say, that the quotations which in Archdeacon Hodson’s 
opinion are garbled and unfair, are, in his, neither the one nor the other. 

A Correspondent is much struck with observing the large number of persons in the list of 
Ordinations, given in the last Number, who appear to have been ordained without a degree. 
He will find, on examination, that they are (with one exception) the persons ordained by 
the Bishop of Chester ; and, as many of them are stated to be of Oxford and Cambridge, 
there can be no doubt that this has simply arisen from the = which gave the Ordina- 
tions omitting the degrees. There are very many at this Ordination from Dublin, but pro- 
bably they too had degrees. The candidates from St. Bees had no degrees, but the Bishops 
of the Northern Dioceses have long been compelled, from the poverty of the livings, to admit 
candidates who could not go to the expense of an University education. The one exception 
alluded to is a simple case of error in the paper whence it was taken. For “ Clark, Thomas, 
M.A.,” without College or University, read “ Clark, George, B.A., University College, 
Oxford.” 

The following are received, with thanks :—“ M. V.,” “B.,” “R.C. B.,” “ X.” 
“H. Y.,”’ “ Littoralis,” and “ H.,’’ and shall be used as soon as possible. 

Mr. Williams's Letter on Philip Henry shall be inserted in the next Number. 

Lord Caernarvon’s admirable speech in the Lords will, it is to be hoped, be printed in a 
separate form ; and Mr. Goulburn’s masterly argument on the admission of dissenters to the 
University ought to have more than a private circulation. 

« H.” on Perambulations, “ V, M.,” “ L. W.,” and “ G. F.,” are in type. 

The conclusion of Mr. Huyshe’s elaborate treatise on the character of our Received Text 
will be given in the next Number. 

The excellent translations from Filicaja, &c. are received, with much gratitude, and shall 
be used. 

“* A Subscriber’’ from Maidstone, “ Clericus” on the Registration Bill, and an excellent 
letter from “ Clericus Herefordiensis,’’ shall be used in the next Number. They were to 
late for this, as was ‘‘ Alpha.” 

Many thanks for the translations from the Breviary. The more from that quarter the 
better. 

Jacob Abbot's “* Corner Stone” seems to be a “tye book, full of thought and striking 
views, though containing much very exceptionable matter. Dr. Pye Smith's excellent Pre- 
face deserves to be read generally, and especially by those who quarrel with phrases and w 
in books generally excellent. a 

The Editor is sorry that he cannot use the article on the “ Statistics of the Scottish Kirk 
for three or four numbers to come. He will then communicate farther with the respectable 
author of the paper. 





ERRATA. 


In the last Number, in the article of Burlington Church, Yorkshire, Note, p. 151, fr 
Christchurch, Twynam, read Christchurch-Twynam. Ibid., in the list of Churches 
longing to this class, Hexham, Northumberland, is omitted. P. 136, for Gaun, Manley; 
read Gaunt, Mauley ; for Bristoyk, read Bristvyk. 











